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P R E F A C E 


The purpose of this book is to assemble in a single volume, 
and in a form which will facilitate reference and learning, a mass 
of essential information for students of English in secondary 
schools, technical colleges and continuation classes. 

From the student’s point of view, advanced courses of English 
practice are often tantalisingly inadequate, as they invariably 
assume: 

(a) a wider vocabulary and a sounder knowledge of the 
elements of accidence and syntax than the average 
student possesses; 

(b) unlimited time for private study and consultation; 

(c) an encyclopedic teacher, who is always accessible and to 
whom every problem may be referred. 


The Digest, which attempts to combine the functions of text¬ 
book and encyclopedia, may be used either under the direction 
of the teacher or as the student’s self-help, it is, in short, a com¬ 


pendium of grammatical and literary data, with a supplement of 
exercises covering all the important branches of the subject. 
Conciseness in explanation and definition has made possible 
the inclusion of fuller lists of technical terms than the ordinary 


text-book can supply. 

A bibliography of reference books and useful works on literary 
appreciation, creative technique and speech-craft is also included, 
to meet the needs of writers, public speakers, and others with a 
professional or specialist interest in the study of English. 






PART I 


THE MAKING OF ENGLISH 


A Guide to the history, structure, 
and grammatical terminology of the 

language 





TABLE OF DESCENT OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


ARYAN 


(Indo-European) 


European 


i 

Asiatic 


I 

Indian 


i 

Persian 


I 

Celtic 

I 

Welsh 

Irish 

Scotch 

Manx 

Breton 

Cornish 

(now extinct) 


i 

Teutonic 


r 

Hellenic 

i 

Greek 


Latin 

i 

Italian 

French 

Spanish 

Portuguese 

Rumanian 


Baltic Slavonic 


Russian 

Polish 

Czech 

Bulgarian 

Lithuanian 


i 

West Germanic 


i 

East Germanic 


Danish 

Norwegian 

Swedish 

Icelandic 


i i 

Low German High German 

i i 

ENGLISH Modem German 

Dutch 

Flemish 


MEMORABLE DATES IN THE HISTORY OF THE 

ENGLISH LANGL'AGE 


Dates Chief Events 


Character of Period 


409 The Romans leave First Latin Period. Words sur- 
Britain viving from this period denote 

military camps, roads, harbours, 
etc. Celtic (spoken by Britons) 
found only in west and north. 


449 The Anglo-Saxon 
Invasion 


597 Introduction of 
Christianity by 
Augustine 

787 The Danish Inva¬ 
sion 


Old English : A synthetic (or 
highly inflected) language with 
a small vocabulary. 

Three leading dialects, of Low- 
German origin: 

1. Northumbrian (first to pro¬ 
duce a literature, with Caed¬ 
mon's poems and Bede's 
‘Ecclesiastical History”; 

2. Mercian; 

3. Wessex (first writings by 
iElfric and iElfred). 

Second Latin Period. Words 
introduced relate chiefly to 
Church and commerce. 

Many place names of Danish 
origin (e.g. “by”, “fell”, “ness”.) 


106G The Norman Con- Early English: Third Latin 

quest Period. Norman supremacy 

made Latin and French the 
languages of Church and State. 
English still spoken by the 
masses, but grammatical inflec¬ 
tions weakened and no literary 
works of importance except 
“The Peterborough Chronicles". 
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Dates Chief Events Character of Period 

1204 The Loss of Nor- Layamon’s “Brut”, and “The 

mandy Ormuhim’' ( c . 1205). 

1215 Magna Carta 

1258 Parliament pro- Middle English: Interest in Eng- 

claimed in English lish revives after loss of Nor¬ 
mandy and the Hundred Years’ 
War. 

1348 First use of English Three dialects reappear as: 

in Schools 1. Northern (Barbour's 

poems); 

1362 First use of English 2. Midland (Wyclif, Chaucer, 

in Law-courts Langland); 

3. Southern. 

Inflections gradually lost or 
levelled. Vocabulary enlarged 
by absorption of Norman- 
French words. 

East Midland dialect becomes 
supreme through writings of 
Wyclif (d. 1384) and Chaucer 
(d. 1400). 

1453 Capture of Const an- Modern English: Fourth Latin 
tinople Period. The Renaissance led to 

great liteiary activity and a 
large-scale incorporation of 

Latin and Greek words in the 
vocabulary. 

1477 The Introduction of blast Midland dialect established 
Printing by Caxton's printed books as 

standard literary speech. 

1517 The Reformation be- Language forms stereotyped by 
gun by Luther the printing press, though pro¬ 
nunciation still subject to 

changes. Transition stage of 
about 200 years from Early to 

1588 Defeat of the Armada Late Modem English 
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Dates Chief Events Character of Period 


1603 

The Union of Crowns 

1611 

Authorised Version 
of the Bible 

1660 

The Restoration 

1789 

The French Revolu¬ 
tion 

1914 

Outbreak of First 
Great War 


Vocabulary enriched by borrow¬ 
ings from every civilized nation 
as new contacts made by 
Renaissance, Restoration, In¬ 
dustrial Revolution, etc. 

New words coined to express 
ideas of science and philosophy, 
and to give names to modem 
inventions and discoveries (e.g. 
“cinema”, “tank”, “wireless”). 

Old words sometimes acquire new 
meanings (e.g. “broadcast”). 


O-CC 79^4 



MISCELLANEOUS BORROWINGS 


Borrowings from many languages have enriched our vocabulary 
through travel, commerce, colonisation, etc. The chief foreign 
elements, apart from Greek and Latin, are given below 1 he 
student will find it a profitable exercise to add to the list ot 

examples. 


African: 

American: 

(North) 

(South) 

Arabic: 

Australasian: 

Celtic: 

Chinese: 

Danish: 

Dutch: 

Egyptian: 

French: 

(Modem) 

German: 

(Modem) 

Hebrew: 

Hindustani: 

Italian: 

Malay: 

Mexican: 

Persian: 

Portuguese: 

Russian: 

Spanish: 

Turkish: 


chimpanzee, giraffe, guinea, kraal, zebra. 

moccasin, skunk, toboggan, tomahawk, wigwam. 

alpaca, jaguar, mahogany, quinine, tapioca. 

admiral, alcohol, coffee, cotton, sugar. 

billabong, boomerang, kangaroo, taboo, tattoo. 

basket, bog, crag, gravel, tan. 

china, junk, silk, tea, typhoon. 

cake, die, husband, leg, sky 

buoy, commandeer, skipper, trek, yacht. 

gipsy, gum, oasis, paper, pyramid. 

automobile, camouflage, garage, menu, souvenir 

blitz, hock, plunder, waltz, zeppelin. 

amen, hallelujah, leviathan, manna, sabbath, 
bangle, bungalow, calico, shampoo, rajah, 
alto, balcony, pianoforte, stucco, vista, 
bamboo, bantam, cockatoo, guttapercha, orang¬ 
outang. 

chocolate, cocoa, tomato, 
bazaar, chess, kiosk, sash, turban, 
albatross, cobra, dodo, fetish, marmalade, 
mammoth, pogrom, soviet, steppe, vodka, 
armada, banana, cigar, galleon, negro, 
caviare, fez, horde, ottoman, turkey. 



PLACE NAMES 


Name 

Meaning 

Origin 

Aber 

river mouth 

Celtic 

Ard 

high 

Celtic 

Auclien 

field 

Celtic 

Avon 

water 

Celtic 

Beck 

brook 

Danish 

Ben 

mountain 

Celtic 

Blair 

a plain 

Celtic 

Brae 

hill 

Old English 

Burgh 

fort 

Old English 

(iiury) 

Burn 

stream 

Old English 

Caer (Car) 

fort 

Celtic 

Cairn 

heap of stones 

Celtic 

Castra 

camp 

Latin 

(Chester) 

Ceapian 

buy (verb) 

Old English 

Colonia 

colony 

Latin 

Combe 

a hollow 

Old English 

Dal 

valley 

Danish 

Dun (Don) 

hill fort 

Celtic 

Ex 

water 

Celtic 

Ey 

island 

Old English 

Fell 

rocky height 

Danish 

F ield 

clearing 

Old English 

Ford (Firth) 

estuary 

Danish 

Fossa 

ditch 

Latin 

Garth 

enclosure 

Danish 

Gate 

way 

Danish 

Ham 

home 

Old English 

Holm 

river-flat 

Danish 

Hurst 

wood 

Old English 

16 


Example 
Aberystwyth 
A rdrossan 
Auchencaim 
Avonmoutli 
Welbeck 
Ben Nevis 
Blairgowrie 
Braemar 
Edinburgh 
(Shrewsbury) 
Saltbum 
Caernarvon 
(Cardiff) 
Cairngorm 
Doncaster 
(Manchester) 
Cheapside 
Lincoln 
I lfracombe 
Dovedale 
Dunfermline 
(Breedon) 
Exeter 
Sheppey 
Cross Fell 
Chesterfield 
Cromford 

(Solway Firth) 
Fosbridge 
Applegarth 
Ramsgate 
Birmingham 
Sidholme 
Lyndhurst 
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Name 

Meaning 

Origin 

Example 

Inch (Innis) 

island 

Celtic 

1 ncheape 
(Innisfree) 

] nver 

river mouth 

Celtic 

1 nvemess 

Kill 

chapel, cell 

Celtic 

Kilmarnock 

Kirk 

church 

Danish 

Dunkirk 

Law 

hill 

Old English 

Sidlaw 

Lea (Ley) 

meadow 

Old English 

Ilex ley 

Lin 

pool 

Old English 

Dublin 

Llan 

church 

Celtic 

Llandudno 

Mere 

lake 

Old English 

Grasmere 

Mull 

round hill 

Celtic 

Mull of Galloway 

Ness 

headland 

Danish 

1 nvemess 

Portus 

harbour 

Latin 

Southport 

Rath 

fort 

Old English 

Rathmore 

Ross 

promontory 

Celtic 

Kinross 

Scar 

rock 

Danish 

Scarborough 

Stan 

stone 

Old English 

Hunstanton 

Stead 

place 

Old English 

Hampstead 

Stock (Stow) 

place 

Old English 

Stockport 

(Walthamstow) 

Strata 

paved roads 

Latin 

Stratford 

Strath 

wide valley 

Celtic 

Strathmore 

Sud (Suther) 

south 

Danish 

Sudbury 

(Sutherland) 

Thorpe 

village 

Danish 

Mablethorpe 

Toft 

farm 

Danish 

Lowestoft 

Ton 

enclosure 

Old English 

Aston 

Lsk 

water 

Celtic 

Usk 

Wal 

wood 

Old English 

Walsall 

Wick (Wich) 

bay 

Danish 

Berwick 

(Harwich) 

Worth 

farm 

Old English 

Tam worth 


B 



COMMON ROOTS 


It has been estimated that nearly sixty per cent of the 
words in an English dictionary are of Romance origin. Every 
student of English should be familiar with the following lists of 
common roots and should be able, at a glance, to recognise the 
word-families derived from them. 


ENGLISH WORDS 


Root 

Meaning 

aevum 

an age 

aequus 

equal 

ago, actum 

I do 

;ilius 

another 

altus 

high 

amo \ 

amatum f 

I love 

animus \ 
anima J 

mind, life 

annus 

a year 

aqua 

water 

arcus 

a bow 

arma 

weapons 

ars, art is 

art, skill 

audio \ 
auditum J 

I hear 

bene 

well 

brachium 

an arm 

brevis 

short 




FROM LATIN ROOTS 
Derivatives 

Coeval, longevity, medieval, 
primeval. 

adequate, equality, equator, 
equivalent. 

action, actor, agent, agile, 
agitate. 

alias, alibi, alien, aliquot. 

altar, altitude, alto, exalt. 

amateur, amiable, amicable, 
amity 

animal, animate, animosity, 
unanimous. 

annals, anniversary, annual, 
annuity 

aquarium, aquatic, aqueduct, 
aqueous. 

arc, arcade, arch, archer. 

armament, armistice, armour, 
army. 

artful, artificial, artisan, artist. 

audible, audience, audit, audi¬ 
torium. 

benefactor, benefice, benefit, 
benison. 

brace, bracelet, embrace, un¬ 
braced. 

abbreviate, brevier, brevity, 
brief. 

18 
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TO 


Root 

Meaning 

cado \ 
casum / 

I fall 

caedo \ 
caesum / 

I cut, kill 

cano \ 
cantum / 

I sing 

capio \ 
captum / 

I take 

caput \ 
capitis / 

the head 

caro \ 
camis $ 

flesh 

cedo \ 
cessum f 

I yield, go 

centum 

hundred 

civis 

citizen 

clamo \ 

clamatum / 

I call 

claudo \ 
clausum / 

I shut 

colo \ 
cultum / 

I till 

cor \ 
cordis / 

heart 

corpus \ 
corporis / 

body 

credo \ 

creditum / 

I believe 

cresco \ 
cretum / 

I grow 

crux \ 
crucis / 

a cross 

cura 

care 

curro \ 
cursum / 

1 run 

decern 

ten 


Derivatives 

cadence, cascade, casualty, 
decadence 

caesura, concise, decide, 

homicide. 

cantata, caftticle, chant, 

incantation. 

accept, anticipate, captive, 
captivate. 

cap, cape, capital, captain. 

carcass, carnal, carnation, 
carrion. 

cede, concede, procession, suc¬ 
cession . 

cent, centenary, centipede, 
century. 

civic, civil, civilian, civilization. 

claimant, clamour, exclaim, 
proclamation. 

clause, close, conclude, seclusion. 

colony, culture, cultivate, horti¬ 
culture. 

cordial, core, courage, discord. 

corporal, corporation, corpse, 
corpulent. 

creed, credible, credit, creden¬ 
tial. 

crescent, decrease, increase, 
increment. 

crucial, crucify, cruciform, 
crusade. 

curate, curator, secure, sinecure. 

course, current, excursion, occur. 

decade, December, decimal, 
decimate. 

78 
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Root 

Meaning 

dens \ 
dentis f 

tooth 

dico \ 
dictum J 

I say 

dies 

day 

doceo \ 
doctum J 

I teach 

dominus 

lord 

duco \ 

ductum J 

I lead 

erro \ 

erratum J 

I wander 

facio \ 
factum f 

I do 

fallo \ 
falsum f 

I deceive 

fero \ 
latum J 

I bear 

tides 

faith 

finis 

an end 

flecto \ 
flexum j 

I bend 

fligo \ 
flictum $ 

T dash 

flos \ 
floris 

a flower 

fluo \ 

fluxum / 

I flow 

fortis 

strong 

frango \ 
fractum j 

I break 

frons \ 
frontis J 

forehead, front 

fugio \ 
fugitum J 

I flee 

firndo \ 
fusum f 

I pour 


Derivatives 

dent, dentist, indent, trident. 

dictate, diction, predict, verdict. 

dial, diary, diet, meridiem. 

docile, docility, doctor, doctrine. 

domain, dominate, domineer, 
dominion. 

conduct, duke, educate, intro¬ 
duce. 

errant, erratic, erroneous, error. 

fact, factor, manufacture, pro¬ 
ficient. 

fail, fallacy, fallible, false. 

confer, defer, transfer, translate. 

confide, fidelity, infidel, perfidi¬ 
ous. 

confine, define, finish, infinity. 

deflect, flexible, inflexion, reflect. 

afflict, conflict, inflict, profli¬ 
gate. 

floral, florid, florist, flourish. 

affluent, fluent, fluid, influx. 

comfort, enforce, fort, fortitude. 

fracture, fragile, fragment, frail. 

affront, effrontery, front, 
frontier. 

centrifugal, fugitive, refugee, 
subterfuge. 

confound, diffuse, fuse, pro¬ 
fusion. 
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Root 

Meaning 

gens \ 

a race, 

gentis / 

people 

gradus 

a step 

gratia 

favour 

grex \ 

a flock 

gregis / 

homo 

man 

hospes \ 

guest 

hospitis / 

impero \ 

I command 

imperatum / 

integer 

whole 

jacio \ 

1 throw 

jactum / 

jungo \ 

1 join 

junctum / 

jus \ 

law, right 

juris/ 

labor \ 

I glide, 

lapsus / 

slip 

latus \ 

a side 

lateris / 

lavo \ 

I wash 

lavatum / 

lego \ 

I read 

lectum / 

lex \ 

law 

legis / 

liber 

free 

ligo \ 

I bind 

ligatum / 

linquo\ 

1 leave 

lictum / 

locus 

a place 


Derivatives 

gender, Gentile, progenitor, pro¬ 
geny. 

degrade, gradient, gradual, 
graduate. 

grace, gratis, gratitude, gratuity. 

aggregate, congregate, gregari¬ 
ous, segregate. 

homage, homicide, human, 
humane. 

hospital, host, hotel, ostler. 

emperor, imperative, imperial, 
imperious. 

disintegrate, entire, integral, 
integrity. 

abject, dejection, ejaculate, 
jetty 

conjunction, joint, juncture, 
subjugate, subjunctive. 

injury, jurisdiction, just, 
justice 

collapse, elapse, lapse, relapse. 

collateral, equilateral, lateral, 
quadrilateral 

lava, lavatory, lave, lotion. 

college, lectern, lecture, legend. 

legal, legislator, legitimate, 
privilege. 

liberal, liberate, libertine, 
liberty. 

league, ligature, obligation, 
religion. 

delinquent, derelict, relic, 
relinquish. 

dislocate, local, locomotive, 
lieutenant. 
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Root 

Meaning 

loquor \ 
locutus J 

I speak 

ludo \ 
lusum f 

I play 

magnus 

great 

manus 

hand 

mare 

sea 

medius 

middle 

memor 

mindful 

mergo \ 
mersum J 

I dip, plunge 

merx \ 

wares. 

mercis / 

merchandise 

miror \ 
miratus J" 

I wonder 

mitto \ 
missum f 

I send 

modus 

manner 

moneo \ 
monitum f 

I advise, warn 

mons \ 
montis J 

mountain 

mors \ 
mortis J 

death 

moveo \ 
motum J 

I move 

mult us 

much, many 

nascor \ 

natus sum J 

I am born 

nomen \ 
nominis J 

a name 


Derivatives 

colloquial, eloquent, loquacious, 
soliloquy. 

allusion, elude, delusion, pre¬ 
lude. 

magnanimous, magnate, magni¬ 
ficent, magnitude. 

manacle, manage, manual, 
manuscript. 

mariner, maritime, mermaid, 
submarine. 

immediate, intermediate, medi¬ 
ocre, medium. 

memoir, memorandum, memor¬ 
ial, memory. 

emerge, immerse, merge, sub¬ 
merge. 

commerce, market, mercenary, 
merchant. 

admire, marvel, miracle, mirage. 

admit, commit, missile, mission. 

accommodate, mode, model, 
mood. 

admonish, monitor, premoni¬ 
tion, summon. 

amount, dismount, paramount, 
promontory. 

mortal, mortgage, mortify, 
murrain. 

commotion, emotion, motive, 
promote. 

multifarious, multiform, mul¬ 
tiple, multitude. 

cognate, innate, nation, nativ- 

ity . 

cognomen, denominator, ignom¬ 
iny, nominate. 
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Root 

Meaning 

nosco \ 

I know 

notum f 

novus 

new 

numerus 

number 

nuntio \ 

• 

I proclaim, 

nuntiatum J 

announce 

octo 

eight 

oculus 

eye 

omnis 

all, every 

opto \ 

T desire 

optatum J 

opus \ 

a work 

operis / 

ordo \ 

order 

ordinis / 

orior \ 

I rise 

ortus / 

oro \ 

1 pray 

oratum / 

par \ 

equal 

pans / 

pars \ 

a part 

partis / 

pater \ 

father 

patris f 

patior \ 

I suffer 

passus / 

pello \ 

I drive 

pulsum / 

pendeo \ 

I hang 

pensum J 

pes \ 

foot 

pedis / 


Derivatives 

denote, notable, notify, notori¬ 
ous. 

novel, novice, innovation, 
renovate. 

enumerate, innumerable, numer¬ 
ous, supernumerary, 
announce, denounce, enunciate, 
pronunciation. 

octagon, octave, October, 
octopus. 

binoculars, inoculate, ocular, 
oculist. 

omnibus, omnipotent, omni¬ 
scient, omnivorous, 
adoption, co-opt, optative, 
option. 

co-operate, opera, operation, 
operative. 

co-ordinate, extraordinary, 
ordain, ordinance, 
aborigines, abortive, orient, 
original. 

adoration, inexorable, oracle, 
orator. 

disparity, nonpareil, pair, peer. 

partake, participle, partner, 
party. 

padre, paternal, patrician, 
patron. 

compassion, impassive, patient, 
passion. 

compel, expel, impulse, pulse. 

appendix, depend, impending, 
suspense. 

biped, expedition, impediment, 
pedal. 
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Root 

Meaning 

peto \ 

petitum J" 

I beg 

pingo \ 
pictum j 

I paint 

plecto \ 
plexum / 

I weave 

pleo \ 
pletum j 

I fill 

plico \ 

plicatum j 

I fold 

poena 

punisliment 

pondus \ 
ponderis / 

weight 

pono \ 

positum $ 

I place 

porta 

gate 

porto \ 

portatum / 

I carry 

primus 

first 

probo \ 

probatum f 

I test 

proprius 

own 

pungo \ 
punctum f 

I prick 

puto \ 

putatum J 

I think 

quaero \ 

quaesitum f 

I seek 

quartus 

fourth 

rapio \ 
raptum f 

I seize 

rego \ 
rectum f 

I rule 

rex \ 
regis / 

king 


Derivatives 

appetite, compete, impetuous, 
repetition. 

depict, paint, picture, pigment. 

accomplice, complex, duplicity, 
perplexity. 

complete, depletion, expletive, 
supplement. 

complicated, duplicate, explicit, 
plait. 

pain, penalty, penance, peni¬ 
tence. 

ponder, ponderous, pound, pre¬ 
ponderate. 

apposite, compound, deposit, 
opponent. 

porch, portal, portcullis, 
portico. 

deportment, export, portfolio, 
portmanteau. 

premier, primate, prime, primi¬ 
tive. 

approbation, probable, probe, 
reprobate. 

appropriate, proper, property, 
propriety. 

punctual, punctuate, puncture, 
pungent. 

computation, dispute, impute, 
reputation. 

enquire, inquest, perquisite, 
question. 

quart, quarter, quartet, quarto. 

rapacious, rapine, rapture, 
ravish. 

correct, direct, rector, regulate. 

regal, regalia, regicide, royal. 
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Root 

Meaning 

rogo \ 

rogatum / 

I ask 

rumpo \ 
ruptum / 

I break 

sacer 

sacred 

sanus 

sound, healthy 

scando \ 
scansum / 

I climb 

scribo \ 
scriptum / 

1 write 

seco \ 
sectum / 

I cut 

sedeo \ 
sessum / 

1 sit 

sentio \ 
sensum $ 

I feel 

sequor \ 
secutus J 

I follow 

servo \ 

servatum / 

I guard, keep 

signum 

a mark 

similis 

like 

sisto 

I stand 

solvo \ 
solutum / 

I loosen 

specto \ 

spectatum / 

I look 

spiro \ 

spiratum / 

1 breathe 

spondeo \ 
sponsum J 

1 promise 

statuo \ 
statutum / 

I place 

sto \ 

statum / 

I stand 
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Derivatives 

arrogant, derogatory, inter¬ 
rogative, prerogative. 

abrupt, bankrupt, corrupt, 
rupture. 

consecrate, desecrate, sacra¬ 
ment, sacrilege. 

insane, sanatorium, sane, sani¬ 
tary. 

ascend, condescend, scan, trans¬ 
cend. 

ascribe, inscribe, scribble, 
transcription. 

bisect, dissect, sect, sickle. 

preside, residence, sedentary, 
session. 

assent, consent, sensible, senti¬ 
ment. 

consecutive, obsequious, perse¬ 
cute, sequel. 

conserve, observe, preserve, 
reservoir. 

assign, design, insignia, signal. 

assimilate, dissemble, similar, 
simile. 

consist, exist, persist, resist. 

absolve, dissolute, insolvent, 
solution. 

aspect, expect, perspective, 
spectacle. 

aspire, conspirator, perspire, 
spirit. 

correspond, despond, respond, 
* sponsor. 

constitute, destitute, institu¬ 
tion, statute. 

state, station, statue, status. 
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Root 

Meaning 

stringo \ 

I bind 

strictum f 

struo \ 

I build 

struct um f 

sumo \ 

I take 

sumptum f 

tango \ 

I touch 

t actum / 

tempus \ 

time 

temporis f 

tendo \ 

1 stretch 

tensum f 

teneo \ 

I hold 

tentum f 

terminus 

end 

terra 

earth 

testis 

witness 

texo \ 

I weave 

textum / 

torqueo \ 

1 twist 

tortum / 

traho \ 

I draw 

tract um f 

tribuo \ 

I give 

tributum / 

umbra 

shade 

unda 

a wave 

unus 

one 

vaco \ 

I am empty 

vacatum f 

valeo 

I am strong 

venio \ 

I come 

ventum f 

verbum 

a word 


Derivatives 

astringent, constricted, string, 
stringent. 

construction, destruction, in¬ 
struct, structure. 

assume, consume, presumption, 
resumption. 

contact, intact, tangent, tang¬ 
ible. 

contemporary,extempore,temp¬ 
orary, tense. 

attend, contend, intense, tendon. 

attain, contents, impertinent, 
tenant. 

determine, exterminate, inter¬ 
minable, terminus. 

interment, Mediterranean, sub¬ 
terranean, territory. 

attest, intestate, protest, testa¬ 
ment. 

context, pretext, text, textile. 

contortion, distort, extortion, 
torture. 

attract, contract, subtract, 
tractor. 

attribute, contribute, tributary, 
tribute. 

. adumbrate, penumbra, um¬ 
brage, umbrella. 

abundance, inundate, redund¬ 
ant, undulate. 

uniform, unique, unison, unit. 

evacuate, vacant, vacation, 
vacuum. 

avail, invalid, prevalent, valour. 

advent, contravene, event, pre¬ 
vent. 

adverb, proverb, verb, verbatim. 
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Root 

Meaning 

verto \ 

I turn 

versum / 

verus 

true 

vestis 

garment 

via 

a way 

video \ 

1 see 

visum f 

vinco \ 

I conquer 

victum / 

vivo \ 

1 live 

victum / 

voco \ 

1 call 

vocatum f 

volvo \ 

1 roll 

volutum f 

ENGLISH WORDS 

Root 

Meaning 

Aer 

air 

ago \ 

lead 

agogos / 

agon 

a contest 

akros 

the top 

angelos 

a messenger 

anthos 

a flower 

anthropos 

a man 

archo 

I rule 

aster \ 

a star 

astron f 

autos 

self 

ballo 

I throw 

biblion 

a book 

bios 

life 

deka 

ten 

demos 

people 
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Derivatives 

adversity, converse, divert, 

versatile. 

aver, veracious, verdict, very, 
divest, invest, travesty, vestry, 
deviate, obviate, previous, via¬ 
duct. 

advise, evident, visit, vista. 

convince, evict, invincible, 

victor. 

convivial, revive, vivid, vict¬ 
uals. 

advocate, provoke, revoke, 

vocal. 

convolution, devolve, evolution, 
revolve. 

¥ROM GREEK ROOTS 

Derivatives 

aerial, aeronaut, aeroplane, 
demagogue, pedagogue, syna¬ 
gogue. 

agony, antagonist, protagonist, 
acrobat, Acropolis, acrostic, 
angel, archangel, evangelist, 
anther, anthology, polyanthus, 
anthropology, misanthrope,phil¬ 
anthropist. 

anarchy, monarchy, oligarchy, 
asterisk, astrology, astronomy. 

autocrat, autograph, automatic, 
hyperbole, parabola, symbol, 
bible, bibliography, bibliophile, 
amphibious, biography, biology, 
decade, decalogue, decasyllable. 
demagogue, democrat, demo¬ 
graphy. 
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ENGL IS II AT A GLANCE 


Root 

Meaning 

derma 

skin 

doxa 

opinion, glory 

dromos 

race-course 

dunamis 

force, strength 

elektron 

amber 

eu 

well 

exo 

outside 

gamos 

marriage 

ge 

the earth 

gignosko 

I know, 
recognise 

glossa 

tongue 

gramma 

a letter 

grapho 

I write 

guros 

a circle 

helios 

the sun 

lieteros 

another 

hippos 

a horse 

hodos 

a way 

holos 

whole 

homos 

like, same 

hudor 

water 

idios 

own, belonging 
to oneself 

isos 

equal 

kardia 

heart 

khloros 

green 

khronos 

time 

khrusos 

gold 

klimax 

ladder 


Derivatives 

dermatology, epidermis, hypo¬ 
dermic. 

orthodox, heterodox, doxology. 
aerodrome, dromedary, hippo¬ 
drome. 

dynamic, dynamite, dynamo, 
electricity, electrocute, electro¬ 
lier. 

eulogy, euphemist, euphony, 
exogenous, exoteric, exotic, 
bigamy, monogamy, polygamy, 
geography, geology, geometry, 
agnostic, diagnose, prognosti¬ 
cate. 

gloss, glossary, polyglot, 
anagram, epigram, grammar, 
autograph, biography, graphic, 
autogyro, gyrate, gyroscope, 
heliograph, helioscope, helio¬ 
trope. 

heterodox, heterodyne, hetero¬ 
geneous. 

hippodrome, Hippocrene, hippo¬ 
potamus. 

cathode, exodus, method, 
catholic, holocaust, holograph, 
homogeneous, homologous, 
homonym. 

hydrant, hydraulic, hydrogen, 
idiom, idiosyncrasy, idiot. 

isobar, isometric, isosceles, 
cardiac, cardiograph, pericar¬ 
ditis. 

chlorine, chloroform, chlorosis, 
anachronism, chronicle, syn¬ 
chronise. 

chrysalis, chrysanthemum, 
acclimatise, anticlimax, climac¬ 
teric. 
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THE MA KI 

Root 

Meaning 

klino 

I lean, bend 

koma 

sleep 

kosmos 

• order, world 

kratos 

might 

krino 

I judge 

krupto 

I hide 

kuklos 

circle 

kuon \ 

a dog 

kunos / 


lithos 

a stone 

logos 

word, speech 

luo 

I loosen 

melos 

music 

metron 

a measure 

mikros 

small 

misos 

hatred 

monos 

single, only 

morphe 

shape 

neos 

new 

nomos 

law 

oide 

song 

onoma 

a name 

ops 

eye 

oxus 

sharp 

orthos 

straight 

pan 

all 

pathos 

suffering 

pente 

five 

philos 

lover, friend 


Derivatives 
decline, incline, recline, 
cemetery, coma, comatose, 
cosmetic, cosmic, cosmopolitan, 
autocrat, democrat, plutocrat, 
critic, criterion, hypocrite, 
apocrypha, crypt, cryptic, 
bicycle, cyclone, encyclopaedia, 
cynic, cynophobia, cynosure. 

lithograph, monolith, meteor- 
olite. 

dialogue, epilogue, logic, 
analyse, palsy, paralyse, 
melodeon, melodrama, melody, 
barometer, diameter, symmetry, 
microbe, microphone, micro¬ 
scope. 

misanthrope, misogamy, mis¬ 
ogynist. 

monarch, monopoly, mono¬ 
syllable. 

amorphous, metamorphosis, 
morphology. 

neology, neon, neophyte, 
astronomy, economy, gastro¬ 
nomy. 

monody, parody, rhapsody, 
anonymous, metonymy, syn¬ 
onym. 

optical, optician, synoptic, 
oxygen, oxymoron, paroxysm, 
orthodox, orthography, ortho¬ 
paedic. 

pandemonium, panorama, pan¬ 
theism. 

pathetic, pathology, sympathy, 
pentagon, pentameter, Pente¬ 
cost. 

philanthropy, philosoph 
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Root 

Meaning 

phone 

voice 

phos \ 

light 

photos f 

phren 

mind 

phusis 

nature 

polis 

city 

polus 

many 

pous \ 

foot 

podos j 

protos 

first 

psukhe 

soul 

pur 

fire 

rheo 

I flow 

sarx \ 

flesh 

sarkos f 

skopeo 

I see 

sophos 

wise 

sphaira 

ball, globe 

stasis 

standing 

strepho 

1 turn 

taphos 

tomb 

taxis 

aiTangement 

tekhne 

art 

temno 

I cut 

theos 

God 

therme 

heat 

thesis 

a setting 

topos 

a place 

trepo 

I turn 

tupto 

I strike 

zoon 

anima. 


Derivatives 

euphony, gramophone, sym¬ 
phony. 

phosphates, phosphorus, photo¬ 
graph. 

frantic, frenzy, phrenology, 
metaphysics, physical, physi¬ 
ognomy. 

metropolis, policy, politics, 
polyanthus, polygamy, poly¬ 
syllable. 

antipodes, octopus, tripod. 

protocol, protoplasm, prototype, 
metempsychosis, psychic, 
psychology. 

pyre, pyretic, pyrotechnics, 
catarrh, diarrhcea, rheumatic, 
sarcastic, narcology, sarco¬ 
phagus. 

microscope, scope, telescope, 
philosophy, sophist, theosophy, 
atmosphere, hemisphere, 
spheroid. 

apostasy, ecstasy, hydrostatics, 
apostrophe, catastrophe, strophe, 
cenotaph, epitaph, 
syntax, tactics, taxidermist, 
polytechnic, pyrotechnics, tech¬ 
nique. 

anatomy, epitome, phlebotomy, 
atheist, monotheism, theology, 
thermal, isotherm, thermometer, 
antithesis, hypothesis, paren¬ 
thesis. 

topic, topography, toponymy, 
trope, trophy, tropic, 
archetype, stereotype, typical, 
zodiac, zoology, zoolite. 



WORDS DERIVED FROM NAMES OF PLACES 


Word 

Meaning 

agate 

a precious stone 

arabesque 

kind of ornament¬ 
ation 

Arcadian 

ideally rustic 

argosy 

large merchant 
vessel 

arras 

rich tapestry 

artesian 

type of well 

attic 

highest room or 


storey of house 


babel 

scene of confu¬ 
sion 

bantam 

small type of fowl 

bayonet 

blade attachable 
to rifle 

bedlam 

a lunatic asylum 

• 

bohemian 

unconventional 

socially 

brobdingna- 

gian 

huge 

bunkum 

humbug, non¬ 

sense 


Origin 

Achates, river of Sicily. 

from French for Arabian. 

Arkadia, mountain district in 
Peloponnese. 

Ragusa in Dalmatia (earlier 
form Tagusye’). 

Arras, town in Artois; fabric 
tirst made there. 

Artois, in N.W. France. 

Attica (or Athens); 17th- 
century buildings often had 
top storeys built in the 
Attic order'. 

.Babel, the tower in Shinar 
(Genesis xi). 

Bantam in Java; bird said to 
have been brought from 
there. 

Bayonne in France, where 
first made or used. 

St. Mary of Bethlehem, a hos¬ 
pital in London, founded 
1247 as a priory; made into 
asylum in 16th century. 

French ‘bohemien’, a gypsy 
(native of Bohemia); Eng¬ 
lish meaning attrib. to 
Thackeray. 

Brobdingnag, land of giants 
in Swift’s ‘Gulliver’s 
Travels’. 

Buncombe in N. Carolina, 
whose member made need- 
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\Vuhi» Meaning 


calico 

linen cloth 

cambric 

linen fabric 

canary 

i, bird; 2, wine 


canter 

easy g;dlop 

carronade 

type of ship's gun 
—short cannon 

cayenne 

pepper 

champagne 

wine 

cherry 

fruit 

coach 

carriage 

copper 

a metal 

cypress 

a tree 

currant 

dried grape 

damask 

material 

damson 

fruit 

delf 

glazed earthen¬ 
ware 

diaper 

linen fabric 

dollar 

coin 


Elysian 

ideally happy 

ermine 

florin 

animal and fur 
coin 


Origin 

less speech iii Congress to 
impress constituents. 

Calicut, on Malabar coast, 
India. 

Cam bray, in France, original 
place of manufacture. 

Canary Islands (one of 
which noted in Roman 
times for large dogs—Latin 
‘cams’). 

Canterbury pilgrims, who 
preferred this pace. 

Carron, Stirlingshire, where 
it was made. 

assoc, with Cayenne, capital 
of French Guiana. 

Champagne, in France—pro¬ 
vince. 

prob. from Cerasus, in Asia 
Minor 

Kocs, in Hungary. 

Cyprus. 

Cyprus. 

Corinth, in Greece. 

Damascus. 

Damascus. 

Delft (earlier Delf), in Hol¬ 
land. 

assoc, with Ypres, in Belgium, 
(but derived from Greek 
‘aspros'—white). 

silver coin (‘thaler’) first 
minted in dale of St. 
Joachim, (Joachimsto/) in 
16th century. 

Elysium, abode of blessed 
after death (Gk. mythology). 

probably from Armenia. 

probably from Florence. 
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Word 

Meaning 

fustian 

1, a material; 

2, worthless, 
pretentious 

gamboge 

pigment 

gin 

spirit 

gingham 

cloth 

guinea 

coin 

hock 

German white 
wine. 

indigo 

dye 

italics 

type-letters 

jalap 

drug 

jersey 

garment 

laconic 

terse, pithy 

landau 

type of carriage 

leghorn 

1, kind of fowl 

2, straw plait¬ 
ing for hats 

Lilliputian 

diminutive 

limerick 

kind of nonsense 

verse 

lisle 

thread 

lumber 

useless, cumber¬ 
some articles 

macassar 

hair oil 

Madeira 

wine 

mafficking 

riotous merriment 


and exultation 


Origin 

probably from Fostat, a 
suburb of Cairo. 

Cambodia. 

abbreviation of Geneva. 

prob. from Guingamp, in Brit- 
tany. 

Guinea coast. Coin first 
minted 1663. 

lLochheim, Germany. 

from Greek for India. 

Italia (Italy); introd. by Aldus 
Manutius of Venice (c. 
1500). 

Xalapa, in Mexico. 

Jersey, one of Channel Islands. 

Laconia (Sparta) where people 
noted for concise speech. 

Landau, in Bavaria. 

Leghorn, now Livorno, in 
Italy. 

Lilliput, land of dwarfs in 
‘Gulliver's Travels’. 

Limerick, in Ireland. 

Lisle (now Lille) in France, 
where it was first made. 

variant of Lombard (prob. 
from Lombard Street, 
noted for pawnbrokers. 

Mangkasara, capital of the 
Celebes (cp. antimacassar). 

Madeira, island in Atlantic. 

Mafcking, relief of which in 
1900 caused wild celebra¬ 
tion in London. 


C 
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Word 

magenta 

Meaning 

dye 

magnesium \ 
magnetic / 

malmsey 

chemical element, 
with properties 
0: a magnet 
wine 

marlello 

small circular fort 

meander 

wander 

melton 

kind of cloth 

milliner 

morris 

dealer in hats, 
etc. 
dance 


muslin 

fabric 

nankeen 

fabric 

palace 

stately mansion 

parchment 

writing material 
made from skin 

peach 

fruit 

pheasant 

bird 

pistol 

lire-arm 

polony 

kind of sausage 

port 

wine 

quince 

fruit 

rugby 

football 


Origin 

Magenta in N. J taly. Dye 
discovered shortly after 
battle there in 1859. 

Magnesia, in Thessaly. 

Malmasia, corruption of Greek 
‘Monembasia’ (Napoli di 
Monemvasia, in the Morea). 

Cape Mor ella in Corsica; Eng¬ 
lish captured one there in 
1794 - 

Meander, winding river in 
Asia Minor. 

Melton Mowbray in Leicester¬ 
shire. 

Milan, which once set the 
fashion for elegance in dress. 

Moorish (corrupted), because 
dance said to have been 
brought from Spain in time 
of Edward III. 

Mosul, town on the Tigris in 
Mesopotamia. 

Nanking, in China. 

Palatium, a hill in Rome on 
which Augustus built his 
house. 

Pergamum, a city in Asia 
Minor. 

Persia (Latin, ‘persicum 
malum’, Persian apple). 

River Phasis in Asia Minor. 

Pistoia, near Florence. 

perhaps from Poland (Latin 
‘Polonia’), or from Bologna. 

Oporto, in Portugal. 

Cydonia, in Crete. 

Rugby School. 


Word 

sardine 

sardonic 


savoy 

shallot 

sherry 

solecism 

spaniel 

spruce 

stoic 


swede 

tangerine 

tarantulla 

tarantella 

turkey 

turquoise 

t weed 

vaudeville 


worsted 
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Meaning 
small fish 
scornful 


plant 

plant 

wine 

grammatical 

blunder 

dog 

i, tree; 2, neat, 
trim 

having great self 
control 


turnip 

kind of orange 
large spider \ 
dance J 

bird 

precious stone 
cloth 


kind of enter 
tainment 


woollen yarn 


Origin 

associated with Sardinia. 

Sardinia (prob.) where eating 
of certain herb believed to 
cause forced laughter and 
death. 

Savoy, in France. 

Ascalon, in Palestine (earlier 
'eschalot'). 

Xeres, in Spain. 

Soloi, town in Cilicia, where 
bad Greek spoken. 

Spain. 

Prussia (Fr. Prusse, earlier 
Pruce). 

Stoa Poecile (Painted Porch) 
in Athens where Zeno the 
philosopher founded a 
school. 

Sweden. 

Tangiers. 

Taranto (Latin ‘Tarentuin’) 
in S. Italy. 

\Turkey. (The turkey a native 
/ of America, but confused 
with African guinea-fowl.) 

Tweed, the river, through a 
confusion with 'twill' 
(woven cloth). 

Yau de A ire (Valley of the 
Vire) in Normandy where 
Basselin, 14th-century song¬ 
writer, was born. 

Worstead, in Norfolk. 
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Word 

abigail 

Meaning 
a lady’s maid 

academy 

a place of study 

Amazon 

masculine woman 

ammonia 

gas with pungent 
smell 

assassin 

treacherous 

killer 

atlas 

book of maps 

August 

bacchanalian 

bakelite 

eighth month 
riotous, drunken 
substitute for 
celluloid 

beggar 

one who asks 
alms 

Bessemer 

bowdlerize 

process for steel 
making 

to remove im- 


proper passages 
from book 


Origin 

character in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s ‘Scornful Lady' 
(1610) — name perhaps 
taken from the Bible, i 
Samuel xxv, 24-31. 

Academus, from whom Plato’s 
garden near Athens was 
named. 

fabulous tribe of female 
warriors in Scythia. 

Jupiter Ammon. (Gas said to 
have been prepared from 
camels’ dung near his 
temple.) 

tribe of Moslem fanatics 
during Crusades (hasha- 
shim, or hashish eaters). 

Atlas, a Titan god whose 
shoulders held up universe. 

Augustus Cfesar. 

Bacchus, Greek god of wine. 

L. H. Baekeland, inventor, 
Belgian professor (bom 
1863). 

probably from French ‘beg- 
hard’ or ‘beguin’, lay 
brother of mendicant order 
in Middle Ages, after Lam¬ 
bert B&gue. 

Sir Henry Bessemer, inventor 
(d. 1898). 

Thomas Bowdler; published 
an expurgated Shakespeare, 

1818. 


& 
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Word Meaning 

boycott to cut oil from 

social relations 

brougham type of carriage 

burke to smother, 

suppress 

camellia flowering ever 

green 

cardigan woollen over- 

waistcoat 
cereal edible grain 

chauvinism aggressive 

patriotism 

chesterfield i, overcoat; 

2. couch 

chimera bogy, fanciful 

conception 

cicerone guide who ex¬ 

plains antiqui¬ 
ties 

cravat tie, neckcloth 

(archaic) 
daguerreotype early process in 

photography 
dahlia a flower 

daltonism colour-blindness 

davit crane for lowering 

ship’s boats 
derrick i, crane with 

adjustable arm; 
2, gallows (obs.) 


Origin 

Capt. Charles Boycott, Irish 
land agent, ostracised by 
tenants (1880-81). 

Lord Brougham (d. 1868). 

William Burke, executed 1829 
at Edinburgh, for smother¬ 
ing people, whose bodies he 
sold for dissection. 

G. J.Kamel, Jesuit botanist, in 
whose honour it was named 
by Linnaeus (introduced to 
England about 1739). 

Earl of Cardigan, about 1855 
— a Crimean War figure. 

Ceres, goddess of com. 
Chauvin, a Napoleonic vet¬ 
eran; his 'jingoism’ still 
displayed after his leader’s 
downfall. 

I9th-c. Earl of Chesterfield. 

Chimaera, fire-breathing mon¬ 
ster slain by Bellerophon. 
Cicero, great Roman orator. 

through French from Croats, 
who wore large neckties. 

M. Daguerre, inventor, 1839. 

Dahl, Swedish botanist, 1791. 
John Dalton, English chemist, 
who was so affected (d. 

1844). 

David (probably). Earlier 
form ‘david'. 

Derrick, 17th-century hang¬ 
man. 
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Word 

Meaning 

doily \ 

small table nap¬ 

doyly/ 

kin 

draconian 

harsh (of laws) 

dunce 

a dullard 


Easter 

Resurrection 

festival 

epicure 

one who has taste 
in eating and 
drinking. 

eschscholtzia 

plant 

euphuism 

high-flown, 
affected style 

fauna 

collective name 
for animals of 
a region 

Albert 

a nut 

flora 

plant life of a par¬ 
ticular region 

frank 

candid 

Friday 

6th day of week 

fuchsia 

a flowering shrub 

galvanise 

stimulate by 
shock or excite 
ment 

gardenia 

flowering shrub 

gavotte 

lively dance 

godetia 

plant 

greengage 

kind of plum 


Origin 

from 17th-century inventor of 
the fabric. 

Drakon, Athenian legislator 
(621 B.C.). 

John Duns Scotus, Oxford 
scholar, d. 1308. Followers 
ridiculed as enemies of 
learning. 

perhaps from Eostre, dawn- 
goddess, O.E. 

Epicurus, Athenian philo¬ 
sopher. 

Eschscholtz, explorer. 

‘Euphues’, by John Lyly 
(1578-80). 

Fauna, goddess lister of Latin 
god, Faunus=the Gk. god 
Pan. 

assoc, with St. Philibert’s Day 
(Aug. 22) near which time 
it ripens. 

Flora, Roman goddess of 
flowers. 

Franks, the free people in 
their kingdom in medieval 
times. 

Frig, wife of Odin. 

Leonard Fuchs, i6th-cent. 
German botanist. * 

Galvani, Italian scientist, dis¬ 
coverer of galvanism in 
1792. 

Dr. A. Garden (d. 1791). 
Gavot, native of Alps. 

Godet, Swiss botanist. 

Sir W. Gage ( c . 1725) who 
first introduced the fruit to 
England. 
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Word 

grog 


guillotine 


hansom 

hector 

Herculean 

hermetically 

(sealed) 

hygiene 

January 


jeremiad 

jovial 


July 

Knicker¬ 

bocker 


lazaretto 

listerise 


lobelia 

loganberry 


Meaning 
drink of spirit 
and water 


instrument of 
execution 

cab 

to bully, bluster 

of prodigious 
strength 
air-tight 


Origin 

Admiral Vernon, who in 1740 
served it to sailors instead 
of neat rum. Nicknamed 
‘Old Grog’ from his grogram 
cloak. 

Dr. Guillotin, who introduced 
it in French Revolution 
(1789). 

Joseph Hansom (1803-82), 
inventor. 

Hector, Trojan hero in 
Homer’s ‘Iliad’. 

Hercules, Greek hero. 

Hermes, god of secrets. 


science of health 
1st month of year 


doleful complainl 
merry 


Hygeia, Greek goddess of 
health. 

Janus, Roman god, guardian 
of doors, represented with 
faces on front and back of 
head. 

Jeremiah, the weeping pro¬ 
phet’ of the Old Testament. 

Jove's planet, which was 
believed to produce good 
humour. 


7th month Julius Casar. 

garment Knickerbocker, pretended 

author of Washington 
Irving’s ‘History of New 
York'. 

hospital for sick Lazarus (St. Luke xvi, 20). 
poor, esp. lepers 

to give antiseptic Lord Lister, introducer of 
treatment to method, 
wounds 

plant M. de I.obel. 

fruit Logan, who obtained the 
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Word 

Meaning 

lynch 

illegal execution 


macadamise 

make roads with 
layers of broken 
stone 

Machiavellian 

unscrupulous in 
statecraft 

mackintosh 

waterproof 

material 

magnolia 

flowering tree 

magpie 

bird 

malapropism 

ludicrous misuse 
of words 

mansard 

type of roof 

marcel 

artificial wave in 
hair 

March \ 
martial f 

3rd month 

marconigram 

wireless telegram 

martinet 

strict disciplin¬ 
arian 

maudlin 

tearful, 

sentimental 

mausoleum 

magnificent 

tomb 

mendelism 

theory of heredity 


Origin 

fruit by crossing raspberry 
and blackberry. 

probably from Charles Lynch, 
Virginian Justice of Peace, 
who in 1782 illegally fined 
opponents and was exoner¬ 
ated. 

John Loudon Me Adam, sur¬ 
veyor of public roads in 
1S27. 

Niccolo Machiavelli, author of 
‘del Principe’ in which his 
principles advocated. (Born 
at Florence, 1469). 

C. Macintosh (d. 1843), in¬ 
ventor. 

P. Magnol, French botanist 
(d. 1715). 

abbr. of Margaret. 

Mrs. Malaprop, character in 
Sheridan's ‘Rivals’. 

Francois Mansart, French 
architect (d. 1666). 

Marcel, inventor of method. 

Mars, god of war. 

Marconi, Italian pioneer in 
wireless telegraphy. 

M. Martinet, French drill- 
master of reign of Louis 
XIV. 

St. Mary Magdalene, shown 
in medieval pictures as 
shedding tears of penitence. 

Mausolus, King of Caria (4th 
cent, b.c.), for whom his 
queen built such a tomb. 

G. J. Mendel, 1822-84. 
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Word 

Meaning 

mentor 

experienced 

adviser 

mercerised 

having a silky 
gloss, chemic¬ 
ally produced 

mercurial 

volatile, light¬ 
hearted 

mesmerism 

state of 
hypnotism 

Morse 

system of tele¬ 
graphic signalling 

namby-pamby mildly 

sentimental 

narcissism 

tendency to self- 
worship 

negus 

beverage 

nicotine 

poisonous juice 
from tobacco 

ohm 

unit of electrical 
resistance 

orrery 

clockwork model 
of planetary 
system 

ottoman 

cushioned seat 
without back 
or arms 

palladium 

metal of platinum 
group 

pander 

to assist in base 
designs 

panic 

sudden alarm 


4 I 

Origin 

Mentor, the Greek adviser 
of Telemachus, son of 
Ulysses. 

J. Mercer, who patented the 
process. 

Mercury, whose planet gave a 
vivacious nature to those 
born under its influence. 

l r ranz Anton Mesmer, Swiss 
physician (i733“ I ^ I 5); his 
treatment introduced as 
animal magnetism. 

S.F.B. Morse (1791-1872), 
American inventor. 

from name of Ambrose Philips, 
writer of pastorals (d. 1749). 

Narkissos, Greek youth who 
fell in love with his own 
reflection in a pool. 

Colonel F. Negus (d. 1732), 
who first prepared it. 

Nicot, who introduced tobacco 
into France. 

G. S. Ohm, German physicist 
(1787-1854). 

Earl of Orrery (c. 1700). 

Ottoman (of the dynasty of 
Othman I, Turkish ruler). 

Pallas, a small planet. 

Pandare, character in Chau¬ 
cer’s ‘Troilus and Criseyde’. 

Pan, Greek god reputed to 
cause panic among shep¬ 
herds. 
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Word 

Meaning 

parrot 

bird 

pasquinade 

satire, lampoon 

pasteurise 

to sterili e (par¬ 
tially) milk, etc. 

peony 

dowering plant 

petersham 

1, corded silk rib¬ 
bon; 2, over¬ 
coat 

petrel 

sea-bird 

phaeton 

type of carriage 

philippic 

invective 

pinchbeck 

counterfeit; cheap 
alloy 

platonic 

harmless, con¬ 
fined to words 
(friendship) 

plimsolls 

canvas shoes 1 

Plimsoll line 

loading mark v 
on merchant r 

1 

ships j 

plutonic 

infernal 

protean 

changing, variable 

quisling 

traitor 

quixotic 

foolishly and 
excessively 
chivalrous 

rodomontade 

boastful talk 

samphire 

plant 


Origin 

probably diminutive of Pierre 
(Peter). 

Pasquin, Roman tailor famed 
for sarcasm. 

Louis Pasteur (1822-95), 
French scientist. 

Paion, physician of the gods 
(Greek). 

Viscount Petersham (19th 
century). 

probably from St. Peter. 

Phaethon, Greek god who 
drove sun chariot into the 
earth. 

Philip of Macedon, subject of 
Demosthenes’ bitter ora¬ 
tions. 

Christopher Pinchbeck, watch¬ 
maker (d. 1732). 

Plato, Greek philosopher. 

Samuel Plimsoll, chief agita¬ 
tor for Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1876, which intro¬ 
duced the Plimsoll Line. 

Pluto, god of infernal regions. 

Proteus, sea-god who assumed 
various shapes. 

Quisling, Norwegian who col¬ 
laborated with Nazis. 

Don Quixote, hero of Cer¬ 
vantes’ story. 

Rodomonte, character in 
Ariosto’s ‘Orlando Furioso'. 

from ‘herbe de St. Pierre’, St. 
Peter's herb. 
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Word 

Meaning 

sandwich 

food 


Saturday 

7th day of week \ 

saturnine 

gloomy / 

saxophone 

musical 

instrument 

Semitic 

belonging to cer ¬ 
tain races 

shrapnel 

bullets in shells 

silhouette 

outline portrait 
in profile 

silk 

line soft thread 
and cloth made 
from it 

simony 

buying or selling 
of preferment 
in religious 
offices 

spinet 

musical 

instrument 

spoonerism 

accidental confu¬ 
sion of words 

stentorian 

powerful-voiced 

tagetes 

plant 

tam-o'- 

shanter 

cap 

tantalise 

torment 


Origin 

Earl of Sandwich (probably) 
—died 1792. Said to have 
eaten slices of meat and 
cold toast while at gaming 
table. 

Saturn, Roman god, and 
planet bearing his name. 

A. Sax, inventor of saxhorn. 

Sliem (see Genesis, x 21, etc.) 

General It. Slirupnel, inventor 
during Peninsular War. 

Etienne de Silhouette (1709- 
-67), French minister of 
hnance. 

Sericus, Latin name for 
Orientals; probably Chinese 
who first produced it. 

Simon Magnus— Acts viii, 9. 


G. Spinetti, inventor (?). 

Rev. W. A. Spooner, Warden 
of New College, Oxford 
(d. 1930). 

Stentor, herald in 1 rojan 
War (Homer’s ‘Iliad’). 

from Latin ‘Tages’, Etruscan 
divinity. 

‘Tam o’ Shanter’, poem by 
Robert Burns. 

Tantalus, in Greek mythology, 
who was condemned to 
stand up to chin in water 
which receded when he 
stooped to drink. 
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Word 

Meaning 

teddy (bear) 

child’s toy 

titanic 

gigantic 

trilby 

hat 

trudgen 

stroke in 
swimming 

valentine 

sweetheart; 
love-letter 

vesta 

kind of match \ 

vestal 

pure S 

volcanic 

like a volcano 'l 

vulcanite 

preparation of y 
rubber J 

volt 

unit in electricity 

watt 

unit in electricity 

Wellington 

kind of boot 

wistaria 

flowering tree 

zeppelin 

airship 

zinnia 

plant 


Origin 

Theodore Roosevelt. 

Titans, Greek gods, children 
of Uranus. 

‘Trilby’, famous novel by 
George du Maurier. 

J. Trudgen. 

St. Valentine's Day, Feb. 14, 
when birds said to begin 
pairing. 

Vesta, in Roman mythology, 
goddess of the hearth. 

Vulcan, god of fire. 

A. Volta, Italian physicist, 
d. 1827. 

J. Watt, engineer, d. 1819. 

Duke of Wellington. 

C. Wistar, American anatom¬ 
ist. 

Count Zeppelin, German in¬ 
ventor. 

J. G. Zinn, German botanist. 



REPUTATIONS 


Here is a list of words that have changed in meaning with the 
passage of time. Many, it will be noticed, have suffered a loss 
of dignity; others have enhanced their reputations. 


Word < 

Original Meaning 

artful 

skilful 

brave 

finely dressed, 
worthy 

butcher 

dealer in goat’s 
flesh 

caitiff 

a captive 

cash 

a box in which 
money was 
kept 

censure 

opinion 

chamberlain 

a servant 

churl 

a freeman 

conceit 

a thought, idea 

crafty 

skilful in an art 
or trade 

cynosure 

a constellation 
(the ‘Little 
Bear'). 

delicate 

voluptuous 

eccentric 

not having axis 
placed centrally 

erring 

wandering 

evince 

conquer 

extravagant 

wandering be¬ 

yond bounds 

fond 

foolish 

fulminate 

to thunder 

fusty 

having taste of a 


cask 


Later Meanings 

crafty, cunning, 
courageous. 

dealer in meat ; animal 
slaughterer 

a despicable or cowardly 
person. 

contents of the box; ready 
money. 

reprimand, blame, 
holder of ceremonial office, 
a boorish person; rustic, 
a far-fetched image ; pride, 
vanity, 
deceitful. 

a centre of attraction. 

dainty; liable to illness, 
irregular, odd. 

sinful, faulty, 
show, express, 
immoderate, wasteful. 

loving, doting. 

to issue threats or censures. 

mouldy, sour. 
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Word Original Meaning 


generous 

well-born, noble 

harness 

armour in general 

humour 

fluid (in the body) 

idiot 

‘layman’, private 
person 

imp 

child, offspring 

influence 

effect of the stars 
on destiny of 
man 

journey 

travel for a single 
day 

knave 

boy 

knight 

page, boy-servant 

lewd 

unlearned; lay 

libertine 

a person set at 
liberty 

melancholy 

black bile 

minister 

a servant 

modest 

moderate 

moiety 

a half 

nice 

delicate, tender 

officious 

obliging 

pagan 

a man of the 
country 

prevent 

to come before, 
meet 

quick 

alive 

reduce 

to restore to a 
former position 
or state 

sad 

serious, sedate 

shrewd 

sharp, caustic 

silly 

blessed, innocent 

tinsel 

sparkling, 

glittering 

triumph 

a victor's 
procession 


Later Meanings 
liberal, magnanimous, 
horse’s trappings, 
mood, state of mind, 
fool, imbecile. 

mischievous child; little devil, 
effect of something on life or 
character. 

any length of travel, 
rogue. 

holder of title of honour, 
unchaste, lascivious, 
a dissolute, licentious man. 

sadness, depression, 
a pastor, 
shy, retiring. 

a small part, or one of two 
parts. 

precise, fastidious ; agreeable, 
intrusive, meddlesome, 
heathen. 

to hinder, stop. 

swift. 

to lower, diminish. 

mournful, sorrowful, 
sensible, astute, 
foolish. 

cheap, showy finery, 
any success. 
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Word 

Original Meaning 

uncouth 

unknown; 


unfrequented 

vagabond 

a wanderer, 


vagrant 

villain 

a farm-servant 

virtue 

any worthy or 


manly quality 

vulgar 

in general use 

wit 

understanding 

zest 

peel used to make 


wines more 
piquant 


Later Meanings 
boorish, uncultured. 

rascal. 

scoundrel, rogue, 
goodness, moral excellence. 

coarse. 

intellectual brilliance, humour, 
relish, gusto. 



GROUP NAMES 


Group Names, or Nouns of Multitude, are collective nouns 
which through long usage have become associated with particular 
persons, objects, etc. The following is a representative list: 


a batch of bread a 

a bench of bishops, magistrates a 
a bevy of quails a 

a board of directors, governors a 
a brood of grouse a 

a building of rooks a 

a bunch of grapes a 

a cast of hawks a 

a cete of badgers a 

a chest of drawers a 

a clump of trees a 

a clutch of eggs a 

a conclave of cardinals a 

a covey of partridges a 

a crowd of spectators a 

a desert of lapwings a 

a down of hares a 

a drove of cattle a 

a fall of woodcocks a 

a fell of hair a 

a fleet of cars, ships a 

a flight of birds, doves a 

a flight of steps a 

a flock of sheep a 

a gaggle of geese a 

a galaxy of stars a 

a gang of thieves a 

a head of cattle a 

a herd of deer, swine, buffaloes, a 
cranes a 

a hive of bees a 

a horde of savages a 
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kindle of kittens 
lepe of leopards 
library of books 
litter of pups - 
muster of peacocks 
nest of beakers 
nest of rabbits 
nidc of pheasants 
pace of asses 
pack of hounds 
panel of jurymen 
peal of bells 
posse of police 
pride of lions 
rookery of rooks, seals 
school of whales 
sedge (siege) of herons 
shoal of herrings 
skein of thread 
skulk of foxes 
sleuth of bears 
sounder of hogs 
stand of plovers 
string of beads, pearls 
stud of horses 
suite of rooms 
swarm of bees 
troop of monkeys 
troop of horsemen 
troupe of dancers 
watch of nightingales • 
wisp of snipe 




SPELLING SNARES 


abscess 

auger 

calligraphy 

abyss 

author 

calyx (yces) 

accelerate 

awful 

camellia 

acclimatise 

balloting 

carburetter 

accommodate 

banjo(es) 

carcass 

accordion 

banqueted 

ca ress 

acetic 

battalion 

cargoes 

acknowledgemen t 

beauteous 

Caribbean 

acquaint 

believable 

carolled 

acquittal 

benefiting 

carpeted 

advertisement 

benzene (i) 

cataloguing 

aerial 

benzine (2) 

catarrh 

aeroplane 

beverage 

catechism 

ageing 

biased 

caterpillar 

aggressor 

bicycle 

cauliflower 

agreeable 

bilious 

celery 

Aladdin 

binocular 

centennial 

alibi 

bivouacked 

changeable 

allotment 

bizarre 

chauffeur 

allotting 

blamable 

chilblain 

all right 

bluish 

chimneys 

amemia 

bogy, bogey 

choruses 

anaesthetic 

Britain 

chrysalis 

analyse 

Britannia 

chrysanthemum 

annulled 

Brittany 

Cincinnati 

anonymous 

broccoli 

clique 

apophthegm 

Buddha 

coconut 

appalling 

budgerigar 

colander 

apparel 

buffaloes 

Coliseum 

apparent 

bulldog 

(London) 

aquarium 

bulrush 

collapsible 

arctic 

bygone 

college 

ascetic 

by-law 

colloquial 

asphalt 

by the bye 

colonnade 

assassin 

byword 

Colosseum 

asthma 

calendar 

(Rome) 

augur 

calibre 

colossal N 
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combating 

combustible 

commiserate 

committed 

committee 

communal 

complement 

concise 

confectionery 

confessor 

conjurer 

connoisseur 

consummate 

contemporary 

corollary 

corroborate 

^courageous 

curtsy 

Dachshund 

debatable 

deceased 

deciduous 

defendant 

defensible 

definite 

dependable 

desiccated 

deterred 

developing 

diaeresis 

diarrhoea 

dilapidated 

diligence 

dinghy 

diphtheria 

diphthong 

disagreeable 

disappear 

disappoint 

discernible 


discourteous 

dissipate 

doggerel 

doily 

dominoes 

dullness 

dynamos 

dysentery 

ecclesiastic 

echoes 

ecstasy 

eczema 

edelweiss 

edging 

eighth 

eisteddfod (pi. 

eisteddfodau) 

embarrass 

embryos 

emissary 

enamelled 

encyclopedia 

enrolment 

ensuing 

enveloped 

erroneous 

erysipelas 

escapable 

eschscholtzia 

escutcheon 

Eskimos 

etymology 

euphemism 

evenness 

exceed 

excellent 

excitable 

exercise 

exhibitor 

exonerate 


expense 

extraordinary 

facetious 

fidgety 

filleted 

finical 

finicking 

flannelled 

fluky 

fo’c’s’le 

focus (pi. foci) 

folios 

forfeit 

fortieth 

foully 

frolicked 

fuchsia 

fulfilment 

f ulfillin g 

fullness 

fulsome 

fusillade 

gaiety 

galloping 

gambolled 

gases 

gauge 

genii 

ghastly 

grammar 

gramophone 

gruesome 

guarantee 

guerrilla 

gorilla 

guillotine 

guttural 

gymkhana 

gypsy 

haemorrhage 
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halcyon 

irreconcilable 

mantelpiece 

hangar 

irresistible 

margarine 

hara-kiri 

irrevocable 

medicine 

harass 

isosceles 

Mediterranean 

Hawaiian 

isthmus 

Mississippi 

.heifer 

jewellery 

moccasin 

height 

/judgment; 

modelling 

heinous 

/judgement 

Mohammedan 

herbaceous 

jockeys 

mortgage 

hereditary 

kaleidoscope 

mottoes 

hiccup 

keenness 

moustache 

hinging 

khaki 

murmuring 

honorary 

knowledgeable 

municipal 

Huguenot 

labelled 

naphtha 

hullabaloo 

labyrinth 

narcissi 

humorous 

lacquer 

necessary 

hyacinth 

languorous 

negligible 

hygiene 

laryngitis 

niece 

icicle 

leprechaun 

noisome 

immovable 

levelling 

oasis (pi. oases) 

impassable 

libellous 

obbligato 

(not to be passed) 

librarian 

obedience 

impassible 

licence 

occurred 

(insensible) 

lieutenant 

odyssey 

imperilled 

lighting 

omission 

impostor 

Lilliputian 

oppressor 

incessant 

lineament 

oscillate 

indelible 

liqueur 

palette 

indictment 

llama (animal) 

papyrus 

indigestible 

lama (priest) 

paraffin 

initialled 

luscious 

paralleled 

innocuous 

lustre 

paralyse 

innovation 

machinery 

paraphernalia 

innuendos 

mackintosh 

pavilion 

inoculate 

maelstrom 

pedalled 

inquiry 

magenta 

pencilled 

install 

mahogany 

perceive 

instalment 

malleable 

perennial 

ipecacuanha 

maniac 

personnel 

iridescent 

manoeuvre .. 

persuade 
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phlegm raisin 

stationary 

physique 

ransom 

stereotype 

Piccadilly 

rarefy 

storey 

piccalilli 

ratios 

stupefy 

piccaninny 

receive 

subtle 

piccolo 

recognise 

successful 

picketing 

recommend 

succinct 

picnicked 

reconnaissance 

summary 

piloting 

reconnoitre 

supersede 

plaguy 

referring 

suspicious 

possession 

reminiscence 

synopsis 

postilion 

remissness 

tattoo 

practice (noun) 

renaissance 

technical 

precedent 

reprieve 

teetotaller 

predecessor 

resurrection 

tessellated 

preferable < 

rhinoceros 

thief 

prestige 

rhododendron 

tobacco 

principle (rule, axiom) 

rhubarb 

tobogganing 

privilege 

ricochetted 

tonsillitis 

procedure 

righteous 

tranquil 

professor 

rivalling 

transferable 

proffer 

riveted 

truly 

profited 

saccharine 

tunnelled 

propaganda 

sagacious 

tyranny 

propeller 

sapphire 

ubiquitous 

prophecy 

sceptic 

umbrella 

pseudonym 

sciatica 

unwieldy 

psychology 

scimitar 

variegated 

ptarmigan 

scurrilous 

venal 

ptomaine 

secretary 

veranda (h) 

punctilious 

seneschal 

vicissitude 

pursuing 

separate 

victuals 

putrefy 

sepulchre 

wholly 

pyjamas 

siege 

wilful 

quarrelling 

silhouette 

woollen 

quay 

skilful 

wraith 

queue 

slyly 

xylophone 

quotient 

somersault 

yacht 

• radiator 

somnambulism 

yield 

radiance 

speech 

zephyr 



WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED 


abdomen (ab-io'-men) 
accent (verb, ak -sent') 
acetic (a-see'-tik) 
acoustic (a.-kow'-stik) 
acumen (a-kew'-men) 
adage (ad'- ij) 
addict (noun, ad'- ikt) 
adept (noun, a -dept') 
adherent (ad-Zz^r'-ent) 
admirable (ad'-mi-ra-bl) 
adobe (a-do'-bi) 
adult (a -dult’) 

advertisement (ad-ver’-tis -ment) 

aerate (ay'-e- rayt) 

again (a -gen’) 

agate (ag'~ at) 

alderman (ai^Z'-der-man) 

almanac (awl'- man-ak) 

alternate (awl'- ter-nate) 

albumen (al-bu'-men) 

albino (til-bee 1 -no) 

alibi (ai- i-by) 

alkali (a/'-ka-li) 

ally (al -ly') 

amateur (am'-a-ter) 

ambergris (aw'-ber-grees) 

amenable (a-w^e'-na-bl) 

amenity (a-min'-ity) 

amoeba (a-mee'-ba) 

amok (di-muck') 

amoral (ay-mor'-al) 

anchovy (an-cZzo'-vi) 

annex (vb. and noun, an -nex') 

antiquary (an'-ti-kwar-i) 

aperient (a-peer'-i-ent) 

apparatus (ap-a-ray'-tus) 


apparent (a-payr' -ent) 
applicable (a^'-lik-a-bl) 
appoggiatura (a-poj-a-Zoo'-ra) 
apposite (ap'~ po-zit) 
appreciate (a-^ra^-shi-ate) 
appreciation (a-pree-si-ay'- 
shun) 

armada (ar-moy'-da i; 

diT-mah'-da. 2) 
armistice (ar'-mis-tis) 
artificer (ar-Zz/'-i-ser) 
artiste (ar -teest') 

Aryan (ayr'i-dn) 
ascetic (a-sd'-ik) 
assignee (ass-i-nee') 
associate (as-so'-shi-ayt) 
association (as-so-si-ay'-shun) 
asthma (as'-ma) 
aunt (almt) 

attribute (vb. at-trib'-ewt; 

(n. a*'-rib-ewt) 

automobile (aw-toh-mo -beei) 
avalanche (av'-a-lahnsh) 
ave (ah'-vi) 
awry (a -ry') 
azure (azh'-ur) 
baccarat (bak'~ a-rah) 
bacillus (ba-sill'-us) 
badinage (bad'-i- nahzh) 
balderdash (ftaz^/'-der-dash) 
ballet [pal'- lay) 
balustrade {ba\-\is-trayd') 
banal ( 6 ay'-nal) 
bas-relief (bass relief) 
baton (bat'- n) 
benignity (ben-zg'-ni-ti) 
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blackguard {blag- ard) 
bona-fide (bo'-na.-fy'-de) 
bosom (booz'-m) 
bravado (bra-^^'-doh) 
brougham (broom) 
buffet (600'-fay) (sideboard) 
bureaucracy (bu-ro/k'-ra-si) 
cabaret (oz&'-a-ray) 
cachinnation (kak-in-wajy 7 - 
shun) 

calibre (kal'-i- ber) 
caliph {kay'-\ii\ ka'-hi) 
cantonment (kan-foow'-ment) 
caoutchouc (fow'-tshook) 
cap-^-pie (kap-a-^e 7 ) 
capillary (ka-/u 7 7 -a-ri) 
carillon (&zr'-ril-yun) 
carmine (&ar 7 -min) 
caviar(e) (ka v-i-ar') 
centenary (sen-/ee 7 -nar-i) 
cerement {seer'- ment) 
chagrin (sha.-green') 
chalcedony (kal-s^'-on-i) 
chalybeate (ka-/* 7 > 7 -i-at) 
chaperon (shap'-c r-own) 
charabanc ( shar'-a-bang ) 
charade (sha -rahd') 

Charybdis (Kar-f&'-dis) 
chauffeur (s/jo'-fur) 
chicanery (chic-ay 7 -ner-i) 
chimera (kim-^'-ra) 
chiropodist (ky-ro/> 7 -o-dist) 
cicatrice (sf&'-a-treese) 
cicerone (chi-cher-ro'-nay) 
cinchona (sin-£o '-na) 
civilization (siv-i-liz-<ry 7 -shun) 
clientele (kly'-en-tee 1) 
clothes (Idohz) 
cobra (koh'~ bra) 
cocaine (ko -kayn') 


codicil (fo^'-i-sil) 
cognac (kohn'~ yak) 
cognizance (£og 7 -ni-zans) 
cognomen (kog-wo'-men) 
cognoscente (kon-yosh-^w'-ti) 
colander (&«/ 7 -an-der) 
comatose (£o 7 -ma-tohs) 
combat (n. and v. £ow'-bat) 
communal (fo?m'-yoo-nal) 
comparable (£ow 7 -par-abl) 
comptroller (kon-Zro'-ler) 
computable (kom-pew'-tahl) 
concerto (kon-chayr'-toh) 
conduit (&o« 7 -dit, kun'- dit) 
connoisseur (kon-a-ser 7 ) 
consols (kon-so/2 7 ) 
consummate (vb. kon- sum- 
mayt) 

consummate (adj.kun-SMm'-at) 
contrary (kon'-\xa-T\) 
contrary (kon-trayr'-i) 
(self-willed) 

controversy (&o«'-tro-ver-si) 
contumacy (fow'-tew-mass-i) 
coyote (koy-o'-ti) 
cul-de-sac (kool-de-sac 7 ) 
culinary (kew'-\in-ax-i) 
cuneiform (kew’-m-ioim) 
cupola (kew'-yo-la) 
cynosure (siW-o-shoor, sin'- 
o-shoor) 
dais (days) 
debut (di -boo') 
decade (dek'-ad) 
decorous (dek-oAr'-us, deko- 
rus) 

deficit (def'-i- sit) 
demonstrable (dem-ow'-strabl) 
desiccate (<fes 7 -i-kayt) 
dilettante (dil-et-an'-ti) 
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diocese (<fy'-o-sis) 
diphthong (if/'-thong) 
diphtheria (dif-theer'-i-a.) 
discourse (v. dis- kors') 
dishabille (dis-a-WJ') 
disputable (ifs'-pew-tabl) 
dissoluble (</ts'-ol-ewbl) 
distich (i*‘s'-tik) 
diverse (div-ers') 
diversion (div-^r'-shun) 
divest (di -vest') 
dolour ( dol'-m ) 
dynast (din'-ast) 
economic (ee-kon-ow'-ic) 
edelweiss (ay'-dl-vys) 
ego (eg'o) 
egret (ee'-gret) 

elegiac (el-e-^jy'-ac, el-^'-ji-ac) 
elephantiasis (el-e-fan-/y'-a-sis 
elixir (el-Zi&s'-er 
empyrean (em-pi-m-'-an) 
enema (e»'-i-ma) 
enigma (en-fg'-ma) 
envelope (ew'-vel-ope) 
epoch (ee'-pok) 
eschscholtzia (esh-sholt'-si-a) 
espionage (es'-pi-on-ahj) 
every (« ev’-ri ) 
exile (e&s'-ile) 
exotic (eks-o*'-ic) 
extempore (eks-tem'-por-i) 
extraordinary (eks-fror'-din- 
ar-i) 

eyot (ayt) 
facade (fa -sahd') 
facet (fuss'-et) 
facile (fuss'-il) 
fakir (fa -keer') 
farrago (fa-ray'-go) 
faux pas (fo -pah’) 


febrile (fee’- brile) 

fecund (fee’-kund) 

feline (fee'-Yyn) 

femur (fee'- mur) 

finance (fm-aws') 

flaccid (}?a&'-sid) 

forehead (for'-red) 

formidable (/or'-mid-abl) 

fungi ( fun'-]y) 

furlough (fur'- lo) 

gala (guy’- la) 

garish (gayr'-ish) 

gazebo (gaz-ee'-bo) 

germane (jer -muyn') 

gerrymander (ger-i-wan'-der) 

not j- 

geyser (gay'- zer) 
ghoul (gool) 
gibber (jib'- ber) 
gibberish (g*7/-er-ish) 
gibbous (gi&'-us) 
glacier (g/as'-i-er) 
guillemot (g*7'-i-mot) 
gunwale (gwn'-el) 
gyrate (jy -rute') 
halfpenny (hay'- pen-i) 
handkerchief (/wwg'-ker-chif) 
harem (hayr'-e m) 
haricot (/irt/-i-ko) 
hasten (hay’- sn) 
hedonism (hee' -don-izm) 
heinous (hey'- nus) 

Hellenic (liel-teen'-ic) 
Herculean (her-fojztf'-li-an) 
hospitable (Aos'-pit-abl) 
host (host) 
hotel (ho -tel') 
houri (how'- ri) 
humour (hew'- mor) 
ibid (ib'-id) 
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ideology (eye-di-o/'-o-ji) 
idyll (eye'- dil) 
implacable (im-play'-kab\) 
indecorous (in-dek-o/zr'-us) 
indictable (in-rffV-tabl) 
indisputable (in-rfis'-pew-tabl) 
inexplicable (in-^&s'-plik-abl) 
infinite (iw'-fi-nit) 
inspiratory (in-s/vy'-ra-tor-i) 
interlocutor (in-ter-/o£'-u-tor) 
internecine (in-ter-ttfe'-syn) 
intestine (in-test'-in) 
intricacy (iV-trik-as-i) 
intrigue (v. & n. in -treeg') 
inveigle (in-vee'-gl) 
inventory (tV-ven-tor-i) 
irate (eye-rayt') 
irrefutable (ir-re-/<^'-tabl, 
ir-rs/'-yew-tabl) 
irremediable (ir-re-wre'-di-abl) 
isinglass (cy^'-zing-glas) 
isthmus (fs/'-mus) 
jejune (je-jewn') 
jocund (jok'~ und)' 
kaleidoscope (ka-/fi''-du-skope) 
Koran (ko -ratin') 
laboratory ( lab'-or-a-tor-i ) 
lamentable (lam'-e n-tabl) 
landau (Ian'- daw) 
launch (lawnsh) 
lichen (ly'~ ken) 
longevity (\on-jev'-iti) 
maelstrom (mayl'- strom) 
maniacal ( man-wy'-ak-al) 
margarine (mar'-g ar-een) 
matriarch (wajy'-tri-ark) 
matrix (may'-tr&Ls) 
matutinal (mat-ew-*y-nal) 
mediocre (w^e'-di-o-ker) 
megrim (mee'-grim) 


migraine (m ee-grayn') 
mischievous bw/s'-chiv-us) 
nadir (nay'- dir) 
naphtha (naf- tha) 
nascent (nass'-ent) 
notoriety (no-tor-eye'-et-i) 
obeisance (o-foy'-sans) 
obscenity (ob-seeti' 
occiput (o&'-si-put) 
octavo (ok-tay'-vo) 

Odyssey (o^'-is-i) 
omega (oh'-meg-a) 
onerous (ow'-er-us) 
ophthalmic (oi-thal'-mik) 
opus (op'-us) 
orgy (or'- ji) 
orient (oh'-ii-ent) 
ostler (os'-ler) 
otiose (oh-shi-o/rs') 
ozone (oh'-zone) 
panegyric (pan-e-^Vr'-ic) 
panorama (pan-o-ra/i'-ma) 
papyrus (pa-^y'-rus) 
paradigm (par'- a-dym) 
patriot (pay' -tri-ot) 
pestle (pes'-l) 
petard (pet -ard') 
phthisic (Hz'- ic) 
phthisis (thy'-sis; 'th' is soft) 
placable play'- kab-1) 
plagiarism (play'-jar -ism) 
plaque (plahk) 
plebiscite (pleb'-i-sit) 
plenary plee'- na-ri) 
poignant poy'- nant) 
posthumous (^os'-tew-mus) 
potentate poh'- ten-tayt) 
precedence (^»rs'-sed-ens, 
pree-s^c'-dens) 
predecessor (pree' -de-ses-or) 
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premier (prern'- i-er) 
privacy (pry’-v as-i) 
profile (proh'-ieel) 
project (n. ^>ro;'-ekt) 
proletarian (pro-let-ayr'-i-an) 
promissory [prom'- is-or-i) 
purgatory (^wr'-ga-tu-ri) 
quadrille (ka -drill') 
quarantine (foewr'-an-teen) 
raspberry (rahz'- ber-i) 
recondite (rek'- on-dite) 
replica [rep’- lik-a) 
reputable (rep'-e w-tabl) 
reredos (reer'- dos) 
ribald {rib'- aid) 
ricochet (nA'-o-shay) 
robust (roe-bust') 
saga (sah'-g a) 
salver (sa/'-ver) 
sarcophagus (sar-kof'-a-gus) 
satiety (sat-/y'-i-ti) 
scenario (shay-waA'-ri-o) 
scherzo (skert'-so) 
scion (sy'-on) 
scone (skon) 
seamstress (sew'-stress) 
seismograph (syz'-mog-raf) 
seraglio (ser-a/il'-yo) 
sinecure (sy'-ne-kewr) 
ski (shee, or skee) 


soften (so/'-n) 
species (spee'~ sheez) 
suave (swayv) 
subaltern (sz^'-al-tem) 
subtle (sut'-\) 
suicidal (sew-i-sy'-dal) 
superfluous (sew-^r'-flew-us) 
swastika (swas'-tik-a) 
sycophant (sik'-o-fant) 
syncope (swg'-ku-pi) 
syzygy («'-zi-ji) 

tabard (tab'-e rd) 
tarantula (ta-raw'-tew-la) 
tenet (tee'- nit, ten'- it) 
tetanus (te/'-an-us) 
tirade (ti-rayd') 
tornado (tor-nay’-do) 
tourniquet (foor'-ni-ket) 
trilogy (tril’- o-ji) 
umbrage (ww'-brij) 
urbane (ur -bayn') 
vehemence (vee'-e-mens) 
vicarious (vy-kayr' -i-us) 
vicissitude (vy-sfs'-i-tewd) 
victualler (vit'\-e r) 



vizier (viz-eer') 
wassail (m>s'-l) 
waistcoat (wwys'-kote, 
or ze'tfs'kut) 



PREFIXES 


Prefix 

Meaning 

Origin 

Examples 

a- 

on, in 

Anglo-Sax. 

ashore, among. 

a- (ab-, 
(abs-) 

away from 

Latin 

avert, abstain. 

a- (an-) 

without 

Greek 

atom, anarchy. 

ad- 

to, at 

Latin 

adjoin, adhere. 

ambi- 

around, 

both 

Latin 

am&idextrous, 

am&iguous. 

amphi- 

around, 

both 

Greek 

amphibious, 

amphitheatre. 

ana- (an-) 

up, back 

Greek 

analysis, anatomy. 

ante- 

before 

Latin 

ante cedent, ante date. 

anti- 

against 

Greek 

antidote, antipathy. 

apo- 

from, away 

Greek 

otology, apostle. 

arch- 

chief 

Greek 

archbishop, archduke. 

auto- 

self 

Greek 

antograph, antomatic. 

be- 

1, by 

Anglo-Sax. 

hehalf, between. 


2, intensive 

Anglo-Sax. 

hedeck, besprinkle. 


3, privative 

Anglo-Sax. 

be head, bereave. 

bis- (bi-) 

twice 

Latin 

bicycle, biscuit. 

bene- 

well 

Latin 

benefit, benevolent. 

cat a- (cath-) down 

Greek 

catastrophe, cataract. 

circum- 

around 

Latin 

circumference, 

circnmscribe. 

com- 

(con-) 

together, 

with 

Latin 

compress, connect. 

contra- against 

(counter-) 

Latin 

contradict, counteract. 

de- 

down, away 

Latin 

deduce, dethrone. 

dia- 

through 

Greek 

diagonal, zfzameter. 

dis- 

1, asunder, 
in two 

Latin 

dislocate, dispel. 


2, negation 

Latin 

disappear, disown. 

dis- (di-) 

two, twice 

Greek 

dissyllable, dicotyledon. 

dys- 

ill, difficult 

Greek 

dysentery, dyspeptic. 

e- (ex-) 

out, from 

Latin 

educate, expel. 
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Meaning 

Origin 

Examples 

ec- (ex-) 

from, out of 

Greek 

eccentric, e.rodus. 

em- (en-) 

to make 

Latin 

embolden, enable. 

enter- 

in, between 

French 

enterprise, entertain. 

epi- 

upon 

Greek 

epig ram, epitaph. 

eu- 

well, good 

Greek 

eu\ ogy, euphony. 

extra- 

beyond 

Latin 

extraordinary, 

for- 



e*/ra vagant. 

negative 

Anglo-Sax. 

forbid, forswear. 

fore- 

before 

Anglo-Sax. 

fore cast, fore head. 

gain- 

against 

Anglo-Sax. 

gainsay. 

hemi- 

half 

Greek 

hemisphere, hemistich. 

hetero- 

different 

Greek 

heterodox, heterogeneous. 

hex- 

six 

Greek 

hex agon, hexameter. 

homo- 

same 

Greek 

/homogeneous, homonym. 

hyper- 

over. 

Greek 

hyperbole, /hypercritical. 


beyond 



hypo- 

under 

Greek 

/hypodermic, /hypotenuse. 

in- (im- 

1, negative 

Latin 

in capable, imprudent. 

etc.) 

2, in, into 

Latin 

invade, immerse. 

inter- 

between 

Latin 

interrupt, interval. 

intro- 

into, within 

Latin 

introduce, in/rospection. 

juxta- 

near 

Latin 

pi*taposition. 

male- 

evil 

Latin 

malevolent, ma/ignant. 

meta- (met-j change 

Greek 

metaphor, metonymy. 

mis- 

wrongly 

Anglo-Sax. 

misdeed, mistake. 

miso- 

hate 

Greek 

misogynist, misanthrope. 

mono- 

single, alone 

Greek 

monologue, monoplane. 

ne- 

not 

Latin 

nefarious, neuter. 

non- 

not 

Latin 

nondescript, nonsense. 

ob- 

against 

Latin 

object, obstruct. 

off- 

from, away 

Anglo-Sax. 

offset, o^shoot. 

omni- 

all 

Latin 

omnipotent, omnivorous. 

ortho- 

right 

Greek 

orthodox, orthog raphy. 

out- 

beyond 

Anglo-Sax. 

outbid, otalaw. 

over- 

above, over 

Anglo-Sax. 

overthrow, overseer. 

pan- 

all 

Greek 

Panorama, pantheist. 

para- 

beside 

Greek 

parable, paraphrase. 

pene- 

almost 

Latin 

peninsular, penultimate. 

pente- 

five 

Greek 

pentagon, pen fate uch. 
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Meaning 

Origin 

Examples 

per- 

tlirough 

Latin 

permit, persist. 

peri- 

round 

Greek 

perimeter, periphrasis. 

phil- 

love of 

Greek 

j£/»7anthropist, philately. 

poly- 

many 

Greek 

polygon, poly syllable. 

post- 

after 

Latin 

postpone, postscript. 

pre- 

before 

Latin 

predict, prefix. 

preter- 

beyond 

Latin 

preternatural, pretermit. 

pro- 

before 

f Greek 
\ Latin 

prologue, 

pro]ect. 

proto- 

first 

Greek 

protoplasm, prototype. 

pseudo- 

fajse 

Greek 

pseudonym, pseudo- 
Gothic. 

quadru- 

four 

Latin 

quadruped, quadrangle. 

re- 

back, again 

Latin 

redeem, repeat. 

retro- 

back 

Latin 

retrograde, retrospect. 

semi- 

half 

Latin 

semicircle, semiquaver. 

sine- 

without 

Latin 

sinecure. 

sub- 

under 

Latin 

subdue, submit. 

subter- 

under 

Latin 

subterfuge. 

super- 

above 

Latin 

superficial, supernatural. 

sur- 

over 

French 

surmount, surname. 

syn- (sym-) together, 

with 

Greek 

synonym, sympathy. 

tele- 

from afar 

Greek 

telepathy, telegram. 

trans- 

(tra-) 

across 

Latin 

transfer, traverse. 

tri- 

three 

Latin 

triangle, trilogy. 

ultra- 

beyond 

Latin 

ultramarine, 
ultra modem. 

un- 

not 

Anglo-Sax. 

undated, unhappy. 

under- 

below 

Anglo-Sax. 

undersell, understudy. 

uni- 

one 

Latin 

unicorn, unison. 

vice- 

in place of 

Latin 

viceroy, viscount. 

with- 

against, 

back 

Anglo-Sax. 

withdraw, withstand. 
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Suffix 

Meaning 

Origin 

Examples 

-able 

capable of (adj. 

I.atin 

teach able. 


suff.) 


work able. 

-ac 

belonging to (adj. 

Latin 

elegiac, maniac (n.) 


suff.) 



-acious 

full of (adj. suff.) 

Latin 

audacious. 



mendacious. 

-ade 

noun ending $ French 

arcade, palisade. 


\ Spanish 

crusade. 

-age 

abstract noun suff. 

Latin 

bondage, leakage. 

-ain, -an, 

denoting persons 

Latin 

chieftain, pagan, 

-en,-on 

(noun suff.) 


warden, simple¬ 
ton. 

-al 

noun and adj. suff. 

Latin 

genera/, royal. 

-ance 

state or condition 

Latin 

abundance, 




clearance. 

-and, -end 

noun suffix 

Latin 

garland, dividend. 

-ane 

adjective ending 

Latin 

humane, mundane. 

-aneous 

belonging to 

Latin 

extraneons. 



miscellaneous. 

-ant (-ent) 

denoting the agent; 

Latin 

claim ant, studen/; 


adj. suff. 


milit ant, penit- 
ent. 

-ar 

belonging to 

Latin 

singular, 




rectangular. 

-ar (-er, 

denoting the agent 

Latin 

vicar, preacher. 

-ier, -or) 


collier (A.S.), 




sailor. 

-ard 

intensive 

Germanic 

coward, dullard. 

-ary 

denoting the agent 

Latin 

missionary, 




secretary. 

-ate 

verbal ending 

Latin 

agitate indica/e. 

-ate 

adjective ending 

Latin 

delicate, temper ate. 

-cle 

diminutive 

Latin 

article, parti c/e. 

-cy 

state or condition 

T.atin 

bankruptcy, 
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Meaning 

Origin 

-dom 

denoting state, 
condition 

Anglo-Sax. 

-ed (-d, -t) 

denoting past tense 
or past participle 

Anglo-Sax 

-ee 

denoting a person 

Latin 

-eer (-ier) 

denoting an agent 

Latin 

-el (-le) 

diminutive 

Anglo-Sax. 

-en 

diminutive 

Anglo-Sax. 

-en 

made of 

Anglo-Sax. 

-en 

verbal ending, 
meaning to 
make, become 

Anglo-Sax. 

-en 

past participle 

Anglo-Sax. 

-ent 

See -ant 


-eous 

adjective ending 

Latin 

-er 

denoting agent 
(see -ar) 

Anglo-Sax. 

-er 

verbal ending 
(iniin.) 

Latin 

-er 

intensive and 
frequentative 

Anglo-Sax. 

-em 

denoting direction 

Anglo-Sax. 

-era 

noun ending 

Latin 

-ery 

noun ending, 
usually denoting 
place 

Latin 

-es 

plural ending 

Anglo-Sax. 

-esce 

verb ending (to 
become or begin) 

Greek 

-ese 

belonging to 

Latin 

-esque 

having the quality 
of 

Latin 

-ess 

denoting feminine 

Latin 

-est 

denoting 

superlative 

Anglo-Sax.. 

-est 

denoting 2nd sing, 
in verbs 

Anglo-Sax. 


Examples 
freedom, wisdom. 

proved, spell. 

payee, trustee, 
engineer, 
grenadier, 
cocker el, bund/e. 
kitten, maidew. 
earthew, wool len. 
darken, quicken. 

forgiven, spoken. 

courteous, 
ligneous, 
reader, teacher. 

discover, suffer. 

chatter, glimmer. 

eastern, northern. 
cavern, lectern, 
bakery, nunnery. 

boxes, matches, 
acquiesce, 
effervesce. 
Chinese, Burmese, 
grotesque, 
picturesque, 
actress, duchess, 
dearest, neat est. 


(thou) askesl, 
takes*!. 
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Suffix 
-et (-ette) 
-fold 
-ful 
-fy 
-head 
(hood-) 
-ible 

-ic (-ique) 

-ice (-ess) 

-ics 

-id 

-ile 

-ine 

-ing 

-ion 

-ior 

-ise (-ize) 

-ish 

-ism 


-ist 


-ite 

-ive 

-kin 

-kind 


Meaning 

Origin 

Examples 

diminutive 

F rench 

ow let, marion ette. 

a number of times 

Anglo-Sax. 

two fold, mani fold. 

full of 

Anglo-Sax. 

cheer ful, aw ful. 

to make 

Latin 

elaiify, sanct ify. 

denoting state or 

Anglo-Sax. 

God head, gir Viood. 

condition 

adjective suffix 

Latin 

edible, flexible. 

belonging to 

Greek and 
Latin 

public, antique. 

noun suffix 

Latin 

coward ice, 
prow ess. 

denoting a science 

Greek 

dynamics, 

mathematics. 

adjective suffix 

Latin 

morbid, tepid. 

pertaining to 

Latin 

juven ile, Gentile. 

noun & adj. suffix 

Latin 

iod ine, feline. 

suffix of verbal 

Anglo-Sax. 

speaking, teaching. 

nouns; also pr. p. 

denoting abstract 

Latin 

emotion, taxation. 

nouns 

more; indicating 

Latin 

inferior, superior. 

the comparative 

verb ending; to 

Greek 

civilise, equalize. 

make or become 

to make; verb suff. 

Latin 

accomplish, finish. 

denoting abstract 

Greek 

atheism, socialism. 

nouns; denoting 
a state or system 

one who holds a 
doctrine or prac- 

Latin and 
Greek 

artist, chemisi. 

tises an art or 
trade 

belonging to 

Latin and 
Greek 

Jacobi/e, Israelite. 

adjective suffix 

Latin 

active, furtive. 

diminutive 

Anglo-Sax. 

lambhin, 

manikin. 


denoting a race 


Anglo-Sax. mankind, 

*- r ‘ 4 .. 
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Suffix 

Meaning 

Origin 

Examples 

-le 

noun ending 

Anglo-Sax. 

bead le, ridd le. 

-le 

frequentative and 
diminutive 

Anglo-Sax. 

sparkte, waddte. 

-lent 

full of 

Latin 

puru lent, violent. 

-less 

without, lacking 

Anglo-Sax. 

careless, ruth/ess. 

-let 

diminutive 

Latin 

brook let, rivu let. 

-like 

like 

Anglo-Sax. 

godlike, warlike. 

-ling 

diminutive 

Anglo-Sax. 

duck ling, hireling. 

-ly 

like; adj. and adv. 
suff. 

Anglo-Sax. 

kind ly, daily. 

-ment 

abstract noun suff. 
denoting verbal 
action 

Latin 

arrangement, 

retirement. 

-mony 

denoting a state 
or condition 

Latin 

matri mony, 
testi mony. 

-most 

denoting superla¬ 
tive 

Anglo-Sax. 

ioremost, utmost. 

-ness 

denoting state or 
condition 

Anglo-Sax. 

blindness, 

goodness. 

-ock 

diminutive 

Anglo-Sax. 

bullock, hillock. 

-on (-eon) 

noun suffix 

Latin 

mas on, lunch eon. 

-oon 

noun suffix 

French 

buffoon, saloon. 

-or (-our) 

denoting the agent 

Latin 

author, saviour. 

-ory 

denoting place of 
action 

Latin 

dormitory, 

purgatory. 

-ose (-ous) 

full of 

Latin 

verbose, religions. 

-ow 

noun and adj. suff. 

Anglo-Sax. 

barr ow, narrow. 

-red 

denoting a state or 
condition 

Anglo-Sax. 

kind red, hatred. 

-right 

straight, direct 

Anglo-Sax. 

down right, 
iorthright. 

-’s 

genitive suffix 

Anglo-Sax. 

man’s, ship’s. 

-ship 

(-scape) 

denoting a state or 
condition 

Anglo-Sax. 

hard ship, 
land scape. 

-some 

full of ; adj. suff. 

Anglo-Sax. 

tiresome, 

wholesome. 

-son 

son 

Anglo-Sax. 

Jack son, Wilson. 

-ster 

denoting the agent 

Anglo-Sax. 

maltster, spinster. 
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Suffix 

Meaning 

-stress 

feminine suffix 

-teen 

ten 

-ter (-tre) 

noun suffix 

-th 

denoting order 

-th 

denoting state or 
condition 

-tude 

abstract noun suff. 

-ty 

denoting quality or 
state 

-ty 

ten (multiply by) 

-ule 

diminutive 

-ure 

abstract noun suff. 
expressing ver¬ 
bal action 

-ward 

towards 

-wise 

manner, way 

-wright 

denoting the agent 

*y 

having the quality 


of 
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Origin 

Examples 

Anglo-Sax. 

seamstress, 

Anglo-Sax. 

songstress. 
fifteen, sixteen. 

Greek and 

cloister, theatre. 

Latin 

Latin 

fourth, hfth. 

Anglo-Sax. 

healt/i, wid th. 

Latin 

atti tude, lassi tude. 

Latin 

cruelty, honesty. 

Anglo-Sax. 

thirty, fifty. 

Latin 

glob ule, vestib ule. 

Latin 

capt nre, closure. 

Anglo-Sax. 

east ward, 

Anglo-Sax. 

homeward. 
contrari wise. 

Anglo-Sax. 

lik ewise. 
playwright, 

Anglo-Sax. 

wheel wright. 
dir ty, sulky. 


E 



COMMON ABBREVIATIONS 


the 



A.B., Able-bodied seaman. 

A.D. [Anno Domini), in 
year of our Lord. 

A.D.C., Aide-de-camp. 

Ad lib., At pleasure. 

Ael., Aged 

^(A rtinm Magister), Master 
of Arts. 

f?(jSL )[ante meridiem), Before 
noon. 

CAnon*} Anonymous. 

A.R.A., Associate of the Royal 
Academy. 

A.R.S.A., Associate of the 
Royal Scottish Academy. 

A.S., Anglo-Saxon. 

A.U.C. [Ab urbe condita), in 
the year from the building 
of the city, i.e. Rome. 

A. V., Authorised Version. 

B. A., Bachelor of Arts. 

Bart, (or Bt.), Baronet. 

B.B.C., British Broadcasting 

Corporation. 

B.C., Before Christ. 

B.C.L., Bachelor of Civil 
Law. 

B.D., Bachelor of Divinity. 

B.L., Bachelor of Laws. 

Bp., Bishop. 

B.Sc., Bachelor of Science. 

B. V., The Blessed Virgin. 

C. , A hundred. 

*C., Centigrade. 

C.A., Chartered Accountant. 

Cantab., Of Cambridge. 


C.B., Companion of the Bath. 

C.E., Civil Engineer. 

Cf. [confer). Compare. 

C.M., Common Metre. 

C.M. ( Chirurgi.ie Magister), 
Master in Surgery. 

C.O.D., Cash on delivery. 

Col., Colonel. 

Con. [contra). Against. 

Cr., Credit, Creditor. 

C. S.I., Companion of the Star 
of India. 

Cwt., A hundredweight. 

D. [denarius or denarii), A 
penny or pence. 

D.C.L., Doctor of Civil Law. 

D.D., Doctor of Divinity. 

D.G. [Dei gratia), By the grace 
of God. 

D.Lit., Doctor of Literature 
Do. [ditto), The same. 

Dr., Debtor, doctor. 

D.Sc., Doctor of Science. 

D.S.O., Distinguished Service 
Order. 

D. V. [Deo volente), God willing. 
Ebor. [Eboracum), York. 

E. G. [Exempli gratia), For 
example. 

Esq., Esquire. 

Etc. [Et cetera), And so forth. 
Et seq. [Et sequentes or 
sequentia), And the following. 

F. (Fahr.), Fahrenheit. 

F.A.S., Fellow of the Society 

of Arts, or of Antiquaries. 
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Fcp., Foolscap. 

F.D. [Fidei Defensor), Defender 
of the Faith. 

F.G.S., Fellow of the Geological 
Society. 

F.H.S., Fellow of the Historical 
Society. 

F.R.A.S., Fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society. 

F.R.C.P., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 
F.R.C.S., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 

F.R.G.S., Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 
F.R.H.S., Fellow of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 

F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

F. Z.S., Fellow of the Zoological 
Society. 

G. A., General Assembly. 

G.B., Great Britain. 

G.C.M.G., Grand Cross of St. 

Michael and St. George. > 

G.P.O., General Post Office. 

G. R. (Georgius Rex ),George the 
King. 

Hants., Hampshire. 

H. I.H., His or Her Imperial 
Highness. 

H.M., His or Her Majesty. 

H.M.I., His Majesty's Inspector 
of Schools. 

H.M.S., His or Her Majesty's 
Ship. 

Hon., Honourable ; Honorary. 

H.P., Horse-power. 

H.R.H., His or Her Royal 
Highness. 
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lb. [Ibid., ibidem), In the same/ 
place. 

Id Pfldem), The same. 

I.E. [Id est), That is. 

I.H.S. ( Jesus Hominum Salva¬ 
tor), Jesus Saviour of Men. 

Imp. [Imperator), Emperor. 

Incog. ( Incognito ), Unknown. 

In loc. {In loco), In the place. 

I.N.R.I. ( Jesus Nazarenus Rex 
Judaeorum), Jesus of Nazar¬ 
eth, King of the Jews. 

Inst., Instant—the present 
month. 

I. O.U., I owe you. 

J. P., Justice of the Peace. 

K. B., Knight of the Bath; 
King’s Bench. 

K.C., King’s Counsel. 

K.C.B., Knight Commander of 
the Bath. 

K.G., Knight of the Garter. 

K. G.C., Knight of the Grand 
Cross. 

Kt., Knight. 

Lat., Latitude. 

Lb ^Libra), a pound in weight. 

Dr (or £), A pound sterling. 

L. C.J., Lord Chief Justice. 

L.D.S., Licentiate in Dental 

Surgery. 

LL.B r^y.egum Baccalaureus), 
Bachelor of Laws. 

LL.D fflegum Doctor), Doctor 
of Laws. 

L.M., Long Metre. 

L. S.D. .(< librae, solidi, denarii), 
Pounds, sliillings, penbe. 

M. ( mille ), A th<msand. 

M.A., Master of rcrts. 
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M.B., Bachelor of Medicine; 

Bachelor of Music. 

M.C., Military Cross. 

M.D., Doctor of Medicine. 

Mem. [Memento), Remember, 
memorandum. 

Mgr., Monsignor. 

M.M., Military Medal. 

M.P.. Member of Parliament. 
M.P.S., Member of the Pharma¬ 
ceutical Society. 

Mr., Master or Mister. 

M.R., Master of the Rolls. 
M.R.A.S., Member of the Royal 
Academy of Science. 
M.R.C.P., Member of the Royal 
College of Preceptors. 
M.R.C.S., Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 

M. R.G.S., Member of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 

Mrs., Mistress. 

MS. (plural, MSS.), Manuscript. 
Mus.B., Bachelor of Music. 

Mus. Doc., Doctor of Music. 

N. B. [Nota bene). Note well. 

N.B., North Britain; New 

Brunswick. 
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O.M., Order of Merit. 

O. T., Old Testament. 

Oxon., Oxford. 

Oz., Ounce. 

P. C., Privy Councillor. 

Per cent. [Per centum). By the 
hundred. 

Ph.D., Doctor of Philosophy. 

V .Wr^[Post meridiem). After¬ 
noon ; Postmaster. 

P.M.G., Postmaster-General. 

P.O., Post Office. 

P.R.A., President of the Royal 
Academy. 

Pro tern. [Pro tempore), For 
the time being. 

Prox 'rXProximo), Next. 

P.S. [Post scriptum), Postscript, 
after-writing. 

P. T.O., Please turn over. 

O.C., Queen's Counsel. 

Q. E.D. [Quod erat demonstran¬ 
dum), Which was to be 
proved or demonstrated. 

O.L. [Quantum libet), As much 
as you please. 

Q.M.G., Quartermaster- 
General. 


Nem. con. [Netnine contradi- 
cente), Unanimously ; no one 
contradicting. 

Nos .'TN umbers. 

Non seq. [Non sequitur). It 
does not follow. 

N.T., New Testament. 

N. U.T., National Union of 
Teachers. 

Obr&biit), He died. 

O. H.M.S., On His Majesty’s 
Service. 




Qr., Quarter. 

Qt., Quart. 

Q. V. [Quod vide), Which see. 

R. [Rex, Regina), King ; Queen. 

R.A., Royal Academy ; Royal 

Academician ; Royal Artil¬ 
lery. 

R.A.M., Royal Academy of 
Music. 

R.C., Roman Catholic. 

R.C.M., Royal College of Music. 
R.E., Royal Engineers. 
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Rev., Reverend. 

R.I.P. (Requiescat in pace), 
May he (or she) rest in 
peace. 

R.N., Royal Navy. 

Rt. Hon., Right Honourable. 

R. V., Revised Version. 

Sarum., Salisbury. 

Scil. {Scilicet), To wit, namely. 

S. P.C.K., Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

S.P.Q.R. (Senatus Populusque 
Romanus), The Senate and 
People of Rome. 

St., Saint. 

S. W., South-West. 

T. O.TTum Over. 

Toe H., Talbot House (from 
signallers’ letters, T.-H.). 

T.R.H., Their Royal High¬ 
nesses. 

T. U.C., Trades Union Congress. 

U. D.C., Urban District Council. 
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U.F.C., United Free Church. 

U.K., United Kingdom. 

Ult. {Ultimo), Last. 

U.N.O., United Nations Organ¬ 
isation. 

U. S.A., United States of Amer¬ 
ica. 

V. {Vide), See. 

V.C., Victoria Cross. 

V.D., Venereal Disease. 

Ven., Venerable. 
Vis.^yiscount. 

V\tT{V idelicet), Namely. 

V. R. {Victoria Regina), Queen 
Victoria. 

W. , West. 

W. S., Writer to the Signet. 
Wt., Weight. 

X. (Greek, Ch.), Christ. 

Xmas., Christmas. 

Xn., Christian. 

Y. M.C.A., Young Men’s Chris¬ 
tian Association. 



THE STOPS 


* 


Punctuation is only a means to an end, a device to avoid 
ambiguity and promote smooth reading. It should therefore be 
used sparingly, and never merely for effect. 

Punctuation reforms may be overdue. The Bible provides 
a strong case for the abolition of inverted commas; Bernard 
Shaw contemptuously discarded the apostrophe; other reformers 
go even further and maintain that the only indispensable 
punctuation mark is the full stop. To the student, however, 
knowledge of the rules is more important than their reform. 
He should be familiar with all the commonly accepted stops, 
whose functions are defined and illustrated in the following 
table :— 


Punctuation 

MARKS 

Full Stop or 
Period (.) 


Uses 

1. To end a sentence 

2. To mark a contrac¬ 
tion or abbreviation 


Examples 

1. He stopped. He 
looked. He listened. 

2. B.B.C. ; MSS.; Feb.; 
Lieut. 


Colon (:) 


0 -) 


1. To divide a sentence 
of two clauses, the 
second of which is an 
elaboration or ex¬ 
planation of the first, 
or in antithesis to it. 

2. To introduce a list 
or enumeration. (The 
colon here is often 
followed by a dash) 

3. To introduce a pas¬ 
sage in direct speech 


1. Blessed are the 
meek: for they shall 
inherit the earth. 

Ye worship ye know 
not what: we know 
what we worship... . 

2. He speaks four 
languages :— Eng¬ 
lish, French, Ger¬ 
man, and Russian. 

3. The chairman, in 
his opening remarks, 
said: “It is a great 
privilege for me 
to . . 
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Punctuation 

marks 

Semi-colon (;) 


Comma (,) 



Uses 

1. To separate related 
clauses, as a substi¬ 
tute for comma plus 
conj unction 

2. To separate antithe¬ 
tical clauses 

1. To indicate a brief 
pause in a statement 

2. To separate individ¬ 
ual items in a list 

3. To mark off words, 
phrases, etc., in ap¬ 
position or in paren¬ 
thesis 

4. To introduce a 
short passage in 
direct speech 


5. To separate adjec¬ 
tives which precede 
and qualify a noun 

6. To mark off an ad¬ 
verbial clause which 
precedes the main 
clause in a sentence 

7. To mark off an 
absolut e construction 


Examples 

1. He called again; 
there was no reply. 

2. Save to lend ; lend 
to save. 

1. I remember, I re¬ 
member, The roses, 
red and white.. . . 

2. Ships, towers, 
domes, theatres, and 
temples. . . . 

3. Their captain, the 
Vicar, won the toss, 
but, to our surprise, 
allowed us to bat 
first. 

4. I said, “I have lost 
my way." 

" Your way," he said, 
"lies through the 
wood." (N.B. The 
second sentence 
shows how the com¬ 
ma is most frequent¬ 
ly used in direct 
speech.) 

5. It was a lively, 
eager, excited crowd 
that followed him. 

6. Although his life 
was so short, John 
Keats won enduring 
fame as a poet. 

7. The morning being 
fme, we decided not 
to take our rain¬ 
coats. 
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Punctuation 

marks 

Exclamation 


Mark (!) 


Uses 

To indicate an abrupt 
expression of emotion 


Examples 

Interjections: — Ah! 
Oh ! Alas ! Hurrah ! 
etc. Good gracious ! 
Wishes :—May it be 
soon! Would he were 
here! “Ruin seize 
thee, ruthless King!” 
Apostrophes: — 

“O World! O Life! 
O Time! 

On whose last steps I 
climb . . ." 
“Welcome, wild 
North-easter!" 
Commands :—Get out! 
Fire! “Waken, lords 
and ladies gay!" 


Mark of Inter¬ 
rogation, or 
Question 
Mark (?) 
Apostrophe (’) 


Inverted 

Commas 



To indicate a direct 
question 

1. To mark the omis¬ 
sion of a letter or 
letters 

2. To denote the pos¬ 
sessive case of nouns. 
(’s=O.E. genitive 
“ -es") 

1. To enclose a quota¬ 
tion or any passage 
in direct speech 

2. To indicate the title 
of a book, name of a 
ship, etc. 

3. To denote a coined 
word or a word used 


What is your name? 
“Does the road wind 
up-hill all the way?" 

1. Can’t. O’er. “I'm 
wearing awa’, Jean." 

V 

2. Man's work; Moses' 
laws; children’s toys. 


1. “You must be very 
old, Sir Giles,"I said. 
He said: “Yea, very 
old." 

2. In “Perils of the 
Sea’ * I read the story 
of the “Titanic." 

3. And mockingly she 
smiled 



Punctuation 

marks 
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Single inverted 
commas 

r . . .’) 

Brackets ( ) 


The Dash (—) 


The Hyphen (-) 


Uses 

in an unfamiliar 
sense 


To enclose a quotation 
within a quotation 


To enclose words that 
form a parenthesis 
or break in the gram¬ 
matical construction 
of a sentence 
(N.B. Dashes or com¬ 
mas may also mark a 
parenthesis) 

i. To indicate a paren¬ 
thesis (as above) 


2. To indicate that a 
sentence is not fin¬ 
ished 

3. To create an effect, 
as before a climax or 
dramatic statement 

1. To link two or more 
words which together 
form a single com¬ 
pound word 

2. To connect a prefix 
with a word when 
the latter begins with 
the same vowel as 
that which ends the 
prefix 


Examples 

As he “glibbered” his 
excuses. 

Do you think “Swing” 
has come to stay? 

“ Learn ‘All the world's 
a stage’, for your 
homework,” said the 
teacher. 

They (the detective 
and his assistant) re¬ 
turned on the follow¬ 
ing day (Thursday). 


1. Striking a match— 

he had lost his torch 
in the cave—he 

found himself in a 
long tunnel. 

2. If we fail—well, you 
all know what will 
happen. 

3. There was a shot 
and—silence. 

1. A round-about route; 
mother-in-law; a 
cock-and-bull story. 

2. Co-operative pre¬ 
eminent; re-estab¬ 
lish. 



THE CASE FOR GRAMMAR 

"Why learn grammar?" the student may ask, with recol¬ 
lections of successful speakers and writers who have professed 
contempt for its discipline. 

Grammar, it is argued, is the servant, not the master, of 
language. It has been neatly described as "an accessory after the 
fact , since the laws of syntax and accidence are prescribed by 
usage rather than by logic. Custom, not common sense, governs 
the growth of the language; for the extension of its vocabulary, 
as for changes in spelling and pronunciation, it is indebted not 
to purists and pedants, but to ordinary talkers and writers. In 
short, it is the common man who makes the King’s English. 

Good grammar (the argument proceeds) is not the same 
thing as good writing. There was no text-book of English Grammar 
until nearly twenty years after Shakespeare's death. Genius has 
always been a law unto itself. 

All this may be true. At the same time it will be readily 
admitted that good writing depends to no small degree upon 
clear thinking. The good writer is one who knows what he wants 
to say and chooses unerringly the best way of saying it. To do 
this he must have a true feeling for words and be at ease with 
the language. Knowledge of the rules may not produce a literary 
masterpiece, but it can be a valuable aid to clarity of thought 
and correctness of expression. 

The necessity to express himself as clearly and precisely as 
possible may also be regarded as a duty which every writer owes 
to his readers. In this sense, therefore, good grammar may be 
defined as the good manners of speech and writing. 

The A B C of grammatical terminology which follows has been 
compiled to enable the student to solve his own language 
problems. It is intended mainly for reference, though a tolerably 
complete course in English grammar could be based on its defini¬ 
tions and examples. 
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GRAMMATICAL TERMS 


Term 

ablaut 


absolute 

(construc¬ 

tion) 


abstract 

(noun) 


accidence 


accusative 





Meaning 

A change in the root 
vowel of a word 


“Freed'’, or apart 
from, its normal 
grammatical accom¬ 
paniments 


A name applied to 
nouns indicating in¬ 
tangible things or 
qualities 

The part of grammar 
which deals with in¬ 
flexions, or the vari¬ 
ous forms words can 
take 

The grammatical case 
of the direct object 
of a verb or preposi¬ 
tion 


Example 

ring, rang, rung. (N.B. 
This vowel-grada¬ 
tion is most promin¬ 
ent in the past tense 
of “strong” verbs.) 

1. Adjective absolute: 
“The race is not to 
the swift”. 

2. Adverb absolute: 
Unfortunately it did 
not succeed. 

3. Imperative absolute: 
This man —call him 
what you please—is 
my friend. 

4. Infinitive absolute : 
To think that we 
might have been 
heard! 

5. Nominative absolute: 
The clock having 
struck, he ceased work 

joy, truth, beauty. 


rich, richer, riches/. 
(See ‘ ‘ inflexion' ’, “ de¬ 
clension”, etc.) 

He scored a goal. I 
slept on the ground. 
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Term 

active voice 


adjective 


adverb 


affix 


analysis 


antecedent 


Meaning 

That form of a verb 
which shows the sub¬ 
ject performing the 
action 

A word which qualifies 
or describes a noun 
or pronoun 


A word which modifies 
a verb (or an adjec¬ 
tive or another ad¬ 
verb) 


A particle or word (pre¬ 
fix or suffix) added 
to the stem or root 
of a word 

The breaking up of a 
sentence into its 
grammatical ele¬ 
ments for the pur¬ 
pose of exam ining 
its construction 
A noun or clause to 
which a following 
pronoun or adverb is 
related 


Example 

They destroyed the 
crops. 

(See "voice”.) 

Demonstrative: "this 
day”. 

Distributive: ‘ ‘every 
boy”. 

Numeral: "'five 
weeks”. 

Possessive: "your 
friend”. 

Qualitative: "blue sky” 

Quantitative: "many 
signs”. 

Adverb of :— 

Time: Do it now. 

Place: Put it there. 

Manner: Speak clearly. 

Degree: Quite good; too 
soon. 

Reason: Therefore, go 
away. 

Assertion: Yes, it is 
true. 

Prefix: antidote] 
unchanged. 

Suffix: weak ness; 
John's. 

See "clause”, "phrase”, 
"parts of speech”, 
etc. 


The story which he 
told was incredible. 
("Story” is anteced¬ 
ent of "which”.) 
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Term 

antonym 


aphaeresis 


aphesis 


apocope 

apodosis 


apostrophe 


apposition 


archaism 
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Meaning 
• A word opposite in 
meaning to another 
word 

The dropping of a let¬ 
ter or syllable at the 
beginning of a word 


The dropping of an 
initial unaccented 
vowel 


The loss of a final letter 
or syllable 

The main clause, ex¬ 
pressing the conse¬ 
quence, in a condi¬ 
tional statement. (See 
“protasis") 

1. A punctuation sign 
to indicate (a) the 
omission of a letter; 
(b) the genitive or 
possessive case of a 
noun 

2. A figure of speech. 

The placing of a noun, 

or its equivalent, be¬ 
side another noun in 
a sentence, for the 
purpose of a fuller 
explanation or de¬ 
scription 

A word, phrase or con¬ 
struction that has 
become out of date 


Example 
first—last; trans¬ 
parent—opaque. 

sample (for 
“ensample"); 
spite (for “despite"); 
spend (for “dispend"); 
cycle (for “bicycle"), 
mend (for “amend"); 
squire (for 
“esquire"); 
specially (for 
“especially"), 
cab (for “cabriolet"); 
auto (for “auto¬ 
mobile"). 

If it rains, the match 
will be put off. 


1. (a) don’t, o’er, it’s; 
(b) John’s bicycle, 
women’s meeting. 

2. See example under 
“Figures of Speech". 

% 

Mr. Jones, the baker. 

The rumour that he was 
dead was proved 
false. 


“wist" (knew); 
“eftsoons” (promptly); 
“quoth the knight". 
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Term 

article 


aspirate 


assimilation 


auxiliary 

verbs 


bilinguals 


brachylogy 


Meaning Example 


1. The definite article is 
the word "the”, indi¬ 
cating one particular 
person or object. 

2. The indefinite article 
is the word "a” ("an” 
before a vowel), in¬ 
dicating a single, but 
not particular, per¬ 
son or object 

The breath-like sound 
of the letter "h” 
when not combined 
with another con¬ 
sonant 

The identification of 
one consonant with 
another when the 
two are combined 

Verbs which assist 
other verbs in the 
formation of tense, 
voice, etc. 


Words of the same 
meaning derived 
from different 
sources 

A "shortened” or con¬ 
densed form of ex¬ 
pression 


1. This is the way. 


2. He ate a piece of an 
apple. 


As in "Aorse”, "Aeat”, 
not in "pAotograpA”. 


"assault” (from Latin 
"ad” + "saltare”). 
"immortal” ("in”-f 
"mortal”). 

I am studying hard. 

They have forgotten. 

We shall begin now. 

But not in:— 

I am a teacher. 

They have clean 
hands. 

(These verbs are called 
"Notional”.) 
f forgive (English) 

\ pardon (Latin) 
f end (English) 

\ conclusion (Latin). 
"Enough said!” 

"Less noise, please!” 
"Trollope’s works are 
as good (as) or better 
than Dickens’.” 

(N.B. The last example 
is not good English.) w 
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Term 

case 


catachresis 


cedilla 


circumflex 

accent 


clause 



Meaning 

The form of a noun, 
pronoun, or adjec¬ 
tive which, in in¬ 
flected languages, 
expresses its relation 
to other words in a 
sentence. (N.B. 
Modem English is 
largely an uninflected 
language) 


The perversion of words 
by using them in 
senses that do not 
belong to them 
A mark placed under 
the letter “c” (9) to 
indicate a sibilant 
(an s-sound) 

A mark (“) placed over 
a vowel to indicate a 
contraction or the 
loss of a sound 
Part of a complex sen¬ 
tence, containing a 
subject and predi¬ 
cate but having the 
function of a noun, 
an adjective, or an 
adverb 

(N.B. A clause may 
also be a short, 
simple sentence) 


Example 

1. Nominative case 
(subj. of verb): 

John saw me. 

2. Vocative case (person 
spoken to): 

John, did you see 
me? 

3. Accusative case (obj. 
of verb): 

I saw John. 

4. Genitive case (show¬ 
ing possession): 

I am John’s friend. 

5. Dative case (indirect 
object): 

I gave John my 
watch. 

a chronic headache; an 
aggravating person. 

Francois, Proven9al 


“fete”; 

French “fen£tre", from 
Latin “fenestra". 

1. Show me where you 
left off. (Noun cl. 
object of “show"). 

2. Here is the place 
where you left off 
(Adj. clause describ¬ 
ing “place".) 

3. Begin again where 
you lejt off. (Adv. 
clause of "place".) 
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Term 


cognate 

accusative 

collective 

noun 

colloquialism 


common noun 


comparison 
(degrees of) 

complement 


complex 

sentence 


concession 
(clause of) 


Meaning 


A noun in the accusa¬ 
tive (object) case 
which repeats the 
idea of the subject 
The name of a group of 
persons or things re¬ 
garded as a whole 
An expression used in 
common speech but 
excluded from more 
dignified literary 
usage 

A name denoting one 
of a class of persons 
or things with similar 
characteristics 
Changes in form which 
indicate degrees of 
quality possessed by 
adjectives or adverbs 
A word or phrase re¬ 
quired to “complete” 
the predicate after 
certain intransitive 
verbs 

A sentence consisting 
of a main clause (or 
clauses) and a subor¬ 
dinate clause (or 
clauses) 

The name given to a 
subordinate adverb¬ 
ial clause which con¬ 
cedes or admits a diffi¬ 
culty to be overcome 


Example 

4. Where did you leave 
off? (Main clause— 
simple sentence.) 

Joseph dreamed a 
dream. 

“Fight the good 
fight!" 

flock, crew, army. 

“hard up” (short of 
money); 

“bob” (a shilling). 

child, field, desk. 


Positive: rich. 
Comparative: richer. 

S uperlative: r chest. 

“This was the noblest 
Roman of them all." 
He became a great fnan. 

We shall come when 
you call. 

Main: We shall 

001X16 • • • • 

Subordinate: when you 
call. 

Although he works hard, 
he may not pass. 
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Term 

concord 


conjugation 


conjunction 


copulative 


correlatives 


Meaning 

The agreement in num¬ 
ber, person, or case 
of one word with an¬ 
other in a sentence 


A term used to denote 
the inflection of 
verbs, or a class of 
verbs having partic¬ 
ular inflections 
A word which joins 
sentences, clauses, 
phrases, or single 
words 


1. Conjunctions which 
link two or more 
subjects or predi¬ 
cates 

2. Verbs which link 
subjects and com¬ 
plements in a sen¬ 
tence 

A pair of words acting 
as a single co-ordin¬ 
ating conjunction. 
N.B. Each correla- 


Example 

These books belong to 
that boy. 

(The demonstrative ad¬ 
jectives agree in 
number with their 
nouns.) 

When the wind blows 
the leaves fall. 

(The verbs agree in 
number and person 
with their subject.) 

Strong verb: 

ring, rang, rung. 

Weak verb: 

bum, burned, burnt. 

1. Co-ordinating (join¬ 
ing words, etc. of 
equal importance): 

“Tom, Dick and 
Harry.” 

“Either this or that.” 

2. Subordinating (join¬ 
ing main and sub¬ 
ordinate clauses): 

“He failed because he 
was lazy.” 

1. The detective and 
the doctor were soon 
on the scene. 

2. My hobby is fret¬ 
work. 

Neither his nor mine 
will do. 

(Also “both . . . and”; 
“not only . . . but 


F 
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Term 

corruption 

dative 

declension 

demonstratives 


diaeresis 

dialect 

digraph 


Meaning 

tive must be followed 
by the same part of 
speech 

Changes in the form of 
words due to false 
analogy, illiteracy, 
etc. on the part of 
speakers and writers 
The case of the indirect 
object 

A term denoting the 
inflection of nouns, 
pronouns and adject¬ 
ives, or a class of 
these having particu¬ 
lar inflections 
Pronouns, adjectives or 
adverbs which de¬ 
monstrate or "point 
out" 


A mark (") to indicate 
that two consecutive 
vowels in a word are 
pronounced as separ¬ 
ate sounds; it is 
placed over the 
second vowel 
A form of speech pecul¬ 
iar to a certain geo¬ 
graphical area 
The union of two letters 
to represent a single 
sound 


Example 

also”; "either . . . 
or".) 

"tawdry" (from "St. 

Audrey’s Fair"), 
"gipsy" (from “Egyp¬ 
tian"). 

See "Case". 

man, men, men’s. . . . 
who, whom, whose. . . . 

(See also "Conjuga¬ 
tion. 

1. Demonst. Pronouns: 
" These are mine and 
those are yours". 

2. Demonst. Adjectives: 
" This book" . . . 
"Such people." . . . 

3. Demonst. Adverbs: 
"Come hereY ' 
"hence," "thither," 
etc. 

dais, aerate. 


"bairn" (Scot.), 
"ken". 

"gradely" (Yorks.), 
mediaeval, Caesar; 
physics, thing. 
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Term 

diphthong 


disjunctive 


distributives 


double 

negative 


doublets 


elision 


ellipsis 


epenthesis 


Meaning 

The pronunciation of 
two simple vowels 
as a single sound or 
syllable 

A term applied to con¬ 
junctions which link 
alternatives or con¬ 
trasted statements 

Pronouns and adject¬ 
ives which refer to 
individual members 
of a group rather 
than to the whole 

The use of a second 
negative to intensify 
the first; not allowed 
in modem English 
usage 

Words derived from the 
same root but differ¬ 
ent in form and 
meaning 

The omission of a vowel 
or syllable for the 
purpose of smoother 
pronunciation 

The shortening of a 
sentence by the omis¬ 
sion of a word or 
words that may read¬ 
ily be understood 
from the context 

The intrusion of a let¬ 
ter or syllable in a 
word for the sake of 
euphony 


Example 

“house”, “choice”. 


“Not this man, but 
Barabbas.” 

“Give it to the brother 
or the sister.” 

“each,” “every,” 
“either,” “neither.” 

“Neither of the candi¬ 
dates was success¬ 
ful.” (Note the verb 
in the singular.) 

“I shouldn’t be sur¬ 
prised if he didn’t do 
it.” 


' ‘ amiable—‘ ‘ amicable 
' ‘gentle’ ’—* ‘genteel’ ’ 
“royal”—“regal”. 

“Fie on’t!” 

“the murm’ring wind”. 

“Certainly there be 
(those) that delight 
in giddiness.” 


“nightingale” (from 
Mid. Eng. “nighte- 
gale” 

“corporal” (from 
French “caporal”). 
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Term 

epithet 


ethic 

dative 


etymology 


euphony 

explosives 


factitive 


figure of 
speech 


finite 


Meaning 

An adjective which ex¬ 
presses an attribute 
or particular quality 
of a noun 

An obsolete indirect 
object (“dative of 
emotion”) represent¬ 
ing the speaker as in¬ 
directly concerned in 
the fact stated 

The science which 
treats of the origin 
and history of words 

Charm or agreeableness 
of sound in words, 
phrases, etc. 

The name given to con¬ 
sonant sounds pro¬ 
duced by an explo¬ 
sion of the breath 
(Also called “Stops” 
or “Mutes”) 

A term applied to 
verbs of making, 
thinking and calling 
A factitive object is 
the complement to 
the object of such 
verbs 

An expression in which 
words are used, not 
in their literal sense, 
but symbolically or 
imaginatively for lit¬ 
erary effect 

A term used for the 
parts of a verb which 
are limited or 


Example 
“dauntless hero”; 

“heinous offence”; 
“blushing bride”. 

“Sink me the ship, 
master gunner!” 


See “accidence”, 
“case”, 
“declension”, 
“philology”. 

See “elision”, 
‘epenthesis”, etc. 

p, b; d, t; g (as in 
“gap”), k. 


“They made him pre¬ 
sident.” 

4 4 1 consider the man an 
impostor.” 

Factitive objects: 
“president,” 
“impostor.” 
metaphor, simile, 
oxymoron, paradox, 
etc. 


“I write.” 

“I wrote.” 

“I have written.” 
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Term 


fused 

participle 


gender 


genitive 


gerund 


grammar 


Meaning 

“bounded” by a sub¬ 
ject, with which they 
agree in person and 
number 

An error in construc¬ 
tion arising from a 
confusion of the ger¬ 
und with the present 
participle 


A grammatical term 
used in the classifica¬ 
tion of things accord¬ 
ing to their sex, or 
sexlessness 


The case of a noun or 
pronoun which de¬ 
notes possession or 
ownership 

A noun which has the 
form of the present 
participle of a verb; 
it retains its verbal 
force, though pos¬ 
sessing all the func¬ 
tions of a noun 


The study of a lan¬ 
guage, especially in 
regard to its inflec¬ 
tions, sentence-struc¬ 
ture and phonetic 
system 


Example 
'I shall write." 


‘He never forgot his 
friend cheating him.” 
(“cheating,” the true 
object, is gerund not 
participle, and 
should be qualified 
by the possessive 
“friend’s”.) 

1. Masculine gender: 
“man”, “buck”. 

2. Feminine gender : 
“woman”, “doe”. 

3. Neuter gender: 
“coat”, “chair”. 

4. Common gender: 
“person”, “rabbit”. 

“The thrush’s nest.” 

“The watch is mine." 

“My hobby is collecting 
coins.” 

“Excuse my interrupt- 
ing." 

“Where is my walking- 
stick?” 

(N.B. “walking” is 
called the Gerundial 
Adjective.) 

See “accidence”, 
“phonology”, 
“syntax”, etc. 
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Term 

Grimm’s Law 


historic 


historic 

present 


homonym 


homophone 


hybrid 


idiom 


imperative 


Meaning 

The name given to a 
system of sound- 
shift ings or conson¬ 
ant changes which 
followed the break¬ 
ing up of the original 
Aryan tongue 
A grammatical term 
applied to tenses 
which narrate past 
events 


The present indicative 
used to give vivid¬ 
ness in the narration 
of a past event 

A word identical in 
form with another 
but having a differ¬ 
ent meaning 

A word identical in 
sound with another 
but different in spell¬ 
ing and meaning 

A word whose compon¬ 
ent parts are derived 
from different lan¬ 
guages 

An expression or a 
language peculiar to 
a country or district 

The mood which ex¬ 
presses a command 
or request 


Example 
English: “/ather”. 
Latin: “pdXev"\ 
English: “fwo”. 
Latin: “duo". 


1. Past Indefinite (or 
Simple): “I spoke.” 

2. Past Continuous (or 
Imperfect): “I was 
speaking”. 

3. Past Perfect: “I had 
spoken". 

“With a warning cry, 
he thrusts himself be¬ 
tween the opponents 
and receives the blow 
which was meant 
for his friend.” 

“sole”=i,afish;2,only. 

“bay”—1, kind of tree; 
2, a recess ; 3, dog’s 
bark; 4, a horse. 

“knave”—“nave”; 
“sail”—"sale”. 

“betray” (Anglo-Saxon 
prefix; Latin root); 

“bicycle” (Latin and 
Greek). 

“He gave me the cold 
shoulder." 

“Do not give in if you 
are hard up" 

* ‘ Take away that 
bauble!” 

“Leave me alone.” 
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Term 

impersonal 

verb 


indicative 


indirect 

object 


indirect 

speech 


infinitive 


inflection 
(or inflexion) 


interjection 


interrogatives 

intransitive 

(verb) 


Meaning 

A verb which lacks a 
grammatical subject, 
or one used only in 
the third person 

The mood which states 
a fact or asks a ques¬ 
tion concerning one 

A person or thing in¬ 
directly, but not 
primarily, affected 
by the action ex¬ 
pressed in the verb 

The words of a speaker 
reported in the third 
person by a hearer 
or reader. (Also called 
“Reported Speech” 
or “Oratio Obliqua.”) 

The mood of the verb 
in its simplest form, 
not limited by per¬ 
son or number 

Variation in the form 
of words to indicate 
grammatical rela¬ 
tions 


A part of speech ex¬ 
pressing an exclama¬ 
tion or ejaculation 
Words used to ask 
questions 

A verb that does not 
require a direct ob- 
ject 


*7 

Example 

“See how it snows." 
“Methinks he is a 
knave.” 

“The house was 
empty” 

“Did you forget?” 

See “Case” and 
‘Dative”. 


Direct Speech: “I shall 
need this copy to¬ 
morrow,” he said. 

Indirect Speech: He 
said he would need 
that copy on the 
following day. 

"To sleep; perchance 
to dream. ...” 


“boy”—“boys”; “we” 
—“us”; “wife”— 
“wife’s”; “sleep— 

sleeping — slept”, 
etc. 

(See “Declension”, 
“Conjugation”, etc.) 

“Ah!” “Hallo!” 

“Good gracious!” 

“Which?” “Whose?” 

“The friends parted." 

“The tent collapsed." 
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Term 

irregular verb 


jargon \ 
journalese / 


labials 


ligature 

liquids 


loose 

sentence 


loose-periodic 

sentence 


metathesis 


mood 


Meaning 

A verb of complete con¬ 
jugation though not 
of the normal strong 
or weak type 
Debased speech con¬ 
sisting of unfamiliar, 
confused or circum¬ 
locutory expressions 

The name given conso¬ 
nantal sounds formed 
by closing the lips 
The joining of two or 
more letters in print 
Sounds formed by a 
partial stopping of 
the breath 

A sentence in which the 
principal thought is 
stated at the begin¬ 
ning 

(See “Periodic” and 
“Loose-Periodic”) 

A sentence in which 
the principal thought 
is stated in the 
middle 

The transposition of 
two sounds or letters 
in a word 


The verb’s “mode” or 
manner of expressing 
a thought 


Example 
“to go”; “to be”. 


See any newspaper, 
especially the Sports 
columns: “The vet¬ 
eran custodian was 
made the recipient 
of ... ”, etc. 

pit, Mt; /at, vat; mat; 
wen, when. 

ft, 3d 

“lake water Zapping”; 

“round the rocks” . . . 

(tn and n are also 
sometimes labials.) 

“They shot the spy, who 
was found signalling 
to the enemy when 
the attack was due 
to begin.” 

“When I found my 
friend, he was calmly 
smoking his pipe as 
if nothing had hap¬ 
pened.” 

“ask” (from “acsian”) 
Old English; 

“while” (O.E. “hwil”); 

“third” (O.E. “thrid- 
da”). 

See “Indicative”, 
“Imperative”, 
“Infinitive”, 
“Subjunctive”. 
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Term 

mutes 

nasals 

neologism 


neuter 


nominative 

noun 


number 


object 


optative 

oratio 

obliqua 

oratio 

recta 

palatal 


Meaning 
See “Explosives” 
Letters or sounds pro¬ 
duced through the nose 
A newly coined word or 
phrase; the coining 
or using of such 
Neither masculine nor 
feminine in gender; 
used of inanimate 
things 

The case of the subject 
of a verb 

A word used as the 
name of a person, 
thing or quality. 


A word-form denoting 
the singular or the 
plural of nouns, pro¬ 
nouns, or verbs 

A noun, or its equival¬ 
ent, governed by a 
transitive verb in the 
active voice or by a 
preposition 

A verbal form used to 
express a wish 

Indirect speech 

Direct speech 

Sounds produced by 
raising the middle of 


Example 

“managing”. 

“browned off”; 
“quisling”. 

See “Gender”. 


See “Case” and 
“Absolute”. 

Common Noun: boy, 
river, town. 

Proper Noun: John, 
Thames, Derby 

Abstract Noun: joy, 
truth, strength. 

Collective Noun: army, 
audience, team. 

Noun: rod—rods; man 
—men; sky—skies. 

Pronoun: I—we; this— 
these. 

Verb: He is—they are; 
he walks—they walk. 

See “Accusative”. 


“Thy will be done.” 
“Would he were here!” 

See “Indirect Speech”. 
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Term 

palindrome 

paradigm 

paragoge 

paragraph 


paraphrase 


parenthesis 


paronym 

parsing 


participle 


Meaning 

the tongue to the 
roof of the mouth 

A word, or group of 
words, that reads the 
same backwards as 
forwards 

A model or example of 
the inflection of a word 

The addition of a letter 
or syllable to the end 
of a word 

A group of sentences 
with unity of purpose 
and effect, forming a 
distinct part of a 
speech or writing 

Expression of the 
meaning of a passage 
in other words 

A word or group of 
words inserted in a 
sentence which is 
grammatically com¬ 
plete without it; the 
insertion or “aside” 
may be enclosed by 
brackets, commas, or 
dashes 

See “Homophone”. 

The grammatical de¬ 
scription of a word in 
regard to its function 
in a given sentence 

A verbal form with the 
properties of an ad¬ 
jective 


Example 

“y”, in “yell”, “yes”, 
etc. 

“level”; “madam”; 
“Able was I ere I saw 
Elba.” 


See “Case”, etc. 

“ancient (from 
French “ancien”). 

See any essay, story, 
etc. Note indented 
first line of each 
paragraph. 

“It never rains but it 
pours.” (Proverb). 

Paraphrased: Troubles 
never come singly. 

“He will call again 
to-morrow (Mon¬ 
day).” 

“The Play, ‘Henry V', 
was well produced.” 

“The accident—no one 
saw it happen— 
brought sorrow to 
many homes.” 

See “Case”, 
“Number”, 
“Gender”, etc. 

Verb: “to write”. 

Present Participle: 
“writing”. 

Past Participle: 
“written”. 


Term 

particle 


partitive 


part of speech 


passive voice 


patronymic 


penult 

period 


periodic 

sentence 


person 


T H E MAKING 

Meaning 
l word that is indeclin¬ 
able and unable to be 
used alone 

A noun or pronoun de¬ 
noting a part or par¬ 
tition of the whole 

One of the eight classes 
into which words 
may be divided 


That form of a verb 
which shows the sub¬ 
ject suffering the 
action 

A derivative from the 
name of a father or 
ancestor 


A name given to the 
syllable last but one 
in a word 

1. The full stop at the 
end of a sentence to 
mark a completed 
thought 

2. A complete sentence 
A sentence in which the 

principal clause or 
main statement is 
stated at the end 
The form of a pronoun 
which distinguishes 


9i 

Example 

Any common prefix or 
suffix: 

“iHcomplete/y 

"f/nfaih’ng". 

“some of us"; “pari of 
it"; “most of them". 

N.B. "of us", "of it", 
"of them" are called 
Partitive Genitives. 

Noun, Pronoun, Ad¬ 
jective; 

Verb, Abverb; 

Preposition, Conjunc¬ 
tion; 

Interjection. 

The crops were de- 
destroyed by them. 
(See "Active Voice’’.) 

Robinson, jV/acfarlane, 
O'Connor, Fitz- 
william. 

(N.B. Sonship is de¬ 
noted by the addition 
of a prefix or suffix.) 

"examination." 

When you come to the 
end, don’t forget the 
stop. 

If you need more 
money when you ar¬ 
rive, let me know. 


OF ENGLISH 
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Term 


philology 


phonetics \ 
phonology f 

phrase 


plural 


portmanteau 

word 


positive 


possessive 

predicate 


Meaning 

it as belonging to:— 
i. the person speak¬ 
ing; or 2, the person 
spoken to; or 3, the 
person spoken of 
The study of languages, 
especially in regard 
to etymology and 
grammar 

The study of sounds, 
especially those of 
human speech 
A group of words form¬ 
ing part of a sentence 
(N.B. A “phrase” dif¬ 
fers from a “clause” 
in having no finite 
verb.) 

The form of a word 
which denotes more 
than one (person or 
thing) 

A word which combines 
the sounds and mean¬ 
ings of two separate 
words 


A term used to denote 
the simple form of an 
adjective 

The genitive case, indi¬ 
cating an owner 
That part of the sen¬ 
tence which ex¬ 
presses what is said 
of the subject. 


Example 
1st Person: I, we; 

2nd Person: thou, you; 
3 rd Person: he (she, it), 
they. 

See “Etymology”, 
“Grimm’s Law”, 
“Metathesis”, 
“Neologism,” etc. 
See “Euphony,” 
“Explosives”, 
“Labials”. 

“in the meantime”; 
“under the spreading 
chestnut tree”. 


See “Number”. 


“ chortled ” (combining 
“chuckle” and 
“snort”). 

For others, see Lewis 
Carroll’s verses, 
“Jabberwocky”, in 
“Through the Look¬ 
ing Glass”. 

See “Comparison”. 

See “Genitive”. 

“The villain sneered .” 

“Round the corner came 
a policeman.” 
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Term 

prefix 

preposition 


prolative 

infinitive 


pronoun 


prose 


Meaning 

A particle or word put 
at the beginning of a 
word. (See “Affix”.) 

A word placed before 
a noun or pronoun 
(or noun-equivalent) 
to show its relation¬ 
ship to another word 
in the sentence 

A verb used in the in¬ 
finitive to “extend” 
or complete the sense 
of another verb or an 
adjective 

A word used instead of 
a noun, usually to 
avoid noun repeti¬ 
tion 


The natural or 
“straightforward” 
arrangement of 
words in speech or 


Example 

“ex-”, “inter-”, “bi-”; 

/m/ferstatement’'. 

Simple Preposition: 
at, by, from, in, of, 
etc. 

Compound Preposition: 
into, without, under¬ 
neath, etc. 

“He intends to do it.” 

“I am ready to make a 
start.” 


Personal: “I”, 

“thou”, 

“he” (“she” 

or “it”), 

“we", ‘ 

‘you". 

“they”. 


Demonstrative: 

this, 

that, these, 

those, 


such, same. 

Relative: who, which, 
that, what, whom, 
whose. 

Interrogative: who? 

which? what? whom? 

Possessive: mine, yours, 
his, its, ours, theirs. 

Emphatic : myself, him¬ 
self, yourself, etc. 

Indefinite: one, any, 
other, nobody, noth 

ing. 

Distributive each, 
every, either, neither. 
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Term 


prosthesis 

protasis 


reflexive 


relative 

pronoun 


reported speech 
retained 

accusative 


retained 

dative 

£ 


Meaning 

writing, in contrast 
to the metrical ar¬ 
rangement of verse 
The addition of a letter 
to the beginning of 
word. 

The clause which states 
the condition in a 
conditional sentence. 
(See “Apodosis”) 

A term used to de¬ 
scribe :— 

1, a verb whose object 
is “reflected” on, or 
is the same person or 
thing as, its subject; 

2, a pronoun which 
serves as the object 
of such a verb 

A pronoun which ex¬ 
presses relationship to 
an antecedent; it in¬ 
troduces a subordin¬ 
ate adjective clause 
See “Indirect Speech” 
The direct object of a 
verb which has also an 
indirect obj ect is called 
the kept or ‘ ‘retained’ ’ 
accusative when the 
verb is made passive 
The indirect object of a 
verb which also gov¬ 
erns a direct object 
is called the retained 
dative when the verb 
is made passive and 
the direct object be¬ 
comes the subject 


Example 

Any novel, essay, let¬ 
ter, etc. 

“newt” (“an ewt”), 
“nickname” (“an eke- 
name”). 

“If he squeals, let him 


i. “He placed himself 
between the antag¬ 
onists.” 


2, myself, thyself, him¬ 
self; ourselves, your¬ 
selves, themselves. 

“who”, “which”, 
“that”, etc. 

“This is the house that 
Jack built.” 

Active: “They told me 
the news.” 

Passive: “I was told 
the news by them.” 

“The news was told 
me by them.” 
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Term 

root 


sentence 


sequence 
(of tenses) 


sibilant 

singular 

slang 


solecism 


split 

infinitive 

stem 


Meaning 

A word or element of 
language from which 
other words are de¬ 
rived 

A group of words ex¬ 
pressing a complete 
thought and contain¬ 
ing a subject and 
predicate (expressed 
or understood) 

The following of the 
principal clause in a 
sentence by the ap¬ 
propriate tense in the 
subordinate clause 


A consonant produced 
with a hissing sound 

Denoting one person or 
thing; contrasted 
with “plural" 

Colloquial expressions, 
often peculiar to 
some profession or 
class, but not ac¬ 
cepted as standard 
English 

An error in grammar or 
pronunciation 

The intrusion of a word 
or phrase between 
the two parts of the 
infinitive 

The basic element or 


Example 

“paradoxically" (Greek 

“doxa", an opinion). 

“I sing." 

“Will you sing?" 

“Sing." (Subject is 
“you" understood.) 

"Pick v'here you like." 

N.B. The present tense 
may follow the past 
when the subordin¬ 
ate clause expresses 
a “gnomic" or uni¬ 
versal truth: e.g. “He 
knew that honesty is 
the best policy." 

“s", “z", “sh", “zh" 
(as in “leisure"). 

See “Number". 


“The beak" (schoolboy 
slang for “head¬ 
master"); “Gor- 
blimey” (Cockney); 
“fed up", etc. 

“Between you and /," 
he said, “he hasn’t 
got no right to be 
here." 

“I want you to neatly 
and accurately copy 
these notes." 
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Term 


strong and 
weak verbs 


subject 


subjunctive 


subordinate 


substantive 


Meaning 

part of a word to 
which case-endings, 
etc. are added. (Cp. 
‘Toot”) 

A strong verb is one 
which forms its past 
tense and past par¬ 
ticiple by changing 
the vowel of the stem 
(See “Ablaut”) 

A weak verb is one 
which forms its past 
tense and past par¬ 
ticiple by adding a 
dental ending (-d, -ed, 
-t) to the infinitive 
The word or group of 
words (noun or noun¬ 
equivalent) denoting 
the person or thing 
of which something 
is said 

The mood which ex¬ 
presses a wish (in 
main clauses), or 
condition, concession, 
or purpose (in sub¬ 
ordinate clauses); 
nearly obsolete in 
modem English 
A term used to denote 
the dependent clause 
or clauses in a com¬ 
plex sentence 
Denoting something 
that exists 


Example 

“undergoing”; 

“subscniers”, etc. 

(i) “ write " — “I 
wrote”—“written”; 
“ring”—“I rang”— 
“rung”. 


(2) ‘‘work’’ — ' ' I 
work ed’ ’ — “have 
worker/”; “sleep”— 
“I slept"—“have 

slep/”. 

“The villain sneered.” 

“Round the corner 
came a policeman." 

(See “Predicate”.) 

‘God save the people.” 

“Repent, lest you per¬ 
ish." 

“Though he be dead, 
yet shall he live.” 


“I told him which road 
to take " 

(See also “Conjunction 
—subordinating’.) 
The substantive verb is 
“to be”; 

A noun substantive is 
the name of a person 
or thing. 
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Term 

suffix 


superlative 


syncope 


synesis 


synonym 


syntax 


synthesis 


tense 


Meaning 

A particle or word 
placed at the end of 
a word 

That form of an adjec¬ 
tive or adverb which 
expresses the highest 
degree of a quality 

Abbreviation of a word 
by the omission of 
a middle letter or 
syllable 

A grammatical error 
due to the influence 
of the idea to be 
expressed 

A word having the 
same meaning (or 
approximately the 
same meaning) as 
another 

The arrangement of 
words in sentences; 
the rules governing 
sentence-construc¬ 
tion 

The combining of sen¬ 
tences (as opposed 
to “analysis”). 


The verb-form which 
indicates the time of 
the action 


Example 

‘glad/y”, “kindness”; 
“friend ship”. 

“tall”, “taller”, “ tall¬ 
est ’ ’ ; 

“good”, “better”, 
“best". 

“o’er” (for “over”); 

“e'er” (for “ever”); 

“Norman” (for “North¬ 
man”); 

“furlong” (for “furrow- 
long”). 

“Do you like these kind 
of plays?” 

“None of our ’planes 
are missing.” 

“begin”—“com¬ 
mence”; 

“letter”—“epistle”. 


See “Analysis”, 

"Synthesis”, etc. 


ia. “The tramp came 
to my door.” 

ib. “He had a wooden 
leg.” 

2. “The tramp, who 
had a wooden leg, 
came to my door.” 

Simple :— 

Past: I wrote 
Present: I write 
Future: I shall write. 


G 
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Term Meaning Example 

Continuous :— 

Past: I was writing 
Present: I am writing 
Future: I shall be 
writing 
Perfect :— 

Past: I had written 
Present: I have written 
Future: I shall have 
written. 

N.B. also the Future in 
the Past: 

Simple: I should write 
Continuous: I should be 
writing 

Perfect: I should have 
written. 

transitive Denoting a verb which “He scored the first 

governs an object goal-” 

umlaut (or A vowel-change (“a" “mrtn” becomes “men” 

I-mutation) or “0“ to “e”; “u” through influence cf 

to “y”, later “i”) vowel “i” in the 

due originally to the ancient plural “man- 

influence of another n iz”. Cp. “c^t”— 
vowel in a following “kftten”; “foot ”— 
syllable “feet”. 

verb The part of speech “be", “have”, “take'’, 

which affirms that a “consider”, “kill”, 
person or thing exists, 
thinks, performs or 
suffers an action 

vocative The case of a word See under “Case”. 

which indicates that 
the person or thing 
is being addressed 

voice The verb-form which See “Active” and “Pas- 

indicat es whether the sive ’ ’. 

subject performs or * 
suffers the action 




COMMON ERRORS 


The following list of common errors in speech and writing is 
intended to give the student confidence, not to intimidate him. 
The would-be speaker or writer should not allow himself to be 
overawed by the fear of pitfalls, or he may never take a step 
forward. Let him, rather, bear in mind Stephen Leacock’s advice 
to young writers: “You can’t avoid anything if you are writing 
nothing. You must write first and ‘avoid’ afterwards. A writer 
is in no danger of splitting an infinitive if he has no infinitive to 
split." 


i Wrong: 
Right: 


Examples 

None of these are sound. 
None of these is sound. 


2 Wrong: Neither Dickens nor 

Thackeray were poets. 
Right: Neither Dickens nor 

Thackeray was a poet. 


3 Wrong: Every soldier, sailor and 

airman were needed. 
Right: Every soldier, sailor and 

airman was needed. 


4 Wrong: His watch as well as his 

purse were stolen. 
Right: His watch as well as his 

purse was stolen. 

5 Wrong: Never believe those sort 

of rumours. 

Right: Never believe that sort 

of rumour. 


Explanation 

Subject “None" (=“not 
one") is singular and re¬ 
quires verb in singular 
number, though usage 
sometimes allows the 
plural. 

The composite subject (two 
nouns in singular num¬ 
ber joined by either — or, 
or neither — nor) requires 
singular verb. 

Distributive adjective 
“Every" requires verb 
in singular number. (Dis- 
tributive pronoun 
“everyone" follows same 
rule.) 

Composite subject (singu¬ 
lar nouns joined by “as 
well as") requires singu- * 
lar verb. 

Demonstratives “this, 
those", etc. must agree 
in number with the 
nouns they qualify. 


f 
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GLANCE 


Examples 

6 Wrong: He’s one of those men 

who likes a smoke. 
Right: He’s one of those men 

who like a smoke. 

7 Wrong: Those two never trusted 

one another. 

Right: Those two never trusted 

each other. 


8 Wrong: 
Right: 

9 Wrong: 

Right: 

10 Wrong: 

Right: 

11 Wrong: 
Right: 

12 Wrong: 

Right: 

13 Wrong: 
Right: 


There are less pages in 
this book than in that. 

There are fewer pages in 
this book than in that. 

If either of those boys 
speak they will be 
punished. 

If either of those boys 
speaks he will be pun¬ 
ished. 

They divided the estate 
between the four sis¬ 
ters. 

They divided the estate 
among the four sisters. 

There is a short interval 
between each act. 

There is a short interval 
between the acts... 

There is an understand¬ 
ing between you and 
I. 

There is an understand¬ 
ing between you and 
me. 

The doctor and lawyer 
were at the inquest. 

The doctor and the law¬ 
yer were at the in¬ 
quest. 


Explanation 

Verb in adjectival clause 
has plural subject "who" 
which qualifies "men". 

These “reciprocal pro¬ 
nouns’’ are often con¬ 
fused. "Each other" is 
used only of two persons 
or things. 

“Less’’ (comparative of 
“little”) refers to size, 
not to number. 

Singular verb required 
after distributive pro¬ 
noun. 


The preposition “between” 
is normally followed by 
a “dual” noun—repre¬ 
senting two persons, 
things, or ideas. 

“Between” should not be 
made to govern a singu¬ 
lar noun. 

The preposition governs 
the objective form of the 
pronoun. 


The definite article must 
be repeated as the doc¬ 
tor is not the same per¬ 
son as the lawyer. 
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14 Wrong: 

Right: 

15 Wrong: 
Right: 

16 Wrong: 

Right: 

1 7 Wrong: 

Right: 

18 Wrong: 
Right: 

19 Wrong: 
Right: 

20 Wrong: 
Right: 

21 Wrong: 
Right: 

22 Wrong: 

Right: 


Examples 

Learn the two last verses 
of the poem. 

Learn the last two verses 
of the poem. 

Let this boy and I go 
with you. 

Let this boy and me go 
with you. 

Did you hear of him 
swimming the Chan¬ 
nel? 

Did you hear of/«s swim¬ 
ming the Channel? 

That must be either Tom 
or Sam’s model. 

That must be either 
Tom’s or Sam’s model. 

You play football better 
than me. 

You play football better 
than / (do). 

They are people whom I 
think will be friendly. 

They are people who I 
think will be friendly. 

If I were her, I wouldn't 
do it. 

If I were she, I wouldn’t 
do it. 

Who did he choose? 

Whom did he choose? 

Running to school, his 
cap fell off. 

As he was running to 
school, his cap fell off. 


Explanation 
Wrong order: there is only 
one last verse. 


Verb “let” governs the 
objective case. 

Possessive case required 
for pronoun followed by 
gerund. 


Agreement requires pos¬ 
sessive case for both the 
proper nouns. 

Nominatiye case required, 
not accusative. “I" is 
subject of verb “do" 
understood. 

Nominative case of pro¬ 
noun required as sub¬ 
ject of verb “will he ". 

Nominative case of pro¬ 
noun required after verb 
“to heT^ 

Objective case required 
after verb “choose". 

The~ 7 unrelated participle’ 
“running” agrees with 
“cap” in syntax, but in 
sense with “he” under¬ 
stood. N.B. A participle 
qualifies the subject of 
the nearest finite verb. 


23 Wrong: Nobody would say that 
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Right: 

24 Wrong: 
Right: 

25 Wrong: 

Right: 

26 Wrong: 

Right: 

27 Wrong: 

Right: 

28 Wrong: 

Right: 

29 Wrong: 

Right: 

30 Wrong: 
Right: 


Examples 

unless be believes it to 
be true. 

Nobody would say that 
unless he believed it to 
be true. 

They’d sang it three 
times. 

They’d sung it three 
times. 

We expected to have 
seen him win the rub¬ 
ber. 

We expected to see him 
win the rubber. 

Please try to carefully 
and clearly speak your 
lines. 

Please try to speak your 
lines carefully and 
clearly. 

Can I leave the table 
now? 

May I leave the table now? 

He didn't use to believe 
it. 

He used not to believe it. 

The revolver was laying 
on the carpet. 

The revolver was lying 
on the carpet. 

The murderer should 
have been hung. 

The murderer should 
have been hanged. 


31 Wrong: He says he don’t want 

any more. 

Right: He says he doesn’t want 

any more. 


Explanation 
Faulty sequence in the 
conditional clause. 


Past participle confused 
with past tense. 


Faulty sequence. Present 
Infinitive, not Perfect 
Infinitive, required here. 


The “Split Infinitive’’— 
often inelegant, as here. 


Impropriety—through 
confusion of two verbs. 

Inelegant form of verb— 
auxiliary not required. 

Confusion of two verbs— 
"to He” and “to lay”. 

Two forms of the past 
participle are recognised 
in modem idiom: things, 
e.g. pictures, are hung\ 
people are hanged. 

"Don't ” is contraction of 
"do not ”, which does not 
agree with “he’’. 
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Examples 

32 Wrong: If I was you, I would 

save the money. 

Right: If I were you, I would 

save the money. 

33 Wrong: They never have and 

never will forgive him. 
Right: They never have for - 

given and never will 
forgive him. 

34 Wrong: My story is as good, if 

not better than yours. 
Right: My story is as good as, 

if not better than 
yours. 

35 Wrong: It was Peter what found 

it. 

Right: It was Peter who found 

it. 

36 Wrong: One should always re¬ 

spect his parents. 
Right: One should always re¬ 
spect one's parents. 

37 Wrong: Is this handwriting 

your’s? 

Right: Is this handwriting 

yours? 

38 Wrong: Why do I love you like 

I do? 

Right: Why do I love you as I do? 

39 Wrong: You can’t pass the test 

without you work 
hard. 

Right: You can’t pass the test 

unless you work hard. 

40 Wrong: I only saw him once. 
Right: I saw him only once. 



Explanation 

Conjunction "If" requires 
subjunctive mood, as it 
introduces a supposi¬ 
tion. 

Incorrect use of ellipsis. 
Omission of verb after 
subject not permissible 
unless same part of verb 
is understood. 

Faulty ellipsis. The con¬ 
junction "than" cannot 
logically serve for both 
constructions. 

Incorrect use of "what" as 
a relative pronoun. 


Indefinite pronoun "one" 
must be followed by in¬ 
definite "one’s", not by 
personal “his” or 
"theirs". 

There is no apostrophe in 
the possessive pronouns 
"ours", “yours", 
__ “theirs", etc. 

"Like" (an adjective or an 
abverb) must not be 
used as a conjunction. 
"Without" is a preposition, 
not a conjunction. 


"Only ", an adverb of em¬ 
phasis, must be placed 
near the word it modi¬ 
fies. 
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Examples 

41 Wrong: I will be frightened 

there. 

Right: I shall be frightened 

there. 


42 Wrong: That picture is most 


Right: 

43 Wrong: 

Right: 

44 Wrong: 
Right: 


unique. 

That picture is unique. 

Did you know the 
woman as said it? 

Did you know the 
woman who said it? 

He neither feared God 
nor man. 

He feared neither God 
nor man. 


45 Wrong: I shouldn’t be surprised 


if he didn’t come 
Right: ' I shouldn’t be surprised 

if he came 

46 Wrong: That there tree is very 

old. 

Right: That tree is very old. 

47 Wrong: Doesn’t she sing beauti¬ 


ful? 


Right: 

48 Wrong: 
Right: 

49 Wrong: 
Right: 

50 Wrong: 
Right: 


Doesn't she sing beauti¬ 
fully ? 

This flower smells sweet¬ 
ly- 

This flower smells sweet. 

He was absent, due to a 
cold. 

He was absent, owing to 
a cold. 

The reason was because 
he lost. 

The reason is that he lost. 


Explanation 

Confusion of these two 
verbs is common. (“I 
will ” indicates deter¬ 
mination; “I shall”, 
futurity.) 

The absolute should not 
be qualified. 

“ As” should not be used 
as a relative pronoun. 


The correlative conjunc¬ 
tion is misplaced. It 
should immediately pre¬ 
cede the words it con¬ 
nects 

A double negative 


Adverbs “here” and 
“there” must not be 
used as adjectives. 

The adverb is required to 
modify the verb “sing”. 


Certain verbs (e.g. “smell”, 
“taste”) may be fol¬ 
lowed by the adjective. 

“Due” (adjectival in func¬ 
tion) must be logically 
related to its noun or 
pronoun. 

An example of tautology: 
cause is indicated in 
“reason”. 



PART TWO 


THE MASTERY OF ENGLISH 


A Guide to the best books and 
authors, and to the various literary 
devices used in the writer's craft. 




THE MASTERY OF ENGLISH 


The surest way to acquire a mastery of English lies in a study 
of the best models. Robert Louis Stevenson confessed to having 
“played the sedulous ape’’ to a host of great writers, and every 
apprentice to the writer's craft might profitably follow his 
example. English literature is a rich and varied territory; he who 
ranges freely through its fascinating highways and byways runs 
little risk of being found tamely imitative. 

In this section of the digest, the student is introduced to the 
Masters. A chronological table of authors and representative 
works is given side by side with a brief assessment of their 
significance in the history of English literature. For convenient 
reference, the authors are also classified according to the literary 
“genres’’ in which they excelled. 

Subsequent lists give definitions and examples of figures of 
speech, types of literary composition and other technicalities of 
the art of writing. 
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TIME-CHART OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Date 
c. 670 
c- 73i 

c. 750 

c. 860 

c. 890 

c. 990 
1066 


1147 


1205 

1215 


c. 1280 

1356 

1362 


1380 


Authors, Works and Events 
C aedmon’s Paraphrase. 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical 
History 

Cynewulf’s Poems (pro¬ 
bably including St. 
Juliana) 

A nglo-Saxon Chro'tiicle 
begun (ends 1154) 
jElfred’s translations of 
Boethius, etc. 

TElfric’s Works 
Norman Conquest 


Geoffrey of Monmouth's 
History of British Kings 
(including King Ar¬ 
thur) 

Layamon's Brut 
The Ormulutn. (Magna 
Carta signed in this 
year) 

Havelok the Dane 
Travels of Sir John Man- 
deville (in English) 
William Langland’s 
Vision of Piers the 
Plowman 

John Wyclif’s Translation 
of the Bible into Eng l is h 
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Character of Period 

ANGLO-SAXON 

Germanic legendary liter¬ 
ature. Earliest surviv¬ 
ing poems (e.g. The 
Wanderer, Deor's Com¬ 
plaint, Beowulf) written 
on the Continent. 
Rhymeless verse based 
on accent and allitera¬ 
tion (four accented, 
three alliterative sylla¬ 
bles). Style diffuse, 
with compound words, 
metaphorical phrases, 
and much parallelism 
(repetition of an idea 
in different forms). 

Prose chiefly didactic. 

MIDDLE ENGLISH 

Decline of Saxon tongue 
after Norman Conquest. 
Latin the language of 
prose until fusion of 
the two races effected. 
Anglo-Saxon allitera¬ 
tive verse disappears. 
Large French element 
in transitional verse 
(e.g. The Ormulum). 
Later revival of alliter¬ 
ative verse in Piers 
Plowman. Ballad form 
and rhymed couplets 
borrowed from French. 
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Date 
c. 1390 

1393 

c. 1415 

c. 1422 

1422 
c. 1430 

1454- 

c. 1470 
1476 

c. 1500 
C . 1509 

1516 
c. 1518 

1525 
c • 1530 

c. 1540 
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Authors, Works and Events Character of Period 


Geoffrey Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales 
John Gower’s Confessio 
A mantis 

Thomas Hoccleve’s De 
Regiminc Prindpum 
The King’s Qnhair, by 
James I of Scotland 
The Paston Letters begin 
John Lydgate’s Troye- 
Book 

5 Invention of Printing. 
(Gutenberg prints the 
Mazarin Bible) 

Sir Thomas Malory’s 
Morte d’Arthur 
William Caxton sets up 
his printing press. 
(Dictes and Sayings of 
the Philosophers printed 
in 1477 ) 

Robert Henryson’s Test¬ 
ament of Cresseid 
John Skelton's The 
Bowge of Court 

Sir Thomas More’s 
U topia 

John Skelton's Colin 
Clout 

William Tindale's Trans¬ 
lation of the Bible 
Sir Thomas Wyat's 
poems introduce the 
sonnet (the Petrarchan 
model) into English 
literature 

The Earl of Surrey intro¬ 
duces blank verse in 


Religious note of later 
Saxon times retained, 
but influence of French 
Romantic poetry pro¬ 
found in 14th century. 
pre-renascence 
A transitional period dur¬ 
ing which literature at 
a low ebb. No worthy 
successor to Chaucer 
for nearly 200 years. 
Writers dull and imita¬ 
tive, though some of 
the best English bal¬ 
lads (e.g. The Nut- 
brown Maid and Chevy 
Chase) are ascribed to 
the 15th century. 


ENGLISH RENASCENCE: 

THE PIONEERS 

The Renascence flowered 
later in England than 
in France and Italy. 
Influence first seen in 
the Oxford Hellenists 
(English Humanists)— 
Linacre, Grocyn and 
Colet, and their dis¬ 
ciple More. 

First English poetry of 
Renascence in Tottel's 
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Date Authors, Works and Events 

translation of Mneid 
c. 1540 John Heywood’s Inter¬ 
ludes (The Four P’s, 
etc.) 

c. 1540 Nicholas Udall's Ralph 

Roister Doister (first 
English comedy). 

1540 Cranmer's Bible 

1549 Latimer preaches his Ser¬ 

mon on the Ploughers 
1 549 - 5 2 The English Prayer Book, 

edited by Cranmer 
1557 Tottel’s Miscellany 

Thomas Tusser’s Points 
of Husbandrie 


Character of Period 
Miscellany, in which 
poems of Wyat and 
Surrey appeared. 

Inspiration of classical 
antiquity seen in works 
of the Educationists (e.g. 
Elyot and Ascham). 

Religious reformers also 
contributed to the ad¬ 
vance of English prose. 

In dramatic writings, the 
Humanist and Protest¬ 
ant tendencies of Re¬ 
nascence and Reforma¬ 
tion clearly marked. 
English national drama 
is seen emerging from 
the Miracle and Moral¬ 
ity plays of the medie¬ 
val church. Influence 
of Seneca's tragedies. 


1559 

1562 


1563 

1570 

1576 


1577 

1578 


Thomas Sackville’s Mir¬ 
ror for Magistrates 

Sackville and Norton's 
Gorboduc (first English 
tragedy) 

John Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs 

Roger Ascham’s The 
Scholemaster 

George Gascoigne’s The 
Steele Glas 

First public theatre built 
at Blackfriars by 
James Burbage 

Raphael Holinshed's 
Chronicles 

John Lyly's Euphues. 


ENGLISH RENASCENCE: 

ELIZABETHAN 

Literature dominated by 
poetry and the ideal of 
classical beauty. 

Lyly's Euphuism, Sid¬ 
ney’s Arcadianism, and 
Spenser's romantic al¬ 
legory provide chief 
models. 'Lyric fancy 
supreme; under influ¬ 
ence of Italy, poets 
excel in song and son¬ 
net and England be¬ 
comes “a nest of sing¬ 
ing birds/* Masques 
and pastorals abound. 



Ill 


Date 

1580- 

1580 

1586 

1587 

c. 1588 

1589 

1590 

1593 

1 59 6 

1597 
1599 
1601 


ENGLISH 


Character of Period 
Poetic prose, euphuistic 


THE MASTERY OF 

Authors, Works and Events 
Edmund Spenser’s The 
Shepheard’s Calendar 
Sir Philip Sidney’s Arca¬ 
dia and Defence of 
Poetry 

John Stow’s Annals 
George Peele’s The Ar¬ 
raignment of Paris 
played before Queen 
Elizabeth 

Robert Greene’s plays 
(e.g. Pandosto and 
Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay) written be¬ 
tween 1580 and 1590 
Thomas Kyd’ s' The Span¬ 
ish Tragedie 
Christopher Marlowe’s 
Tamburlaine 
William Shakespeare’s 
Love’s Labour’s Lost 
Christopher Marlowe's 
Doctor Faustus 
Richard Hakluyt’s 
Voyages 

Edmund Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene 

Thomas Lodge’s Rosa- 
lyndc 

Rickard Hooker’s Eccles¬ 
iastical Polity 
Ben Jonson’s Every Man 
in his Humour 
Shakespeare's The Mer¬ 
chant of Venice 
Francis Bacon's Essays 
The Globe Theatre set up. 
Shakespeare's Julius 
Caesar 


romance, survives in 
work of Lyly's disciples, 
Greene, Lodge, Nashe, 
etc., but vein of satiric 
realism appears with 
Nashe, to be developed 
later by Dekker in his 
social studies. 

Chief glory of English 
Renascence and "most 
original expression of 
the national genius’’ is 
the Drama. 

Though the poets often 
wrote for restricted 
coteries (e.g. the Court), 
the drama was for all, 
and most of the Eliza¬ 
bethan writers came in 
time to write for the 
stage. Its most power¬ 
ful and flexible instru¬ 
ment was blank verse, 
the "mighty line" of 
Marlowe, leader of the 
University Wits. 

The Golden Age of Eng¬ 
lish Literature finds 
its culmination in the 
transcendant genius of 
Shakespeare—"not for 
an age but for all 
time". 
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Date 

1602 

1605 

1606 
c. 1607 

1609 

1610 


1611 

c. 1611 

1613 

1614 

c. 1614 

1615 

1616 


Authors, Works and Events Character of Period 


Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
Bacon’s Advancement of 
Learning 
Jonson’s Volpone 
George Chapman’s All 
Fools 

Beaumont and Fletcher 
begin their collabora¬ 
tion as dramatists 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
published 
Jonson’s Epicene 
Thomas Dekker’s The 
Gids Horne-Book 
Giles Fletcher’s Christ’s 
Victorie and Triumph 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
The Knight of the Burn¬ 
ing Pestle 

Shakespeare’s Cymbeline 
Authorized Version of 
the Bible 

John Speed’s Historic of 
Great Britaine 
John Webster’s The 
White Devil 

Michael Drayton’s Poly- 
olbion 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s His¬ 
tory of the World 
Sir Thomas Overbury’s 
Characters 

John Webster’s The 
Duchess of Malfi 
George Withers’ The 
Shepherd's Hunting 
Death of Shakespeare 
William Drummond’s 
Poems published 


ENGLISH RENASCENCE: 

JACOBEAN 

Though many of the 
great Elizabethans still 
writing in the reign of 
James I, the early 
glow of Renascence has 
waned. Jacobean 
period lacks freshness 
and ardour of its prede¬ 
cessor. A more sombre, 
melancholy, self-con¬ 
scious mood prevails 
—even in work of 
Shakespeare. 

Carefree idealism has 
given place to Puritan 
moralizing or to cynical 
realism. 

But profundity and 
weight of this age 
helped to produce the 
greatest work of Shake¬ 
speare, Jonson, Bacon, 
Burton, Donne, etc. 

An age of great pulpit 
oratory. Influence of 
Authorized Version of 
the Bible, literary 
beauty of which un¬ 
surpassed. English 
prose also developed 
and enriched by 
Bacon’s Essays, the 
Characters of Overbury 
and Earle, and Bur¬ 
ton’s Anatomy. 

In poetry, no long work 
of outstanding merit. 



Date 

1621 
1629 
c. 1631 

1633 


1634 

1635 

1637 

1640 


1641 

1642 


^43 



1645 

1646 

11 
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Authors, Works and Events Character of Period 
George Chapman’s Trans- though short exquisite 

lation of Homer lyrics abound. 

Robert Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy 


John Milton’s Ode On 
the Morning of Christ’s 
Nativity 

George Herbert's The 
T emple 

Phineas Fletcher’s 
Purple Island 
Abraham Cowley’s first 
poems 

John Donne’s Poems 
published posthumous- 

!y 

John Milton’s Comus 
Francis Quarles’ 
Emblemes 

John Milton’s Lycidas 
Thomas Carew's Poems 
published posthumous¬ 
ly 

John Evelyn begins his 
Diary 

Beginning of Civil War 
Sir Thomas Browne's 
Religio Medici 
Thomas Fuller’s Holy 
and Profane State 
Parliament closes the 
theatres 

Sir John Denham's 
Cooper's Hill 
John Milton’s Areopagi- 
tica 

Edmund Waller’s Poems 
Richard Crashaw's Steps 


CAROLINE: END OF 
ENGLISH RENASCENCE 

A period of political and 
religious strife. The 
clash between the 
Divine Right of Kings 
and the Puritan ideal 
of Liberty, though cul¬ 
minating in the triumph 
of Puritanism, inevit¬ 
ably brought partisan¬ 
ship into literature. 

In poetry. Royalist sym¬ 
pathies reflected in sec¬ 
ular lyrics of Suckling, 
Lovelace, and other 
Cavalier poets; the de¬ 
votional verses of Her¬ 
bert, Vaughan, Quarles 
and Crashaw speak no 
less eloquently for Pur¬ 
itanism. 

Both sides, however, 
share metaphysical 
“conceits” derived from 
Euphues and Arcadia, 
and best exemplified in 
the poetry of Donne, 
“Father of the Meta¬ 
physical School”. 

Milton the dominant 
figure in Puritan let¬ 
ters. 

English Prose becomes 
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Date 

1647 


1648 

1649 


Character of Period 


Authors, Works and Events 
to the Temple 
Jeremy Taylor’s Liberty 
of Prophesying 
Abraham Cowley’s 
Mistress 

Robert Herrick's 
Hesperides 

Richard Lovelace’s Poems 
Execution of Charles I 


richer and more supple, 
embracing wider fields 
of thought. 

Dramatic production 
abruptly checked by 
the closing of the 
theatres by Parliament 
in 1642 


1651 

1653 


1655 

1656 


1659 


1660 


1662 


Thomas Hobbes’ Levia¬ 
than 

Richard Baxter’s The 
Saints' Everlasting Rest 

Izaak Walton's The Com- 
pleat Angler 

(In France, Moliere’s first 
play appeared during 
this year) 

Thomas Fuller's Church 
History 

Abraham Cowley's Works 

James Harrington’s 
Oceana 

John Dry den's A Poem 
upon the Death of His 
Late Highness Oliver 

(Corneille’s Essay on the 
Three Unities appeared 
in this year.) 

Samuel Pepys begins his 
Diary 

Andrew Marvell’s Hora- 
tian Ode upon Cromwell's 
Return from Ireland 

John Dryden’s Astraea 
Re dux 

The Royal Society 
founded 


commonwealth 

No clear line of demarca¬ 
tion between Caroline 
and Commonwealth 
writers; lives of the 
most significant cover 
both periods. Meta¬ 
physical characteristics 
often retained, though 
piety and patriotism 
dictate verses of vic¬ 
torious Puritans. Num¬ 
erous prose pamphlets 
by Milton, full of im¬ 
passioned rhetoric in 
defence of Republic. 

Anticipation of Classical 
School in intellectual- 
ism, wit, elegance of 
Cowley, Waller, Mar¬ 
vell, etc. Influence of 
great classical models 
on Milton. 


the restoration 
The year 1660 is the 



Date 

1663 

1664-6 

1667 

1670 

1671 

1673 

1674 
1678 

1681 

1682 
1685 

1687 

1688 

1689 

1690 
1693 


THE MASTERY OF ENGLISH 


Authors, Works and Events 
John Dryden’s first play, 
The Wild Gallant 
Samuel Butler’s 
Hudibras 

Abraham Cowley’s 
Essays 

Dryden's Annus Mira- 
bilis 

Milton’s Paradise Lost 
Izaak Walton’s Lives of 
Donne, Wotton, 
Hooker, Herbert 
Duke of Buckingham's 
The Rehearsal 
William Wycherley’s 
The Country Wife 
(Boileau's Art of Poetry ) 
Wycherley’s The Plain 
Dealer 

John Bunyan's Pilgrim’s 
Progress 

Dryden’s Absalom and 
A chitophel 

Thomas Otway’s Venice 
Preserved 

James II comes to the 
throne 

Isaac Newton's Principia 
Dryden’s The Hind and 
the Panther 
Alexander Pope bom. 
William III comes to the 
throne 

John Locke's Essay con¬ 
cerning Human Under¬ 
standing 

William Congreve’s The 
Old Bachelor (his first 
Play.) 


ii 5 

Character of Period 
birth-year of the new 
world. With the re¬ 
storation of Charles the 
Second, a new society 
comes into being, with 
a new and characteris¬ 
tic literature. 

Pleasure, banned by Puri¬ 
tan Republic, returns 
in full spate at the 
Restoration. Example 
of pleasure-loving king, 
and people’s reaction 
against straitlaced 
piety of Common¬ 
wealth, lead to a period 
of aristocratic licen¬ 
tiousness. Theatres re¬ 
opened. 

Atmosphere of refined 
sensuality favours de¬ 
velopment of new spirit 
in literature—desire for 
order and correctness 
in artistic expression; 
pre-occupation with 
rules and method; 
interest in principles 
of literary criticism. 

Enthusiasm for research, 
realism, analytical rea¬ 
soning, stimulated by 
the founding of the 
Royal Society. 

France (refuge of ban¬ 
ished aristocracy after 
Civil War) exerts 
marked influence upon 
fashions and manners. 
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Date 

1695 

1696 


1698 


1700 

1701 


1704 


1709 


1711 

1712 

1713 

1714 

1715 

1719 

1724 

1726 


Authors. Works and Events Character of Period 


Congreve's Love for Love 
Daniel Defoe writes his 
first tracts 

Sir John’s Vanbrugh’s 
The Relapse 

Jeremy Collier’s .4 Short 
View of the Immorality 
of the English Stage 
Dryden’s Fables 
Defoe’s Trueborn English¬ 
man 

Richard Steele’s 
Christian Hero 


Jonathan Swift’s Tale of 
a Tub 

Joseph Addison’s Cam¬ 
paign 

Daniel Defoe’s The 
Review 

Steele founds The Tatler 
Matthew Prior’s Poems 
Alexander Pope’s Pas¬ 
torals 

Founding of The Spectator 
Pope's Essay on Criticism 
John Gay’s Trivia 
Joseph Addison’s Cato 
Alexander Pope’s Rape 
of the Lock 

Pope begins his transla¬ 
tion of Homer 
Daniel Defoe's Robinson 
Crusoe 

Swift’s Drapier's Letters 
John Dyer’s Grongar Hill 
John Gay’s The Beggar’s 
Opera 


Dryden chief literary re¬ 
presentative of Restor¬ 
ation prose and verse; 
but the two greatest 
works of this period 
{Paradise Lost and Pil¬ 
grim’s Progress) are not 
typical products of the 
times. 

After Revolution of 1688, 
a short period of transi¬ 
tion links Restoration 
literature with the Age 
of Classicism. 

THE AUGUSTAN AGE: 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL 

In the reigns of Anne and 
George I, the Classical 
ideal of polished perfec¬ 
tion in art becomes all- 
important, with Pope 
as its most accom¬ 
plished exponent. 

Reverence for laws of 
form results in clarity 
and directness in prose, 
and epigrammatic 
neatness in verse. Man¬ 
ner seems more impor¬ 
tant than matter, how¬ 
ever, and lack of sin¬ 
cerity and emotion 
often produces argu¬ 
mentative and satirical 
writings. 

A “Party" literature 
springs up—bom of 
the struggles between 
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Date 


1728 

1730 

1733 

1738 


1740 

1742 


1743 

1744 


1748 

1749 

1750 


Authors, Works and Events 
Jonathan Swift's Gulli¬ 
ver's Travels 

James Thomson’s Winter 
(first book of The Sea¬ 
sons) 

Pope’s The Dunciad (1st 
Part) 

Thomson’s The Seasons 
Pope’s Essay on Man 
Samuel Johnson's 
London 


Samuel Richardson’s 
Pamela 

Henry Fielding’s Joseph 
A ndrews 

William Shenstone's The 
Schoolmistress 
Edward Young’s Night 
Thoughts 

Robert Blair’s The Grave 
Mark Akenside's Pleas¬ 
ures of Imagination 
Death of Alexander Pope 
William Collins’s Persian 
Eclogues 

Tobias Smollett’s 
Roderick Random 
Collins’s Ode on the 
death of Thomson 
Fielding’s Tom Jones 
Thomas Gray’s Elegy 
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Character of Period 
the new Whig and Tory 
parties, and between 
Churchmen and Dis¬ 
senters—and linds ex¬ 
pression in crops of 
political pamphlets and 
satirical reviews (e.g. 
Swift’s and Defoe’s). 

Literary life concentrated 
in London ; city life 
and character pene- 
tratingly analysed by 
Pcpe, Addison, etc. 
Rise of journalism— 
influence of Spectator, 
and the Coffee-house. 
“The proper study of 
mankind is Man.” 

THE AGE OF SENTIMENT: 

The middle years of this 
century show a gradual 
transformation of the 
literature of reason into 
the literature of senti¬ 
ment and sensibility. 
But Classical influence 
persists long after the 
death of Pope, with 
Johnson as cliief up¬ 
holder of its traditions. 
Comedy of sentiment 
had its pioneers in 
Cibber and Steele at 
beginning of century. 
No revolutionary prin¬ 
ciples declared, but life 
and letters now become 
pervaded by sentiment. 
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Date Authors, Works and Events Character of Period 

Written in a Country in spite of Johnson’s 
Churchyard growing prestige as a 

1755 Dr. Johnson's Dictionary rationalist. 

1756 Edmund Burke’s Essay A new spirit is felt—the 

on the Sublime and need for emotion and 


Beautiful 
1757 Gray’s Odes 

1759 Laurence Sterne’s Tris¬ 

tram Shandy 

1761 David Hume’s History of 

England ^- 

(Rousseau's Nouvelle 
Heloise published in 
France) / 

1762 Oliver Goldsmith’s The 

Citizen of the World 
James Macpherson’s 
Ossian 

1764 Goldsmith’s The Traveller 

1765 Thomas Percy’s Reliques 

of A ncient E nglish 
Poetry 

Horace Walpole’s Castle 
of Otranto 


1766 

Goldsmith's The Vicar of 
Wakefield 

1768 

Sterne’s A Sentimental 
Journey 

1770 

The Letters of Junius 

1771 

Henry Mackenzie’s Man 
of Feeling 

1772 

Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
Discourses (delivered 
in the Royal Academy) 

1773 

Burke's Thoughts on the 
Present Discontents 

1774 

Thomas Wart on’s His¬ 
tory of English Poetry 


imagination in litera¬ 
ture acknowledged; a 
new feeling for Nature 
and for the Past (relics, 
legends, etc.) aroused. 
The “Man of Feeling’’ 
has arrived. 

In poetry, Collins and 
Gray best represent 
this transition. Great 
poets of the past— 
Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Milton 
—now emerge from a 
partial eclipse, and 
Percy’s Reliques re¬ 
vives interest in old 
ballad and romance. 

Richardson becomes 
Father of the Modem 
English Novel—the 
novel of sentiment. 


pre-romantic period: 

A distinctive period with 
numerous indications 
of the dawning of a 
new age. Renascence 
of imagination now 
evident everywhere— 
in ready response to the 
appeal of the senses; in 
love of the picturesque; 



Date 

1776 

1778 

1779 

1780 

1781 

1783 

1785 

1786 

1788 

1789 

1791 

1792 
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I IQ 


Authors, Works and Events Character of Period 


The 


(Goethe’s Werther in Ger¬ 
many) 

Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations 

Frances Burney’s Evelina 

William Cowper’s Olney 
Hymns (in collabora¬ 
tion with John Newton) 

Johnson’s Lives of the 
Poets 

Erasmus Darwin's 
Botanic Garden 

George Crabbe's The 
Village 

William Cowper’s The 
Task 

Robert Burns' first poems 

Edward Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall of the Roman 
Empire completed (be¬ 
gun 1776) 

Gilbert White’s History 
of Selhorne 

William Blake’s Songs of 
Innocence 

Tom Paine's The Rights u 
of Man 

James Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson 

Samuel Rogers’ Pleasures 
of Memory 


in exploring of the 
supernatural; above all, 
in yearning for the 
past. 

Veneration of Middle 
Ages leads poets to 
appreciation of sim¬ 
plicity and spontaneity 
of the old ballads. Old 
manuscripts eagerly 
sought, as Celtic and 
Scandinavian influence 
increases; success of 
Ossian and Rowley for¬ 
geries (by Macpherson 
and Chatterton respec¬ 
tively) show the 
strength of this influ¬ 
ence. 

Other Romantic tend¬ 
encies appear in re¬ 
vived interest in travel 
and in life in other 
lands, especially the 

^ East; in the vogue of the 
Tale of Terror; in a new 
response to beauty of 
natural scenery; in influ¬ 
ence of Methodist Revi¬ 
val on life and letters 
(cp. Cowper’s hymns). 

But Rationalism still 
potent in philosophic 
thought, aesthetic 
criticism, historical re¬ 
search. 


x 7 98 The Lyrical Ballads — the romantic period: 

published anonymous- This period is usually 
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Date 

1799 

1801 

1802 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1818 

1819 
1821 


Authors, Works and Events Character of Period 
ly by Wordsworth and dated from the publica- 


Coleridge 

Thomas Campbell’s 
Pleasures of Hope 
Hannah More and Maria 
Edgworth become pop¬ 
ular novelists. (Writers 
of “moral tales".) 

The Edinburgh Review 
Walter Scott’s Lay of the 
Last Minstrel 
Samuel Taylor Cole¬ 
ridge’s Christabel (also 
Goethe's Faust) 

Lord Byron’s Hours of 
Idleness 

The Quarterly Review 
Scott’s Martnion 
Charles Lamb’s Speci¬ 
mens of English Dram¬ 
atic Poets 

Jane Austen’s Sense and 
Sensibility 
Lord Byron’s Childe 
Harold 

Percy Bysshe Shelley’s 
Queen Mctb 

Wordsworth's The Ex¬ 
cursion 

Scott’s first novel. 

Waver ley 

John Keats’s Endymion 
Thomas Love Peacock’s 
Nightmare Abbey 
Lord Byron’s D&n Juan 
Shelley’s Cenci 
John Clare’s The Village 
Minstrel 

Thomas De Quincey’s 


tion of the lyrical Bal¬ 
lads, the manifesto of 
Wordsworth’s revolu¬ 
tionary poetical ideal¬ 
ism. His dominant 
theme is the soul of the 
common man—the 
simple pleasures, 
pathos, quest for 
beauty, truth and good¬ 
ness, of the man whose 
faith is that 

^ “every flower 

Enjoys the air it 

breathes.’’ 

Reign of sensibility and 
emotion in literature 
reinforced by moral 
and social influences of 
Methodist Revival, In¬ 
dustrial Revolution, 
and the Revolution in 
France 

But English Romantic¬ 
ism shows two sharply 
defined phases:— 

(1) 1798-1815; 

(2) 1815-32. 

After the fall of Napol¬ 
eon, English middle 
classes pass through 
period of social unrest. 
The “brotherhood of 
man" ideal is pro¬ 
claimed (Note Words¬ 
worth's change of atti¬ 
tude as French Revolu¬ 
tion ends in tyranny). 
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Date 


1823 

1824 

1826 

1827 

1832 

1833 


1835 

1836 


1837 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 


THE MASTERY OF ENGLISH 

Authors, Works and Events Character of Period 


Confessions of an Eng¬ 
lish Opium Eater 
Lamb's Essays of Elia 
Thomas Carlyle's transla¬ 
tion of Wilhelm Meister 
Benjamin Disraeli’s 
Vivian Grey 

Alfred Tennyson’s first 
poems 

The Reform Bill 
Carlyle's Sartor Resartus 
Robert Browning’s 
Pauline 

Browning’s Paracelsus 
Charles Dickens’s 
Pickwick Papers 


Carlyle’s French Revolution 
Dickens's Oliver Twist 
Browning’s Sordello 
Dickens’s Old Curiosity 
Shop 

Carlyle’s On Heroes and 
Hero Worship 
Browning’s Pippa 
Passes 

Thomas Babington Mac¬ 
aulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome " 

John Ruskin's Stones of 
Venice ^ 

Carlyle's I ) ast and Present 


and literature of the 
second Romantic phase 
“breathes the spirit of 
moral revolt”. 

Lord Byron’s melancholy 
restlessness is, how¬ 
ever, typical of Con¬ 
tinental rather than of 
English Romanticism. 
A parallel but more 
impassioned Revival, 
influenced by Goethe 
and other German 
writers. Keats, on the 
other hand, draws his 
inspiration from Greek 
literature and art (see 
the Ode on a Grecian 
U rn). 

' 'Beauty is Truth.Truth 
Beauty, that is all 
Ye know on earth, and 
all ye need to know.” 

Victorian: 

After the democratic 
triumph of the Reform 
Act, the beginning of 
Victoria’s long reign 
coincides with a new 
era in English social 
life. Unrest followed 
by a sense of growing 
economic and political 
stability. 

Romanticism not dead, 
but less potent as a 
creative influence. Rise 
of Puritan middle class 
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Date 

1844 

1847 


1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1854 

1855 

1857 

1859 


Authors, Works and Events Character of Period 

results in demand for 


Macaulay’s Essays 
Disraeli’s Coningsby 
Charlotte Bronte’s Jane 
Eyre 

Emily Bronte’s Wuther- 
ing Heights ^ 

William Makepeace 
Thackeray’s Vanity 

Fair 

Elizabeth Barrett Brown¬ 
ing’s Sonnets from the 
Portuguese 

Dickens’s David Copper- 
field 

Tennyson’s The Princess 
Matthew Arnold’s The 
Strayed Reveller 
Charles Kingsley’s Alton 
Locke 

Tennyson’s In Memoriam 
George Borrow’s Laven- 
gro 

Thackeray’s Henry 
Esmond 

Arnold’s Empedocles on 
Etna 

Coventry Patmore’s 
Angel in the House 
Kingsley’s Westward Ho! 
Tennyson's Maud 
Thackeray’s The Four 
Georges 

Herbert Spencer’s Prin¬ 
ciples of Psychology ■ 
Anthony Trollope's 
Bar Chester Towers 
Charles Darwin’s 
Origin of Species 


order, balance, realism; 
for stricter moral dis¬ 
cipline after Regency 
looseness. 

As new inventions and 
discoveries, with pro¬ 
gress in production and 
trade, bring wealth to 
the country, economic 
success is reflected in 
orderly and realistic 
literary standards. 

Carlyle becomes Prophet 
of Work and Duty. 

Science a powerful intel¬ 
lectual stimulus during 
mid-Victorian period; 
search for Truth cul¬ 
minates in evolution¬ 
ary theories of Darwin, 
Huxley and Spencer. 

No poverty of literary 
genius in this century; 
in second half, especi¬ 
ally after 1870, richness 
and diversity of talent, 
and re-birth of ideal¬ 
ism, show Romantic 
fires still glowing. 

Traditional beliefs 
shaken, but not with¬ 
out vigorous defenders, 
such as Ruskin, 
Newman, Kingsley. 

Romantic vein in Kings¬ 
ley, the Brontes, and 
Dicken9 should be 
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Date Authors, Works and Events 

Edward Fitzgerald’s 
Omar Khayyam 
Dickens’s A Tale of Two 
Cities 

Tennyson’s Idylls of the 
King 

George Eliot’s Adam 
Bede 

1860 Wilkie Collins’s The 

Woman in White 
Dickens’s Great 
Expectations 

1861 Charles Reade’s The 


> Character of Period 
noted. Dickens, though 
realist in his social 
studies, is a sentiment¬ 
alist in his response to 
the emotional and pic¬ 
turesque. 

Matthew Arnold tries to 
revive classical tradi¬ 
tions in literary critic¬ 
ism; Tennyson favours 
discipline of orthodox 
verse-forms. But char¬ 
acteristics of Romantic- 


Cloister and, the Hearth 
George Eliot’s Silas 
Marner 

1862 Christina Rossetti’s 

Goblin Market 
Ruskin’s Unto this Last 

1863 Kingsley's The Water 

Babies 

1865 Arnold’s Essays in 

Criticism 

Ruskin’s Sesame and the 
Lilies 

1867 Trollope's Eramley 

Parsonage 

1868 William Morris’s The 

Earthly Paradise 
Browning’s The Ring and 
the Book 

Wilkie Collins’s The 
Moonstone 

1869 Richard Doddridge 

Blackmore’s Lorna 
Doonc 

1870 Dickens’s Mystery of 

Edwin Drood (unfin¬ 
ished) 


ism may be traced in 
all the Victorian poets. 

Ruskin’s poetic prose re¬ 
presents the aesthetic 
attack on industrial 
ugliness. (Note Rus¬ 
kin’s ecstatic admira¬ 
tion of paintings of the 
the Romantic Turner 
— died 1851; the 
writer’s praise did much 
to secure recognition 
for the painter.) 

Pre-Raphaelites (Ros¬ 
setti, Holman Hunt, 
Millais, etc.) may also 
be regarded as "latter- 
day” Romanticists in 
their worship of ideal 
of beauty. 

In Religion, the Oxford 
Movement, led by the 
Anglicans Newman, 
Keble and Pusey, may 
be compared with 
earlier Methodist Re- 
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Date 

1871 

1872 

1874 

1877 

1882 

1883 

1885 

1886 

1888 


1889 

1891 


Authors, Works and Events 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s 
Poems 

Algernon Charles Swin¬ 
burne’s Songs before 
Sunrise 

Samuel Butler’s Erewhon 
Thomas Hardy’s Under 
the Greenwood Tree 
James Thomson’s City of 
Dreadful Night 
George Meredith’s The 
Egoist 

Richard Jefferies’ Bevis 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
Treasure Island 
Olive Schreiner’s Story 
of an African Farm 
Meredith’s Diana of the 
Crossways 

Walter Pater’s Marius 
the Epicurean 
Rudyard Kipling’s 
Departynental Ditties 
Stevenson's Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde 
William Morris’s The 
Dream of John Ball 
Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch’s Troy Town 
James Barrie’s A Win¬ 
dow in Thrums 
Arthur Conan Doyle’s 
Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes 

Oscar Wilde’s Picture of 
Dorian Gray 

William Morris’s News 
from Nowhere 


Character of Period 
vival. Note the con¬ 
version to Roman 
Catholicism of New¬ 
man (His Apologia Pro 
Vita Sua appeared in 
1864). 

The last quarter of the 
century is a period of 
unrest and declining 
self-confidence. The 
sense of political and 
economic stability is 
weakened, owing to the 
South African war, for¬ 
eign competition, the 
rise of Socialism, etc. 

A new Romanticism 
arises—a partial revolt 
against Science and 
Rationalism. 

The various elements are 
reflected in the litera¬ 
ture of the period— 
in the pessimism of 
Hardy and Gissing; in 
the Socialism of Wells 
and Shaw; in the “Art 
for Art's sake” gospel 
of Wilde and Moore; in 
Francis Thompson’s 
mysticism; and in 
Yeats’s Celtic revival. 
Writers of “Decadent 
’90's” make The Yellow 
Book their manifesto. 


Date 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 
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Authors, Works and Events Character of Period 
Thomas Hardy’s Tess of 
the D’Urbermllcs 
George Gissing’s Neiu 
Grub Street 
Francis Thompson’s 
Poems 

William Butler Yeats’s 
Celtic Twilight 
George Moore's Esther 
Waters 

Rudyard Kipling’s 
Jungle Book 

Herbert George Wells's 
The Time Machine 
Oscar Wilde’s The Im¬ 
portance of Being 
Earnest 

Thomas Hardy's Jude 
the Obscure 

Alfred Edward Hous- 
man’s/1 Shropshire Lad 
Max Beerbohm’s Works 
H. G. Wells’s The 
Invisible Man 
George Bernard Shaw’s 
Plays, Pleasant and 
Unpleasant 

Kipling's Stalky and Co. 

Henry James’s The 
Awkward Age 
Joseph Conrad’s Lord 
Jim 


Kipling’s Kim 
William Butler Yeats’s 
Cathleen ni Hoolihan 
Hilaire Belloc’s The Path 
to Rome 

Kipling's Just-So Stories 


EDWARDIAN: 

Inevitable reaction 
against the pessimists 
and decadents inspires 
a new doctrine of 
action. Various expres- 
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Date 

1903 


1904 


1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 


Authors, Works and Events Character of Period 
Butler’s The Way of All sions of this: e.g. Kip- 
Flesh ling’s imperialism, and 

James's The Ambassadors Shaw’s militant intel- 

George Bernard Shaw’s lectual criticism and 

Man and Superman Fabian Socialism. 

George Gissing’s The Pri- Orthodoxy finds a stout 
vate Papers of Henry champion in Chester- 
Ryecroft ton. 

Thomas Hardy’s The No acknowledged literary 
Dynasts (Part 1) schools, but many 

James Barrie's Peter Pan powerful individualists. 

William Henry Hudson’s Certain writers markedly 
Green Mansions indebted to foreign 

Maurice Hewlett’s The masters (e.g. Shaw to 

Queen’s Quair Ibsen; Bennett to the 

Wells's Kipps and A French and Russian 

Modern Utopia novelists). 

John Galsworthy's Man Drama influenced by re- 
of Property vival of the Irish 

John Millington Synge’s theatre. 

Playboy of the Western 
World 

Galsworthy’s The 
Country House 
Gilbert Keith Chester¬ 
ton's The Man who was 
Thursday 

Arnold Bennett’s The 
Old Wives’ Tale 
Kenneth Grahame’s The 
Wind in the Willows 
Galsworthy’s The Silver 
Box (Play) 

Wells’s The History of 
Mr. Polly 

David Herbert Law- Georgian: 

rence's The White Pea - A period of individualism 
cock and free experiment a- 




Date 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 


1917 

1918 


1920 


1922 


THE MASTERY OF ENGLISH 


I 27 


Authors, Works, and Events Character of Period 
Masefield’s The Everlast¬ 
ing Mercy 


Chesterton’s Innocence of 
Father Brown 
Bertrand Russell's Pro¬ 
blems of Philosophy 
Masefield’s The Widow in 
the Bye Street 
D. H. Lawrence's Sons 
and Lovers 

Henry Newbolt’s Drake’s 
Drum 

William Somerset Maug¬ 
ham’s Of Human Bond¬ 
age 

George Moore’s The 
Brook Kerith 
James Joyce's Portrait of 
the Artist 

Rupert Brooke’s Old 
Vicarage, Grantchester 
James Barrie’s Dear 
Brutus 

John Drinkwater’s 
Abraham Lincoln 
Poems of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins (d. 1889), 
edited by Robert 
Bridges 

Lytton Strachey’s 
Eminent Victorians 
Shaw’s Back to Methuse¬ 
lah 

H. G. Wells’s Outline of 
History 

Katherine Mansfield’s 
Bliss, etc. 

James Joyce's Ulysses 
Thomas Steams Eliot’s 


tion in literature. 

Much fair talent, but no 
great masters; a wide 
range of individuali¬ 
ties. Writers, like the 
plastic and pictorial 
artists of this age, hold 
themselves free to ex¬ 
periment in all forms 
and themes. But all 
find problem of liter¬ 
ary technique of ab¬ 
sorbing interest. 

In prose, Somerset Maug¬ 
ham’s technique gives 
him the role of a mas¬ 
ter. In poetry, the in¬ 
fluence of G. M. Hop¬ 
kins and T. S. Eliot 
powerful. 

Significant groups and 
tendencies are:—the 
War poets (1914-18) 
headed by Rupert 
Brooke and Siegfried 
Sassoon; H. G. Wells’s 
gospel of the World 
State; the popularity 
of “regional” novel¬ 
ists, e.g. Arnold Ben¬ 
nett, Hugh Walpole, 
Eden Phillpotts; the 
Bloomsbury intellect¬ 
uals, led by Virginia 
Woolf; the new stand¬ 
ard in biography set by 
Lytton Strachey ; the 
development of the 
short story as a literary 
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Date 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 


1927 

1929 


1932 

1933 
1935 
1938 


1939 


Authors, Works and Events 
The Waste Land 
Hugh Walpole’s The 
Cathedral 
Shaw’s Saint Joan 
Edward Morgan Forster 's 
A Passage to India 
Mary Webb’s Precious 
Ba ne 

Somerset Maugham’s 
The Painted Veil 
Thomas Edward Law¬ 
rence’s Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom 

Sean O’Casey’s The 
Plough and the Stars 
Virginia Woolf’s To the 
Lighthouse 
Robert Bridges' The 
Testament of Beauty 
John Boynton Priest¬ 
ley’s Good Companions 


Character of Period 
art-form; Dorothy 
Richardson’s introduc¬ 
tion of the "stream of 
consciousness’’ mode of 
fiction writing; and the 
influence of Freudian 
psycho-analysis on 
most modem writers. 
The literature of the 
between-wars period is 
steeped in disillusion¬ 
ment and pessimism. 


Edith Sitwell’s Collected 
Poems 

Charles Morgan’s The 
Fountain 

Wystan Hugh Auden’s 
Dance of Death 
T. S. Eliot's Murder in 
the Cathedral 
Doro thy Richardson’s 
Pilgrimage (collected 
stories) 

Shaw’s Geneva 
Outbreak of Second 
World War 



ENGLISH PROSE FICTION 


Date 

1484 

1516 

1579 

1590 

1594 

1678 

1719 

1726 

1740 

1748 

1748 

1749 

1759 

1760 

1765 

1766 

1771 

1771 

177S 

1786 

1794 

1794 

1811 

1813 

1814 
1816 
1816 


Work Author 


Morte D’Arthur 
Utopia 

Euphues 

Arcadia 

The Unfortunate Traveller 
The Pilgrim’s Progress 
Robinson Crusoe 
Gulliver’s 1 ravels 
Pamela 

Clarissa 

Roderick Random 
Tom Jones 
Rasselas 

Tristram Shandy 
The Castle of Otranto 
The Vicar of Wakefield 


Malory, Sir Thomas ( c . 1470). 
More, Sir Thomas (1478- 
1535 ). 

Lyly. John (1554? 1606). 
Sidney, Sir Philip (1554-15S6). 
Nashe, Thomas (1567-1601). 
Bunyan, John (1628-1688). 
Defoe, Daniel (i66i?-i73i). 
Swift, Jonathan (1667-1745). 
Richardson, Samuel (1689- 
1761). 

Richardson, Samuel (1698- 
1761). 

Smollett, Tobias (1721-1771). 
Fielding, Henry (1707-1754). 
Johnson, Samuel (1709-1784). 
Sterne, Laurence (1713-1768). 
Walpole, Horace (1717-1797). 
Goldsmith, Oliver (1728- 
1774 ). 


The Man of Feeling Mackenzie, Henry (1745- 

1831). 

Humphrey Clinker Smollett, Tobias (1721-1771). 

Evelina Burney, Frances (1752-1840). 

(Madame D’Arblay) 

Vathek Beckford, William (1759- 

1844). 

I he Mysteries of Udolpho Radcliffe, Ann (1764-1823). 
Caleb Williams Godwin, William (1756-1836). 

Sense and Sensibility Austen, Jane (1775-1817). 

Pride and Prejudice Austen, Jane (1775-181 y) 

Waverley Scott, Sir Walter (1771-1832). 

Emma Austen, Jane (1775-1817). 

Headlong Hall Peacock, Thomas L. (1785- 


Humphrey Clinker 
Evelina 

Vathek 


Caleb Williams 
Sense and Sensibility 
Pride and Prejudice 
Waverley 
Emma 

Headlong Hall 
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Date Work 

i8i8 Nightmare Abbey 

1818 Frankenstein 

1820 Ivanhoe 

1821 Kenilworth 

1834 The Last Days of Pompeii 

1836 The Pickwick Papers 
1841 Old St. Paul’s 

1847 Jane Eyre 

1847 Wuthering Heights 

1848 Vanity Fair 

1849 David Copperheld 

1850 The Scarlet Letter 

1851 Lavengro 
1851 Moby Dick 

1851 The King of the Golden 

River 

1852 Uncle Tom's Cabin 

1852 Henry Esmond 

1853 Cranford 

1853 The Heir of Redclyffc 

1855 Westward Ho! 

1857 Tom Brown’s Schooldays 
1857 Barchester Towers 

1857 John Halifax, Gentle¬ 
man 

1859 Adam Bede 


Author 

Peacock, Thomas L. (1785— 
1866). 

Shelley, Mary (1797-1851). 

Scott, Sir Walter (1771-1832). 

Scott, Sir Walter (1771-1832). 

Lytton, Edward Bulwer 
(Lord), (1803-1873). 

Dickens, Charles (1812-1870). 

Ainsworth, Wm. Harrison 
(1805-1882). 

Bronte, Charlotte (1816- 
1855) 

Bronte, Emily (1818-1848). 

Thackeray, Wm. Makepeace 
(1811-1863). 

Dickens, Charles (1812-1870). 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel 
(1804-1864) 

Borrow, George (1803-1881). 

Melville, Herman (1819-1891). 

Ruskin, John (1819-1900). 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher 
(1811-1896) 

Thackeray, W. M. 

(1811-1863). 

Gaskell, Elizabeth 
(1810-1865). 

Yonge, Charlotte Mary 
(1823-1901) 

Kingsley, Charles 
(1819-1875). 

Hughes, Thomas (1822-1896). 

Trollope, Anthony 
(1815-1882). 

Craik, Mrs. (Dinah Mulock), 
(1826-1887;. 

Eliot, George (Mary Ann 
Evans), (1819-1880). 
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Date Work 

1861 Silas Mamer 

1861 The Cloister and the 
Hearth 

1861 Ravenshoe 
1861 Framley Parsonage 

1861 East Lynne 

1865 Alice in Wonderland 

1868 The Moonstone 

1869 Loma Doone 

1872 Erewhon 
1872 Under the Greenwood 
Tree 

1877 Black Beauty 
1879 Daisy Miller 

1879 The Egoist 

1880 John Inglesant 

1882 Bevis 

1883 Treasure Island 

1883 Th e Story of an African 

Farm 

1884 Huckleberry Finn 

1885 Diana of the Crossways 
1885 King Solomon’s Mines 

1888 Looking Backward 

1888 Robert Elsmere 

1889 Three Men in a Boat 
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Author 

Eliot, George (Mary Ann 
Evans), (1819-1880). 

Reade, Charles (1814-1884). 

Kingsley, Henry (1830-1876). 

Trollope, Anthony 
(1815-1882) 

Wood, Mrs. Henry 
(1814-1887) 

Carroll, Lewis (Charles Lut- 
widge Dodgson), 1832- 
1898). 

Collins, Wm. Wilkie 
(1824-1889). 

Blackmore, Richard D. 
(1825-1900). 

Butler, Samuel (1835-1902). 

Hardy, Thomas (1840-1928). 

Sewell, Anna (1820-1878). 

James, Henry (1843-1916). 

Meredith, George (1828-1909). 

Shorthouse, Joseph Henry 
(1834-1903). 

Jefferies, Richard (1848-1887). 

Stevenson, Robert Louis 
(1850-1894). 

Schreiner, Olive (1855-1920). 

Twain, Mark (Samuel 
Clemens), (1835-1910). 

Meredith, George (1828-1909). 

Haggard, Sir Henry Rider 
(1856-1925) 

Bellamy, Edward (1850-1898). 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry 
1851-1920). 

Jerome, Jerome K. 
(1859-1927). 
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Date Work 

1891 Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes 

1891 Tess of the D’Urbervilles 
1891 New Grub Street 
1891 The Little Minister 

1894 Esther Waters 
1894 Trilby 

1894 The Jungle Book 

1894 The Prisoner of Zenda 

1895 The Golden Age 

1895 The Red Badge of 
Courage 

1895 The Time Machine 

1896 Many Cargoes 

1898 The Forest Lovers 

1898 Aylwin 

1899 The Awkward Age 

1900 Lord Jim 

1901 Kim 

1901 The First Men in the Moon 

1902 Youth 

1902 The Hound of the Basker- 
villes 

1902 Just So Stories 

1903 Typhoon 

1903 The Ambassadors 

1903 The Way of all Flesh 

1904 The Queen’s Quair 


Author 

Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan 
(1859-1930). 

Hardy, Thomas (1840-1928). 

Gissing, George (1857-1903). 

Barrie, Sir James 
(1860-1937). 

Moore, George (1852-1933). 

Du Maurier, George 
(1834-1896). 

Kipling, Rudyard 
(1865-1936). 

Hope, Anthony (Sir Anthony 
Hope Hawkins (1863-1933). 

Grahame, Kenneth 
(1859-1932). 

Crane, Stephen (1871-1900). 

Wells, Herbert George 
(1866-1946). 

Jacobs, William Wymark 
(1863-1943). 

Hewlett, Maurice (1861-1923). 

Watts-Dunton, Theodore 
(1832-1914). 

James, Henry (1843-1916). 

Conrad, Joseph (1857-1924). 

Kipling, Rudyard 
(1865-1936). 

Wells, H. G. (1866-1946). 

Conrad, Joseph (1857-1924). 

Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan 
(1859-1930). 

Kipling, Rudyard 
(1865-1936). 

Conrad, Joseph (1857-1924). 

James, Henry (1843-1916). 

Butler, Samuel (1835-1902). 

Hewlett, Maurice 

(1861-1923). 
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Date Work 

1904 Cabbages and Kings 

1905 The Hill 

1905 Kipps 

i 9°6 Joseph Vance 

190b 1 he Man of Property 

1906 White Fang 

1908 The Old Wives’ Tale 
1908 The Man Who Was 
Thursday 

1908 The Wind in the Willows 

1909 Tono-B ungay 

1910 The History of Mr. Polly 

1910 Clayhanger 

19 11 The White Peacock 

1911 In a German Pension 

1913 Sons and Lovers 

1 9 1 3 Sinister Street 

1914 The Wisdom of Father 

Brown 

1914 Dubliners 

1 9 1 5 The Thirty-Nine Steps 

1 9 1 5 Of Human Bondage 

1916 Greenmantle 

1917 South Wind 

1917 The Loom of Youth 

1 9 1 9 Jeremy 

1920 Main Street 
1922 The Forsyte Saga 


Author 

Henry, O. (William Sydney 
Porter) (1862-1910). 

Vachell, Horace A. 

(1861- ). 

Wells, H. G. (1866-1946). 

De Morgan, William 
(1829-1917). 

Galsworthy, John 
(1867-1933). 

London, Jack (1876-1916). 

Bennett, Arnold (1867-1931). 

Chesterton, Gilbert Keith 
(1872-1936). 

Graliame, Kenneth (1859- 
1932 ). 

Wells, H. G. (1866-1946). 

Wells, H. G. (1866-1946). 

Bennett, Arnold (1867-1931). 

Lawrence, David Herbert 
(1885-1930). 

Mansfield, Katherine 
(1888-1923). 

Lawrence, D. H. (1885-1930). 

Mackenzie, Compton 
(1883- )- 

Chesterton, G. K. (1872-1936). 

Joyce, James (1882-1941). 

Buchan, John (1875-1940). 

Maugham, William Somerset 
(1874- )• 

Buchan, John (1875-1940). 

Douglas, Norman 
(1868- ). 

Waugh, Alec (1898- ). 

Walpole, Hugh (1884-1941). 

Lewis, Sinclair. (1885-1951) 

Galsworthy, John 
(1867-1933). 


i 
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Date Work 

1922 Lady into Fox 
1922 Ulysses 
1922 The Cathedral 

1922 Jacob’s Room 

1922 The Garden Party 

1923 Riceyman Steps 

1923 Antic Hay 

1924 A Passage to India 

1924 Sard Harker 
1924 Precious Banc 

1924 The Inimitable Jeeves 

1925 Mr. Tasker’s Gods 

1925 Mrs. Dalloway 

1929 The Good Companions 


Author 

Garnett, David (1892- ). 

Joyce, James (1882-1941). 
Walpole, Sir Hugh 
. (1884-1941). 

Woolf, Virginia (1882-1941). 
Mansfield, Katherine 
(1888-1923). 

Bennett, Arnold ^867-1931). 
Huxley, Aldous (1894- ). 

Forster, Edward Morgan 
(1879- ). 

Masefield, John (1878- ). 

Webb, Mary (1881-1927). 
Wodehouse, Pelham G. 

(1881- ). 

Powys, Theodore F. 

(1875- ). 

Woolf, Virginia (1882-1941). 
Priestley, John B. (1894- ) 


HISTORICAL FICTION 


The historical novel, or fictionised biography, is a hybrid of 
doubtful reputation. Many critics regard it with suspicion; the 
writers of historical Action are often accused of sacrificing factual 
accuracy for the sake of emotional tension or dramatic emphasis. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that many historical 
novels are sincere attempts to depict the events and personalities 
of a past age in their true colours. As their writing has involved 
much honest and patient research and wide reading, they may 
serve a useful purpose in providing a realistic background to the 
study of English history and literature. 


Title 

Hereward the Wake 
The Talisman 
The White Company 

The Black Arrow 

The Last of the 
Barons 

1 he Household of Sir 
Thomas More 
Windsor Castle 

The Tower of London 

/he Queen’s Qitair 

I he Gay Galliard 

Kenilworth 
Westward Ho! 
Gentleman of Stratford 
The I'or tunes of Nigel 
The Lancashire 
Witches 


Author 

Charles Kingsley 
Sir Walter Scott 
Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle 

Robert Louis 
Stevenson 
Lord Lytton 

Anne Manning 

Harrison 
Ainsworth 
Harrison 
Ainsworth 
Maurice Hewlett 

Margaret Irwin 

Sir Walter Scott 
Charles Kingsley 
John Brophy 
Sir Walter Scott 
Harrison 
Ainsworth 


Period 

Norman Conquest. 
Richard I (c. 1191). 
Edward III (c. 1350). 

Wars of the Roses 
(c. 1470). 

Edward IV (c. 1480). 

Henry VIII (c. 1535). 

Henry VIII 

Edward VI (1554). 
Lady Jane Grey. 
Mary Queen of Scots 

(1561). 

Mary Queen of Scots 

(1561). 

Elizabeth (1575) 
Elizabeth (1588) 
Shakespeare. 

James I (1604). 
James I 
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Title 

Guy Fawkes 

The Splendid Spur 

The Children of the 
New Forest 
John Inglesant 

Memoirs of a Cavalier 
Woodstock 

Folly's End 

The Swan of Usk 

A Journal of the 
Plague Year 
Old Saint Paul’s 

Peveril of the Peak 
Lomu Doone 

Micah Clarke 

Young Jemmy 

Blue Pavilions 

Henry Esmond 

The Basilisk of St. 

James's 
Roy Roy 
The Mill of 
Circumstances 
The Heart of 
Midlothian 
Waver ley 


Author 
Harrison 
Ainsworth 
Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch 

Frederick Marryat 

Joseph Henry 
Shorthouse 
Daniel Defoe 
Sir Walter Scott 

Doris Leslie 

Helen Ashton 

Daniel Defoe 

Harrison 
Ainsworth 
Sir Walter Scott 
Richard Dodd¬ 
ridge Blackmore 
Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle 

Elizabeth D’Oyley 

Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch 

William Make¬ 
peace Thackeray 
Elizabeth Myers 

Sir Walter Scott 
Gerard Fairlie 

Sir Walter Scott 

Sir Walter Scott 


Period 

Gunpowder Plot 
(1605). 

Charles I (1642). 

Charles I 

Charles I 

Charles I 
Commonwealth 

(1652). 

Commonwealth 

(1562). 

17th century 

(Henry Vaughan). 
Charles II (1665). 

Charles II 

Charles II 
Monmouth’s 
Rebellion. 
Monmouth’s 
Rebellion. 
Monmouth's 
Rebellion. 

William III (d. 1702) 
William III-Anne. 
Jonathan Swift 

(d. 1745)- 

The Jacobites. 

The Jacobites 
(Culloden). 

George II (Porteous 
Riots). 

George II 
(Jacobites). 
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Title 

The Master of 
Ballantrae 
Peg Woffington 

Rookwood 

Tom Jones 
Barry Lyndon 

The Virginians 

Cover His Face 

Barnahy Rudge 

The Wind that Shakes 
the Barley 

A Tale of Two Cities 

7 he Scarlet Pimpernel 

So Great a Man 
St. Ives 

Glorious Apollo 
Shirley 

Vanity Fair 

William and Dorothy 
Royal William 

Justly Dear 

Alton Locke 

Speaking Dust 


Author 
Robert Louis 
Stevenson 
Charles Reade 

Harrison 
Ainsworth 
Henry Fielding 
William Make¬ 
peace Thackeray 
William Make¬ 
peace Thackeray 
Neil Bell 


Charles Dickens 

James Barke 

Charles Dickens 

Baroness Orczy 

David Pilgrim 
Robert Louis 
Stevenson 
Mrs. E. Barrington 
Charlotte Bronte 

W. M. Thackeray 

Helen Ashton 
Doris Leslie 

E. Thornton Cook 

Charles Kingsley 

E. Thornton Cook 


Period 
George II 

George II (The 
Stage). 

George II 

Mid-i8th century. 
George II- George 

III. 

George 11 -George 

III. 

George III (1770). 
(Thomas Chatter- 
ton). 

George III (1778). 
(Gordon Riots). 

Life of Robert Burns. 

French Revolution 
(1789-1815). 
French Revolution 
(1789-1815). 
Napoleon. 

French prisoners in 
England (1813). 
Life of Byron 
The Luddites 
(1811-16). 

George III— 

George IV. 

The Wordsworths. 
William IV 
(1830-37). 

Charles and Mary 
Lamb. 

The Chartists 
(c. 1840). 

The Carlyles. 



THE POETS 


Poet 

Addison, Joseph 
Arnold, Matthew 

Period 

1672-1719 

1822-1888 

Auden, Wystan H. 
Bailey, Philip J. 
Barham, Richard 

1907- 

1816-1902 

1788-1845 

Barnes, William 
Beddoes, Thomas L. 
Belloc, Hilaire 
Binyon, Laurence 
Blake, William 

1801-1886 

1803-1849 

1870- 

1869-1943 

1757-1827 

Bloomfield, Robert 
Blunden, Edmund 
Bridges, Robert 

1766-1823 

1896- 

1844-1930 

Bronte, Charlotte 

1816-1855 

Brooke, Rupert 

1887-1915 

Browning, Eliza¬ 
beth Barrett 

1806-1861 

Browning, Robert 

1812-1889 

Burns, Robert 

1759-1796 


Works 

“The Campaign” (1704). 

“The Strayed Reveller” 
(1849). 

“Empedocles on Etna” (1852). 

“Selected Poems” (1938). 

“Festus” (1839). 

“The Ingoldsby Legends” 
(1840). 

“Collected Poems” (1879). 

“The Bride’s Tragedy” (1822). 

“Verses and Sonnets” (1895). 

“For the Fallen” (1917). 

“Songs of Innocence” (1789). 

“Songs of Experience” (1794). 

“Jerusalem” (1804). 

“The Farmer’s Boy” (1800). 

“The Waggoner” (1920). 

“The Testament of Beauty 

(1929). 

“The Shorter Poems” (1931). 

“Poems” (1846, in collabora¬ 
tion with her sisters, Emily 
and Ann). 

“The Old Vicarage, Grant- 
chester” (1916). 

Complete Poems (1932). 

“Sonnets from the Portu¬ 
guese” (1847). 

“Aurora Leigh” (1857). 

“The Ring and the Book” 
(1868). 

Complete Works—many 
editions. 

“Poems, chiefly in the Scottish 
dialect” (1786). 
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Poet 

Period 

Butler, Samuel 

1612-1680 

Byron, (Lord) 

1788-1824 

George Gordon 


Noel 


Caedmon 

c. 670 

Campbell, Thomas 

1777-1844 

Campion, Thomas 

i567?-i620 

Carew, Thomas 

i 598 ?-i 639 

Chapman, George 

i 559 ? ~i 634 

Chatterton, 

1752-1770 

Thomas 


Chaucer, Geoffrey 

i340?-i400 


Chesterton, Gilbert 1874-1936 
Keith 


Clare, John 

1793-1864 

Clough, Arthur Hugh 
Coleridge, Hartley 
Coleridge, Samuel 
Taylor 

1 1819-1861 
1796-1849 
1772-1834 

Collins, William 

1721-1759 

Cowley, Abraham 

1618-1667 

Cowper, William 

1731-1800 


OF ENGLIS H I39 

Works 

“Hudibras” (1663-1678). 
“Hours of Idleness" (1807). 
“Childe Harold" (1812-1818). 
“Don Juan" (1819-24). 

“The Caedmon MS. of Anglo- 
Saxon Biblical Poetry (ed. 
Oxford, 1927). 

“The Pleasures of Hope" 

(1799)- 

“Books of Airs" (1601-1613). 
“The Rapture"; “Ask me no 
more . . ."; “Poems" 

(1640). 

Translation of the “Iliad" and 
the “Odyssey" of Homer 

(1598)- 

“Rowley Poems" (ed. 1911). 
“Poems" (1777). 

“The Canterbury Tales"— 
many editions. 

“The Ballad of the White 
Horse" (1911). 

Collected Poems (1927). 

“The Village Minstrel" 

(1821). 

Collected Poems (ed. 1935). 
“Amours de Voyage" (1849). 
Poems (ed. Routledge). 

“The Ancient Mariner" (in 
“Lyrical Ballads" by Cole¬ 
ridge and Wordsworth, 
i 7Q8). 

“Odes on Several Descriptive 
and Allegorical Subjects" 
(1747). 

“The Mistress" (1647). 
“Poems and Essays" (ed. 
Waller, 1905) 

“Olney Hymns" (in collabora- 
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Poet 

Period 

Crabbe, George 
Crashaw, Richard 

1754-1832 

i 6 i 3 ?-i 649 

Cynewulf 

c. 750 

Daniel, Samuel 

1562-1619 

Davidson, John, 

1S57-1909 

Davies, William 
Henry 

1871-1940 

De la Mare, Walter 

1873- 

Denham, Sir John 
Dobson, Austin 

1615-1669 

1840-1921 

Donne, John 
Drayton, Michael 

1573-1631 

1563-1631 

Drinkwater, John 
Drummond, 

William 

Dryden, John 

1882-1937 

1585-1649 

1631-1700 

Eliot, Thomas 

1888- 


Stearns 


Works 

tion with Newton, 1779). 

“The Task” (1785). 

“The Village” (1783). 

“Steps to the Temple” (1646). 

“Poems” (ed. Waller, 1904). 

“The Dream of the Rood” and 
other Anglo-Saxon poems 
attributed to Cynewulf. 

“The Civil Wars” (1595- 
1609). 

Complete poetical works in 
Chalmers’ “British Poets”. 

“Fleet Street Eclogues” 
(1893-6). 

“The Soul's Destroyer” (1905). 

Collected Poems—several 
editions. 

“The Listeners and other 
poems” (1912). 

“Peacock Pie” (1913). 

Collected Poems—various 
editions. 

“Cooper’s Hill” (1642). 

“The Ballad of Beau Bro¬ 
cade” (1876). 

“A Ballad to Queen Eliza¬ 
beth” (1877). 

Poems published 1633. 

“Polyolbion” (first cantos 
appeared in 1613). 

“Nymphidia” (1627). 

Collected Poems (1923). 

“Flowers of Sion” (1623). 

“Annus Mirabilis” (1666). 

“Absalom and Achitophel” 
(1681). 

“Prufrock” (1917). 

“The Waste Land” (1922). 
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OF ENGLISH 


Poet 

Fitzgerald, Edward 

Period 

1809-1883 

Flecker, James 
Elroy 

1884-1915 

Fletcher, John 

1579-1625 

Fletcher, Phineas 
Freeman, John 

1582-1650 

1880-1929 

Gay, John 

1685-1732 

Goldsmith, Oliver 

1728-1774 

Gower, John 

Graves, Robert 

I325?-I4o8 

1895- 

Gray, Thomas 

1716-1771 

Hardy, Thomas 

1840-1928 

Henley, William 
Ernest 

1849-1903 

Herbert, George 

1593-1633 

Herrick, Robert 
Hogg, James 

1591-1674 

1770-1835 

Hood, Thomas 

1799-1845 

Hopkins, Gerard 
Manley 

1844-1889 


I 4 I 

Works 

“The Rub&iy&t of Omar 
Khayyam’' (translated, 
i8 59). 

“The Golden Journey to 
Samarkand” (1913). 
Collected Poems (ed. Squire, 

1916). 

“Ihe Faithful Shepherdess” 
(a pastoral, 1610). 

“The Purple Island” (1631-3). 
“Poems New and Old” 
(1920). 

Collected Poems (1928). 
“Trivia” (1716). 

Works (ed. 1893). 

“The Traveller” (1764). 

“The Deserted Village” (1770). 
“Confessio Amantis” (1383?). 
“Over the Brazier” (1916). 
“Poems, 1930-19 33”. 

“Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard” (published 
1750 ). 

“The Bard” and other odes 

(1757). 

“The Dynasts” (1904-8). 
Collected Poems (1919). 

“A Book of Verses” (1888). 
“Hawthorn and Lavender” 
(1899). 

“The Temple” (published 

* 634 ) • 

“Hesperides” (1648). 

“The Queen’s Wake” (1813). 
“The Poetic Mirror” (1816). 
“Whims and Oddities” 
(1826-7). 

Poems (published 1918). 
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A GI.ANC F. 


Poet 

Housman, Alfred 
Edward 

Housman, Laurence 
Johnson, Lionel 
Johnson, Samuel 

Period 

1859-1936 

1865- 

1867-1902 

1709-1784 

Jonson, Benjamin 

i 573 ?-i 637 

Keats, John 

1795-1821 

Kingsley, Charles 

1819-1875 

Kipling, Rudyard 

1865-1936 

Landor, Walter 
Savage 

Langland, William 
Lawrence, David 
Herbert 

1775-1864 

i 330 ?-i 400 ? 

1885-1930 

Lewis, C. Day 
Lodge, Thomas 
Longfellow, Henry 
Wadsworth 
Lovelace, Richard 

1904- 

i558?-i625 

1807-1882 

1618-1658 

Lydgate, John 

i 373 ?-i 45 o? 

• Macaulay, Thomas 
Babington 
(Lord) 

Macneice, Louis 

1800-1859 

1907- 


Works 

“A Shropshire Lad” (1896). 

“Selected Poems” (1908). 
Poems (1895). 

“London” (1738). 

“The Vanity of Human 
Wishes” (1749). 
“Epigrammes,” “The For¬ 
rest” (1616). 

“Endymion” (1818). 

“Lamia,” “The Eve of St. 
Agnes” (1820). 

The “Odes” were written in 
1819. 

“The Saint's Tragedy” (1848). 
Poems (1889). 

“Barrack-room Ballads” 

(1890). 

“The Seven Seas” (1896); 
Inclusive edition of his 
verse, 1933. 

“Poems” ( 1795 )- 
“Heroic Idylls” (1863). 

“Piers Plowman” (c. 1362). 
“Birds, Beasts and Flowers” 

(1923); 

Collected Poems (1928). 
“Overtures to Death” ( 193 ®)* 
“A Fig for Momus” (i 59 6 )- 
“Hiawatha” (1863). 

“Evangeline”, etc. 
“Lucasta” (1649). 

“To Althea from Prison,” etc. 
“Troye-Book”; 

London Lickpenny.” 

“The Lays of Ancient Rome” 
(1842). 

“Poems” ( 1935 ) 
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T 11 E 


Poet 

Period 

Marlowe, 

1564-1593 

Christopher 

Marvell, Andrew 

1621-1678 

Masefield, John 

1876- 

Meredith, George 

1828-1909 

Meynell, Alice 

1847-1922 

Milton, John 

1608-1674 

Monro, Harold 

i8 79 _i 93° 

Moore, Thomas 

i 779-i852 

Morris, William 

1834-1896 

Nash, Thomas 

1567-1601 

Newbolt, Sir Henry 

1862-1938 

Newman, John 

1801-1890 

Henry 

Nichols, Robert 

1 893-1944 

Noyes, Alfred 

1880- 

Owen, Wilfred 

1893-1918 

Patmore, Coventry 

1823-1896 

Pope, Alexander 

1688-1744 


Raleigh, Sir 

1552-1618 

Walter 

Rossetti, Christina 

1830-1894 


Works 

“Hero and Leandcr” 

( c . 1590)- 

"Thoughts in a Garden" 

(c. 1650). 

"Ode upon Cromwell’s Return 
from Ireland" (1650). 
"Salt-water Ballads’ (1902). 
"The Widow in the Bye 
Street" (1912). 

"Modem Love", etc. (1S62). 
"The Shepherdess," etc. 

(1914). 

"Paradise Lost" (1667). 
"Samson Agonistes" (1671). 
Collected Poems (1933). 

"Irish Melodies" (1807-34). 
"Lalla Rookh" ( 817) 

"The Earthly Paradise" 
(1868). 

"Spring, the sweet Spring... " 
"Drake’s Drum" (1914). 

"The Dream of Gcrontius" 

_ (1865). 

"Ardours and Endurances" 

ti (*9*7b 

"The Torch-bearers” 
(1922-30). 

Poems (1920). 

"The Angel in the House" 
( i8 54). 

"The Rape of the Lock” 

(1712). 

"The Dunciad" (1728). 

"The Essay on Man" 

(1733-4). 

"The Pilgrimage". 

"The Lie", etc. 

"Goblin Market" (1862). 
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A GLANCE 


Poet 

Period 

Rossetti, Dante 

1828-1882 

Gabriel 

Russell, George 

1867-1935 

William (A.E ) 

Sassoon, Siegfried 

1886- 

Scott, Sir Walter 

1771-1832 

Shakespeare, 

1564-1616 

William 


Shelley, Percy 
Bysshe 

1792-1822 

Sidney, Sir Philip 

1554-1586 

Sitwell, Edith 

1887- 

Skelton, John 

i 46 o?-i 529 

Smart, Christopher 

1722-1771 

Southey, Robert 

1774-1843 

Spender, Stephen 

1909- 

Spenser, Edmimd 

i 552 ?-i 599 


Stephens, James 

1882- 

Stevenson, Robert 

1850-1894 

Louis 


Suckling, Sir John 

1609-1642 

Surrey, Henry 

I 5 I 7? -I 547 

Howard (Earl) 



Works 

“The Blessed Damozel” 

( c . 1870). 

Collected Poems (1913). 

“War Poems" (1919). 
“Marmion" (1808). 

“The Lady of the Lake" 
(1810). 

“Venus and Adonis" (1593). 
“The Rape ofLucrece" (1594), 
also the Sonnets, and songs 
in the plays. 

“Prometheus Unbound" 
(1820). 

“Adonais" (1821); numerous 
editions of complete works. 
“Astrophel and Stella" (1st 
edition 1591). 

Collected Poems (1930). 
“Colin Clout" (1519). 

“Why come ye not to Court?" 
(1522). 

“Song to David" (1763). 
“Thalaba" (1801). 

“Roderick" (1814). 

“Poems" ( 1935 . new edition). 
“The Shepheard’s Calendar" 

( 1579 ); 

“The Faerie Queene" (i 59 °» 
begun). 

Collected Poems (1926). 

“A Child’s Garden of Verses" 

(1885). 

“Ballad upon a Wedding"; 
Works (edit. Thompson, 

1910). 

Sonnets published first in 
“Totters Miscellany", 

1557 )- 



T H E 

MASTERY 

Poet 

Period 

Swinburne, Alger- 

1837-1909 

non Charles 

Tennyson, Alfred 

1809-1892 

(Lord) 

Thomas, Edward 

1878-1917 

Thompson, Francis 

1859-1907 

Thomson, James 

1700-1748 

Thomson, James 

1834-1882 

Traherne, Thomas 

1636?-1674 

Vaughan, Henry 

1622-1695 

Waller, Edmund 

1606-1687 

Watson, Sir 

1858-1935 

William 

Whitman, Walt 

1819-1892 

Wilde, Oscar 

1856-1900 

Wither, George 

1588-1667 

Wordsworth, 

1770-1850 

William 


Wyatt, Sir Thomas 
Yeats, William 
Butler 

I 5 ° 3 ?~ I 54 2 

1865-1939 

Young, Edward 

1683-1765 


OF ENGLISH I45 

Works 

"Songs before Sunrise" (1871). 

"In Memoriam” (1850). 

"Idylls of the King" (1859- 
89); many editions of com¬ 
plete works. 

Collected Poems (1936). 

Collected Poetry (1913). 

"The Seasons" (first book, 
"Winter," appeared 1726). 

"The City of Dreadful Night" 
(1874). 

"The Wonder" (his poems in 
manuscript until 1903). 

"Silex Scintillans" (1650-5). 

"Go, lovely Rose," etc. 

"Wordsworth’s Grave" (1S89). 

"Leaves of Grass" (1855). 

"The Ballad of Reading Gaol" 
(1898). 

"The Shepherd’s Hunting" 
(1615). 

"Lyrical Ballads" (1798, with 
Coleridge). 

"The Prelude" (1798-1805); 
many editions of his com¬ 
plete poems. 

"My lute, awake!"; sonnets. 

"The Lake Isle of Innisfree" 
(1924). 

"Collected Poems” (1933). 

"Night Thoughts” (1741-5). 


K 



PEN-NAMES 


A fictitious name (pen-name, pseudonym or “nom-de-plume") 
is often used by the writer who (a) is afraid of failure, or ( b ) needs 
greater freedom of expression, or (c) wishes to stimulate public 
interest in his work. The following list contains the pen-names 
most familiar to English readers: 


Alpha of the Plough 

A. E. 

Anstey, F. 

Bab 

Barbellion, W. N. P. 
Bede, Cuthbert 
Bell, Currer 
Bell, Ellis 
Bickerstaff, Isaac 
Birmingham, George A. 
Boz 

B. V. 

Carroll, Lewis 
Cleishbotham, Jedediah 
Como di Bassetto 
Cornwall, Barry 
Dane, Clemence 
Delafield, E. M. 
Douglas, O. 

Eagle, Solomon 
Elia 

Eliot, George 
Elizabeth 
Hay, Ian 
Henry, O. 

Hobbes, John Oliver 
Hope, Anthony 
Ingoldsby, Thomas 
Junius 

Maclaren, Ian 


A. G. Gardiner 
George Russell 
Thomas Anstey Guthrie 
W. S. Gilbert 

Bruce Frederick Cummings 
Edward Bradley 
Charlotte Bronte 
Emily Bronte 

Dean Swift; Richard Steele 
Rev. J. O. Hannay 
Charles Dickens 
James Thomson (d. 1882). 
Rev. C. L. Dodgson 
Sir Walter Scott 
George Bernard Shaw 

B. W. Proctor 
Winifred Ashton 
Edmee de la Pasture 
Anna Buchan 

Sir John Squire 

Charles Lamb 

Mrs. Cross (Marian Evans) 

Countess Russell 

J. H. Beith 

W. S. Porter 

Mrs. Craigie 

Anthony Hope Hawkins 
Rev. R. H. Barham 
Sir Philip Francis (?) 

Rev. John Watson 
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Macleod, Fiona 
Mansfield, Katherine 
Melmoth, Sebastian 
Meredith, Owen 
North, Christopher 
Onions, Oliver 
Ouida 

Q 

Ramal, Walter 
Rutherford, Mark 
Sapper 
Saki 

Sinjohn, John 
Twain, Mark 
Unde Remus 
Ward, Artemus 
West, Rebecca 
Y.Y. 


William Sharp 

Kathleen Beauchamp 

Oscar Wilde 

Earl of Lytton 

Professor John Wilson 

George Oliver 

Louise de la Ram£e 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 

Walter de la Mare 

William Hale White 

H. C. McNeile 

H. H. Munro 

John Galsworthy 

S. L. Clemens 

J. C. Harris 

C. F. Browne 

Cicily Isabel Fairfield 

Robert Lynd 





SELF-PORTRAITS 


Many English authors have left to posterity a rich legacy of 
self-revelation in their memoirs, journals and letters. The most 
important of these autobiographical writings are given in the 
following list: 


Author 

Work 

Period 

Kempe, Margery 

The Book of Margery 
Kempe 

14th century 

Paston, Dame Agnes, 

The Paston Letters 

1422-1509 

etc. 

Slingsby, Sir Henry 

Diary 

1638-1648 

Herbert, Edward 

Autobiography of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury 

1583-1648 

Lilly, William 

History of his Life and 
Times 

1602-1681 

Ashmole, Elias 

Diary and Letters 

1641-1687 

Baxter, Richard 

Reliquias Baxterianae 

1615-1691 

Fox, George 

Journal 

1624-1691 

Osborne, Dorothy 

Letters 

1627-1695 

(Lady Temple) 

Pepys, Samuel 

Diary (1660-1669) 

1633-1703 

Evelyn, John 

Diary 

1620-1706 

Thoresby, Ralph 

Diary 

1667-1724 

Swift, Jonathan 

Journal to Stella 

1667-1745 

Cibber, Colley 

Apology for his Life 

1671-1757 

Montagu, Lady Mary 

Letters 

1689-1762 

Wortley 

Sterne, Laurence 

Letters to Eliza 

1713-1700 

Gray, Thomas 

Letters 

1716-1771 

Chesterfield (Earl of) 

Letters to his Son 

1694-1773 

Franklin, Benjamin 

Autobiography 

1706-1790 

Wesley, John 

Journal 

1703-1791 

Gibbon, Edward 

Autobiography 

I 737 -I 794 

Boswell, James 

Letters to Rev. W. J. 
Temple 

1740-1795 

Burns, Robert 

Letters 

148 

1759-*79 6 


THE M 

Author 
Walpole, Horace 
Burke, Edmund 
Cowper, William 
Woodeforde, James 
Keats, John 
Byron, George Gordon 
(Lord) 

Bewick, Thomas 
Hazlitt, William 
Scott, Sir Walter 
Lamb, Charles 
Burney, Frances 
(Madame D’Arblay) 
Southey, Robert 
Haydon, Benjamin 

Wordsworth, Dorothy 
Hunt, Leigh 
De Quincey, Thomas 

Browning, Elizabeth 
Barrett 

Greville, Charles Caven¬ 
dish Fulke 
Carlyle, Jane 
Robinson, Henry 
Crabb 

Mill, John Stuart 
Kilvert, Francis 
Trelawney, Edward 
John 

Carlyle, Thomas 
Trollope, Anthony 
Jefferies, Richard 
Arnold, Matthew 

Browning, Robert 
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Work 

Letters 

Letters 

Letters 

Diaries (publ. 1924) 

Letters 

Letters 

Memoirs 
Liber Amoris 
Journal 
Letters 

Diary and Letters 
Letters 

Autobiography and 
Journals 
Journals 
Autobiography 
Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater 
Letters 

Memoirs 

Letters 

Correspondence with 
Wordsworth and his 
Circle 

Autobiography 

Diary 

The Adventures of a 
Younger Son 
Reminiscences 
Autobiography 
The Story of My Heart 
Letters to Arthur Hugh 
Clough 

Letters (The Browning 
Letters, publ. 1899) 


149 

Pe riod 

I 7 I 7~ I 797 

1729-1797 

1731-1800 

1740-1803 

1795-1821 

1788-1824 

1753-1828 

1778-1830 

1771-1832 

1775-1834 

1752-1840 

1774- 1843 
1786-1846 

1771-1855 

1784- 1859 

1785- 1859 

1806-1861 

1794- 1865 

1801-1866 

1775- 1867 

1806-1873 

1840-1879 

1792-1881 

1795- 1881 
1815-1882 
1848-1887 
1822-1888 

1812-1889 
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150 

Author 
Hopkins, Gerard 
Manley 
Stevenson, Robert 
Louis 

Wilde, Oscar 
Butler, Samuel 

Meredith, George 
Barbellion, W. N. P. 

(B. F. Cummings) 
Blunt, Wilfrid Scawen 
Hudson, William Henry 
Mansfield, Katherine 
Gosse, Sir Edmund 
Lawrence, David 
Herbert 

Bennett, Arnold 
Moore, George 

Lawrence, Thomas 
Edward 

Chesterton, Gilbert 
Keith 

Yeats, William Butler 
Davies, William Henry 

Wells, Herbert George 

Agate, James 
Shaw, George Bernard 

Maugham, Somerset 


Work Period 

Letters to Robert Bridges 1844-1889 
(publ. 1935) 

Vailima Letters 1850-1894 


De Profundis 
Correspondence with Miss 
E. M. A. Savage 
Letters 

The Journal of a 
Disappointed Man 
My Diaries (1919-20) 

Far Away and Long Ago 
Journal and Letters 
Father and Son (1907) 
Letters 


1856-1900 

1835-1902 

1828-1909 

1889-1919 

1840- 1922 

1841- 1922 
1888-1923 
1849-1928 

1885-1930 


Journals 1867-193 1 

Confessions of a Young 1852-1933 

Man (1888) 

Letters 1888-1935 


Autobiography 


1874-1936 


Autobiography 
Autobiography of a Super 
Tramp (publ. 1908) 
Experiment in 
Autobiography 
The “Ego” Books 
Correspondence with 
Ellen Terry 
The Summing-Up 


1865 - 1939 
1871-1940 

1866- 1946 

1877-1947 

1856-1950 

1874- 



FAMOUS BIOGRAPHIES 


Title and Subject 
Wolsey, Thomas (The Life and 
Death of Wolsey) 

More, Sir Thomas (Life of 
M ore) 

Sidney, Sir Philip (Life of Sir 
Philip Sidney) 

Shakespeare, William (Life of 
Shakespeare) 

Donne, John (Lives of Donne, 
Wotton, Hooker, etc.) 
Hutchinson, John {Life of 
Colonel Hutchinson) 
Newcastle, William Cavendish 
{Life of the Duke of Newcastle) 
Milton, John {Lives of the 
Poets) 

Johnson, Samuel {Life of Doctor 
Johnson 

Wesley, John {Life of Wesley) 
Bums, Robert {Life of Burns) 
Cowper, William {The Stricken 
Deer) 

Nelson, Horatio {The Life of 
Nelson) 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe {Life of 
Shelley) 

Byron, George Gordon Noel 
{Life of Byron) 

Blake, William {Life of 
William Blake) 

Scott, Sir Walter {Life of Scott) 
Lamb, Charles {Life of Charles 
Lamb) 

Bronte, Charlotte {Life of 
Charlotte Bronte) 


Author 

George Cavendish 

Period 

1475-1530 

William Roper 

1478-1535 

Sir Fulke Greville 

1554-1586 

Sir Sidney Lee 

1564-1616 

Izaak Walton 

1576-1631 

Lucy Hutchinson 

1616-1664 

Margaret, Duchess 
of Newcastle 
Samuel Johnson 

1592-1676 

1608-1674 

James Boswell 

1709-1784 

Robert Southey 

J. G. Lockhart 

Lord David Cecil 

1703-1791 

1759-1796 

1731-1800 

Robert Southey 

1758-1805 

Thomas Jefferson 
Hogg 

Thomas Moore 

1792-1822 

1788-1824 

Alexander Gilchrist 

1757-1827 

J. G. Lockhart 

E. V. Lucas 

1771-1832 

1775-1834 

Mrs. Gaskell 

1816-1855 
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Title and Subject 
Macaulay, Thomas B. ( Life 
and Letters of Macaulay) 
Dickens, Charles ( Life of 
Charles Dickens ) 

Disraeli, Benjamin ( Life of 
Beaconsfield) 

Browning, Robert ( Life of 
Browning) 

Gladstone, William Ewart 
{I.ife of Gladstone) 

Victoria, Queen ( Queen 
Victoria) 

Butler, Samuel ( I.ife of Samuel 
Butler) 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles 
(Life of Swinburne ) 


Author 

Period 

Sir George 

T re velyan 

1800-1859 

John Forster 

1812-1870 

J. A. Froude 

1804-1881 

Edward Dowden 

1812-1889 

John Morley 

1809-1898 

Lytton Strachey 

1819-1901 

Festing Jones 

1835-19 02 

Sir Edmund Gosse 

1837-1909 


TRAVEL BOOKS 


Title 

Travels of Sir John 
Mandeville 

Principal Navigations 
Britannia 


A Tour through the Whole 
Island of Great Britain 
A Voyage Round the World 
Travels through France and 
Italy 

A Sentimental Journey 
through France and Italy 
Journal of a Voyage to 
Lisbon 

A Journey to the Western 
Islands 

Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides 
Travels 
Rural Rides 

Two Years before the Mast 
1 he Bible in Spain 
Eothen 

Missionary Travels 
Letters from High Altitudes 

Wild Wales 

Discovery of the Source of 
the Nile 

A Naturalist on the 
Amazon 

Innocents Abroad 


Author 

Date 

Sir John Mandeville 

c. 1370 

(or Jean de Bour¬ 
gogne) 

Richard Hakluyt 

L 5 &) 

William Camden 

1586 

Daniel Defoe 

(Latin) 

1610 

(English) 

1724-7 

George Anson 

1748 

Tobias Smollett 

176b 

Laurence Sterne 

1768 

Henry Fielding 

r. 1770 

Samuel Johnson 

1771 

James Boswell 

1773 

Mungo Park 

*799 

William Cobbett 

1830 

Richard Henry Dana 

1840 

George Borrow 

1843 

Alexander Kinglake 

1844 

David Livingstone 

1857 

Marquess of Dufferin 

1859 

and Ava 

George Borrow 

1862 

John Hanning Speke 

1863 

Henry Walter Bates 

1863 

Mark Twain 

1869 


'53 
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Title Author Date 

Travels with a Donkey in Robert Louis Steven- 1879 

the Cevennes son 

A Tramp Abroad Mark Twain 1880 

Life on the Mississippi Mark Twain 1883 

The Purple Land William Henry Hudson 1885 

Travels in Arabia Deserta Charles Doughty 1888 

Across the Plains Robert Louis Steven- 1892 

son 

In the South Seas R. L. Stevenson 1900 

The Path to Rome Hilaire Belloc 1901 

Hills and the Sea Hilaire Belloc 1906 

The Mirror of the Sea Joseph Conrad 1906 

The Sea and the Jungle Henry Major Tomlinson 1912 

Old Calabria Norman Douglas 1915 

Twilight in Italy David Herbert 191b 

Lawrence 

Sea and Sardinia D. H. Lawrence 19 21 

The Cruise of the “Nona” Hilaire Belloc * 9 2 5 

Seven Pillars of Wisdom Thomas Edward I 9 2 ^ 

Lawrence 

Jesting Pilate: the Diary of a Aldous Huxley i 9 2 ^ 

Journey 

Mornings in Mexico D. H. Lawrence x 9 2 7 

The Gentleman in the Par- W. Somerset Maugham * 93 ° 

lour (a journey from Ran¬ 
goon to Haiphong) 

Beyond the Mexique Bay Aldous Huxley *934 

In the Steps of the Master H. V. Morton *934 

In the Steps of Saint Paul H. V. Morton * 93 ^ 


FAMOUS CHARACTERS 
(From English stories, plays and poems.) 


Character 
Abou Ben 
Adhem 

Acres, Bob 

Adams 

(Parson) 


Aguecheek, 
Sir Andrew 

Aladdin 


Amelia 


Apollyon 

Arden, 

Enoch 

Ariel 

Artful Dod¬ 
ger 


Work 

Poem of that 
name 

The Rivals 


Joseph Andrews 


Twelfth Night 
Arabian Nights 
Amelia 


Pilgrim’s 
Progress 
Enoch Arden 

The Tempest 

Oliver Twist 


Author Description 

Leigh Hunt Love for God 

shown by love 
of fellow-men. 

Sheridan Cowardly bluster¬ 

er; uses extrava¬ 
gant oaths. 

Fielding Country clergy¬ 

man ; a good 
man who lacks 
practical wis¬ 
dom. 

Shakespeare Witless coward 

who repeats 
others’ jokes. 
Obtains wishes by 
rubbing magic 
lamp. 

Charming heroine; 
described by W. 
M. Thackeray as 
most charming 
in fiction. 

Fiend defeated by 
Christian. 

Finds wife hap¬ 
pily married and 
renounces her. 

Shakespeare Prospero's servant 

—spirit of the 
air. 

Dickens Youthful pick¬ 
pocket. 


Fielding 

Bunyan 

Tennyson 
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Character 

Work 

Author 

Description 

Autolycus 

A Winter’s Tale 

Shakespeare 

Pilfering pedlar, 
"snapper-up of 
unconsidered 
trifles." 

Aii Baba 

Arabian Nights 


Discoverer of 
magic password 
"Sesame". 

Banquo 

Macbeth 

Shakespeare 

Duncan’s general 
whose ghost ap¬ 
pears to Mac¬ 
beth. 

Barkis 

David Copper- 
field 

Dickens 

"Barkis is willin’." 

Battle, Mrs. 
Mrs. 

Essays of Elia 

Lamb 

Has decided views 
on whist. 

Beatrice 

Much Ado 

About Noth¬ 
ing 

Shakespeare 

Benedick’s witty 
love. 

Beatrix 

Henry Esmond 

Thackeray 

A vivacious co¬ 
quette. 

Beau Tibbs 

Citizen of the 
World 

Goldsmith 

Impecunious fop. 

Bedivere 

The Passing of 
Arthur 

Tennyson 

King’s faithful 

knight—"first 
made and latest 
left". 

Benedick 

Much Ado 

Shakespeare 

A "woman-hater". 

Bobadil, 

(Captain) 

Every Man in 

His Humour 

Jonson 

A bragging coward. 

Boniface 

The Beaux’ 
Stratagem 

Farquhar 

Inn-keeper of Lich¬ 
field; favourite 
remark, "as the 
sayin’ is”. 

Bottom 

A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream 

Shakespeare 

The weaver— full 
of sound and 
fury". 

Bountiful, 

The Beaux’ 

Farquhar 

Parish benefact¬ 

(Lady) 

Stratagem 


ress. 
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Character 

Work 

Braggado- 

chio 

Faerie Queene 

Brutus 

Julius Caesar 

Bumble 

Oliver Twist 

Buzfuz, 

Pickwick 

(Sergeant) 

Papers 

Caliban 

The Tempest 

Carton, 

A Tale of Two 

Sydney 

Cities 

Caudle, 

Curtain 

Mrs. 

Lectures 

Cordelia 

King Lear 


Coverley, 

(Sir Roger 
de) 

The Spectator 

Cratchit, 

Christmas 

Bob 

Carol 

Cuttle, 

Dombey and 

(Captain) 

Son 

Deans, 

The Heart of 

Jeanie 

Midlothian 
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Author 

Description 

Spenser 

Cowardly boaster. 

Shakespeare 

Patriot, of single- 
minded in¬ 
tegrity. 

Dickens 

Embodiment of 
pompous official¬ 
dom. 

Dickens 

Mrs. Bardell’s 
pompous coun¬ 
sel. 

Shakespeare 

Malevolent, de¬ 
formed slave of 
Prospero. 

Dickens 

Example of self- 
sacrifice for sake 
of loved one. 

Jerrold 

Lecturing wife of 
patient husband. 

Shakespeare 

Example of filial 
devotion in spite 
of misunder¬ 
standing. 

Addison 

Typical bluff, gen¬ 
erous but ob¬ 
stinate squire. 

Dickens 

Scrooge’s clerk— 
cheerful though 
poor. 

Dickens 

Simple-minded, 
kindly retired 
sailor. 

Scott 

# 

Appealed to Queen 
for sister’s life, 
after walking 
from Edinburgh 
to London. 
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Character 

Desdemona 

Dogberry 

Enid 


Fagin 

Faithful 


Falstaff 


Fat Boy 


Faustus 


Feste 


Foppington, 

(Lord) 

Franken¬ 

stein 

Friar Tuck 
Friday 
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Work 

Othello 


Much Ado 


Idylls of the 
King 


Oliver Twist 
Pilgrim’s 
Progress 


Henry IV, and 
Merry Wives 
of Windsor 
Pickwick 
Papers 


Dr. Faustus 


Twelfth Night 


The Relapse 
Frankenstein 


Ivanhoe 

Robinson Crusoe 


Author 

Shakespeare 


Shakespeare 


Tennyson 


Dickens 

Bunyan 


Shakespeare 


Dickens 


Marlowe 


Shakespeare 

Vanbrugh 
Mrs. Shelley 

Scott 

Defoe 


Description 

Innocent victim of 
husband’s jeal¬ 
ousy. 

Watchman who 
doesn't. His 
mate is Verges. 

Patient wife treat¬ 
ed harshly by 
suspicious hus¬ 
band. 

Thief-training Jew. 

Christian's com¬ 
panion on way 
to Celestial 

City. 

Fat tavern-knight. 
Prince Hal’s 
crony. 

Glutton whose 
somnolence does 
not prevent his 
seeing more than 
intended. 

Magician who sold 
his soul to the 
Devil for period 

of unrestricted 
freedom. 

Olivia's clown—a 
mercenary min¬ 
strel. 

“Prince of cox¬ 
combs”. 

Scientist whose 
robot monster 
destroys him. 

Merry monk. 

The castaway’s 
native follower. 


Character 

Galahad 


Gamp, Sairey 
Giant 
Despair 
Gloriana 


Gobbo 


Griselda 

Grundy, 

Mrs. 

Guinevere 

Gulliver 


Gummidge, 

Mrs. 


Gunn, Ben 


Harris, 

Mrs. 
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Work Author 

Sir Galahad Tennyson 


Martin Chuzzlevvit Dickens 
Pilgrim’s Bunyan 

Progress 

Faerie Oueenc Spenser 


The Merchant 
of Venice 

Shakespeare 

The Canterbury 
Tales 

Chaucer 

Speed the 

Plough 

Morton 

Idylls of the 

King 

Tennyson 

Gulliver's 

T ravels 

Swift 

David Copper- 
field 

Dickens 

't reasure Island 

Stevenson 

Martin 

Chuzzlewit 

Dickens 


Description 

Pure-hearted 
knight who has 
vision of the 
Holy Grail. 

Drunken nurse. 

Owner of Doubt¬ 
ing Castle. 

Queen of faerie 
who gives 
knights their 
quests (Name 
often given to 

Elizabeth). 

Shylock’s clown¬ 
ish servant: de¬ 
serts Jew for 
Bassanio. 

Devoted and 
patient wife. 

Personifies the 
conventional 
proprieties. 

Arthur's queen, 
lover of Launce- 
lot. 

Adventurer in 
lands of giants 
and pygmies. 

Pcggotty’s part- 
ner’s widow 
(“a lone, lorn 
creetur”). 

Castaway who 
finds Flint's 
treasure. 

Imaginary friend 
of Sairey Gamp, 
often quoted by 
her. 
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Character Work 

Heathclift Wuthering 

Heights 


Hecate Macbeth 

Heep, David 

Uriah Copperfield 

Holmes, Adventures of 

Sherlock Sherlock 

Holmes 

Honey- The Spectator 

combe, Papers 

Will 

Hook, Captain Peter Pan 

Horatius Lays of Ancient 

Rome 

Hoyden, The Relapse 

Miss 

Hudibras Hudibras 

Hythloday, Utopia 

Raphael 

I ago Othello 


Isaac of Ivanhoe 

York 


Jaggers, Great Expecta 

Mr. tions 


Author Description 

Emily Man of savage 

Bronte nature warped 

by early mis¬ 
fortunes. 

Shakespeare Leader of the 

witches. 


Dickens 

Oily hypocrite (“a 
’umble man, Mr. 
Copperfield”). 

Conan 

Prince of detec¬ 

Doyle 

tives. 

Steele 

Oracle on fashion. 

Barrie 

Pirate chief. 

Macaulay 

He kept the 
bridge. 

Vanbrugh 

Boisterous 
country girl of 
little education. 

Butler 

Hero of satire 
against Puritans. 

More 

Portuguese sailor; 
mouthpiece for 
Sir Thomas 
More's views. 

Shakespeare 

Villain who poisons 
mind of Othello 
against Desde- 
mona. 

Scott 

Jew who has 
wealth confis¬ 
cated by his per¬ 
secutors. 

Dickens 

Old-time advocate 
familiar with 
London's crim¬ 
inals. 



Character 

Jaques 

Jarley, 

Mrs. 

Jeeves 

Jekyll, Dr. 


Jellyby, 

Mrs. 


Jingle, Mr. 

Juan, Don 
Kim 

Kubla Khan 


Lamia 


Languish, 

Lydia 


Leigh, 

Amyas 
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Work Author Description 

As \ou Like It Shakespeare Melancholy cynic. 
The Old Curios- Dickens The lady with the 
ity Shop wax-works show 

The Inimitable W odehouse I he impeccable 

Jeeves, etc. gentleman’s 


man. 


Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde 

Stevenson 

Respectable doc 
tor who at night 
becomes a man¬ 
iac and killer. 

Bleak House 

Dickens 

Enthusiast for mis¬ 
sionary work 
who neglects her 
own domestic 
duties. 

Pickwick 

Papers 

Dickens 

Vain unprincipled 
actor noted for 
staccato style of 
speech. 

Don Juan 

Byron 

Legendary philan¬ 
derer. 

Kim 

Kipling 

Sergeant’s son 
reared by a half- 
caste in India 

Kubla Khan 

Coleridge 

Eastern potentate 
who built a 
“stately pleas¬ 
ure-dome". 

Lamia 

Keats 

Serpent-maiden in 
love with a 

Corinthian 

youth. 

The Rivals 

Sheridan 

Mrs. Malaprop’s 
niece; has insat¬ 
iable thirst for 
novels. 

Westward Ho! 

Kingsley 

Elizabethan sea- 


man. 


L 
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Character 

Work 

Author 

Description 

Little Em’ly 

David Copper- 
field 

Dickens 

Peggotty’s vain 
niece. 

Little Nell 

The Old Curios¬ 
ity Shop 

Dickens 

Grandchild of 
gambling old 
man—his guard¬ 
ian angel. 

Lochinvar 

Marmion 

Scott 

Dashing hero, 
"foremost in 
love and war”. 

Lothario 

The Fair 

Penitent 

Rowe 

Typical libertine 
and seducer. 

Lovelace 

Clarissa Harlowe 

Richardson 

Unscrupulous rake. 

Lumpkin, 

She Stoops to 

Goldsmith 

Country squire— 

Tony 

Conquer 


vain, drunken 
and uncouth. 

Macheath 

The Beggar’s 
Opera 

Gay 

Leader of band of 
highwaymen, 

and Polly Pea- 
chum’s lover. 

Malaprop, 

Mrs. 

The Rivals 

Sheridan 

Noted for her 
“nice de¬ 
rangement” of 
words. 

Malvolio 

Twelfth Night 

Shakespeare 

Olivia's steward— 
pompous but 
efficient. 

Marchioness 

The Old Curios¬ 
ity Shop 

Dickens 

The “slavey” who 
nurses Dick 

S wi veller 
through illness— 
and marries him. 

Mamer, 

Silas 

Silas Mamer 

Eliot 

Miserly weaver— 
cured by love of 
a foundling 


child. 

Matty, Miss Cranford Gaskell Maiden lady P°° r 

■" and old-fash¬ 

ioned but ten¬ 
der-hearted. 
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Character 

Meg 

Merrilies 

Mercutio 

Merlin 


Micawber 


Modred 

Mohun, 

(Lord) 


Morris, 

Dinah 

Mulvaney 


Mowgli 

Nancy 


Newcome, 

(Colonel) 


Nydia 

Oakroyd 


Work Author 

GuyMannering J Scott 
Poem / Keats 

Romeo and 
Juliet 

Idylls of the 
King 

David 

Copperfield 


Shakespeare 

Tennyson 


Dickens 


Miranda The Tempest Shakespeare 


Passing of Tennyson 

Arthur 

Henry Esmond Thackeray 


Adam Bede 


Eliot 


Soldiers Three Kipling 


The Jungle Book Kipling 
Book 

Oliver Twist Dickens 


TheNewcomes Thackeray 


The Last Days 
of Pompeii 
The Good 
Companions 


Lytton 

Priestley 


Description 

Gipsy-kidnapper 
and smuggler. 

He “loves to hear 
himself talk". 

Wizard, friend and 
counsellor of 
Arthur. 

Improvident op¬ 
timist. Waits for 
“ something to 
turn up”. 

Prospero’s daugh¬ 
ter. 

The villain knight. 

Gambling roud 
who ruins Es¬ 
mond's guard¬ 
ian. 

D evout Methodist 
preacher. 

Reckless, good- 
humoured Irish 
soldier. 

Native boy brought 
up by wolves. 

Bill Sikes’ mis¬ 
tress—abjectly 
loyal. 

Fine old English 
gentleman; met 
the call of death 
with a dignified 
“Adsum”. 

Blind girl who 
helps Christians. 

Restless workman; 
he wants to see 
life. 
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Character Work 

Ophelia Hamlet 


Othello 

Othello 

O’Trigger, 

The Rivals 

(Sir 

. Lucius) 

Pamela 

Pamela 

Panza, 

Don Quixote 

Sancho 

Pecksniff 

Martin 

Chuzzlewit 

Peggotty, 

David 

Clara 

Copperfield 

Pendennis, 

Pendennis 

(Major) 

Peter Pan 

Peter Pan 

Pickwick 

Pickwick 

Papers 

Pied Piper 

The Pied Piper 
of Hamelin 

Piers 

Piers Plowman 

Plowman 

Pip 

Great 

Expectations 


Author Description 
Shakespeare Mad girl who 

dro wns herself 
for love of Ham¬ 
let. 

Shakespeare Jealous Moor who 

murders inno¬ 
cent wife. 

Sheridan Fiery Irishman— 

a fortune-seek¬ 
er. 

Model of domestic 
virtue; suitably 
rewarde d. 

Mad knight’s 
squire; sensibly 
practical. 
Canting 
hypocrite. 
David’s warm¬ 
hearted nurse— 
marries Barkis. 
Belongs to the best 
clubs and knows 
the aristocracy. 
The boy who never 
grows up. 
Benevolent found¬ 
er of the anti¬ 
quarian club. 

His magic flute 
compelled every¬ 
one to follow 
him. 

Chief figure of 14th 
century allegory. 
Boy brought up by 
Joe Gargery who 
married his sis¬ 
ter. 


Richardson 

Cervantes 

Dickens 

Dickens 

Thackeray 

Barrie 

Dickens 

Browning 

Langland 

Dickens 
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Character 

Pippa 


Pistol 

Podsnap 


Polly, Mr. 


Polonius 


Portia 


Poyser, 

Mrs. 

Primrose 

(Doctor) 


Prospero 


Puck 

Quickly 

(Dame) 


Work 

Pippa Passes 


Henry V 

Our Mutual 
Friend 


History of Mr. 
Polly 


Hamlet 


1. Julius Caesar 

2. Merchant of 
Venice 

Adam Bede 


The Vicar of 
Wakefield 


The Tempest 


A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream 
Henry IV, etc. 
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Author Description 

Browning Poor girl whose 

happy song has 
magic effect on 
passers-by. 

Shakespeare Braggart and 

bully. 

Dickens Smug fellow who 

sweeps problems 
away with lord¬ 
ly gesture. 

Wells Little man who 

bums down shop 
to get insurance 
money. 

Shakespeare Ophelia’s father; 

complacent and 
pompous. 

Shakespeare 1. Wife of Brutus. 

2. The ‘doctor of 
laws’— Bas- 
sanio’s wife. 
Sharp-tongued 
critic of neigh¬ 
bours 

Kindly old father 
of Moses who 
sold his horse 
for a gross of 
spectacles. 

Shakespeare Ex-duke of Milan 

whose magic 
arts caused con¬ 
fusion on the 
island. 

Shakespeare Oberon's mischiev¬ 
ous imp. 

Shakespeare Hostess of Boar's 

Head tavern. 


Eliot 

Goldsmith 
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Character 

Work 

Author 

Description 

Quilp 

The Old Curios¬ 
ity Shop 

Dickens 

An evil dwarf. 

Quixote, 

(Don) 

Don Quixote 

Cervantes 

The crazy knight 
who tilts at 
windmills. 

Kasselas 

Rasselas 

Johnson 

Prince of Abyssinia 
who seeks an 
earthly paradise. 

Ridd, John 

Lorna Doone 

Blackmore 

Devonshire yeo¬ 
man of great 
strength. 

Robsart, 

Amy 

Kenilworth 

Scott 

Unfortunate wife of 
Earl of Leices¬ 
ter, said to have 
been murdered 
by being flung 
downstairs. 

Rosalind 

As You Like It 

Shakespeare 

Daughter of ban¬ 
ished duke in 
Forest of Arden. 

Rowena 

Ivanboe 

Scott 

Ward of Cedric the 
Saxon. 

Saladin 

The Talisman 

Scott 

Cceur de Lion’s 
doughty foe— 
the Saracen. 

Scrooge 

A Christmas 
Carol 

Dickens 

The miser who was 
converted by the 
spirit of Christ¬ 
mas. 

Sentry 

(Captain) 

The Spectator 
Papers 

Addison 

Represents the 
Army in the 

Spectator’s 

club. 

Shallow 

(Justice) 

The Merry 

Wives of 
Windsor 

Shakespeare 

County magistrate 
—pompous and 
ridiculous. 

Sharp, 

Becky 

Vanity Fair 

Thackeray 

Fascinating but 

unprincipled 

adventuress., 
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Character Work 
Shylock The Merchant of 

Venice 


Sikes, Bill Oliver Twist 

Silver (Long Treasure Island 
John) 

Smike Nicholas 

Nickleby 


Sohrab 

Sohrab and 
Rustum 

Spens 

Spenlow 

Sir Patrick 
Spens 

David 

Copperfield 

S queers 

Nicholas 

Nickleby 

Stalky 

Stalky and Co. 

Stella 

Journal to 
Stella 

• 

Strong 

' David 


(Doctor) Copperfield 


Author Description 

Shakespeare Revenge-seeking 

Jew who loses 
both ducats and 
daughter. 

Dickens Burglar who mur¬ 
ders Nancy. 

Stevenson One-legged pirate. 

Dickens Ralph Nickleby’s 

son whom 
Nicholas defends 
at Dotheboys 
Hall. 

Arnold Son of Rustum by 

whom he is un¬ 
wittingly killed 
in the duel. 

Anonymous Sea-captain hero 

of old ballad. 

Dickens Proctor, partner of 

Mr. Jorkins 
whose fictitious 
severity he used 
to intimidate 
visitors to the 
firm. 

Dickens Brutal, incom¬ 

petent school¬ 
master of Dothe¬ 
boys Hall 

Kipling Leader of trio of 

schoolboys. 

Swift Esther Johnson, to 

whom Swift 
wrote his fam¬ 
ous letters. 

Dickens The kindly Head, 

“idol of the 
whole school". 
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Character 

Surface, 

Charles 


Swiveller, 

Dick 


Tapley, 

Mark 

Teazle, 

(Lady) 


Tess 


Tiny Tim 
Titania 


Toad, Mr. 


Toby 

(My 

Uncle) 

Topsy 


Work 

The School for 
Scandal 


The Old Curios¬ 
ity Shop 


Martin Chuzzle- 
vvit 

The School for 
Scandal 


Tess of the 

D’Urbervilles 

A Christmas 
Carol 

A Midsummer 
Night’s 
Dream 

The Wind in the 
Willows 


T ristram 
Shandy 

Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin 


Author 

Sheridan 


Dickens 


Dickens 


Sheridan 


Description 

Young man who 
hides his virtues 
under a profli¬ 
gate exterior. 

Engaging young 
man whose 
steps always 
dogged by credi¬ 
tors. 

He meets advers¬ 
ity with a cheer¬ 
ful face. 

Her indiscretions as 
the wife of old 


Hardy 

Dickens 

Shakespeare 

Grahame 

Sterne 

Stowe 


Sir Peter cause 
the scandal, 
leroine of this 
“tragedy of a 
pure woman”. 
Crippled son of 
Bob Cratchit. 

_ T _y-vurlin 


becomes “enam¬ 
oured of an ass’ . 

Generous but vain 
owner of Toad 
Hall, “taken in 
hand” by his 
friends. Badger, 
Rat and Mole. 

Is fond of a yam. 


especially with 


himself as hero. 

Little slave girl 
who, asked 
where she came 
from, said: “I 
’spects I grow- 
ed’\ 
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Character 

Work 

Author 

Description 

Touchstone 

As You Like It 

Shakespeare 

The “fool in the 

Trinculo 

The Tempest 

Shakespeare 

forest’'. 

Jester on Pros- 

Trim, 

Tristram 

Sterne 

pero's island. 
Uncle Toby’s 

(Corporal) 

Shandy 


trusty but talk¬ 

Trotwood, 

David 

Dickens 

ative servant. 
David’s great- 

Betsy 

Copperfield 


aunt. 

Tulliver, 

The Mill on the 

Eliot 

Heroine who is 

Maggie 

Floss 


drowned in the 

Tupman 

Pickwick Papers 

Dickens 

Floss with her 
brother. 

He likes the ladies 

Una 

Faerie Queene 

Spenser 

and is a bit of a 
dandy. 

She stands for the 

Varden, 

Bamaby Rudge 

Dickens 

One True Faith. 
Has a lion for her 
guardian. 

The Locksmith's 

Dolly 

Viola 

Twelfth Night 

Shakespeare 

pretty daughter. 
Sebastian's twin 


sister; enters 
Duke Orsino’s 
service disguised 
as a page. 


Wadman, 

Tristram 

Sterne 

She has designs on 

Widow 

Shandy 


on “my Uncle 

Wamba 

Ivanhoe 

Scott 

Toby". 

Cedric’s jester. 

Watson, 

Sherlock Holmes 

.Doyle 

The great sleuth’s 

(Doctor) 

Wegg, 

Our Mutual 

Dickens 

stooge. 

Reads the “Rise 

Silas 

Friend 


and Fall' ’ to Mr. 

Weller, 

Pickwick 

Dickens 

Boffin. 

First of the Cock¬ 

Sam 

Papers 


neys. 
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Character 

Work 

Author 

Description 

Weller, 

Tony 

Pickwick 

Papers 

Dickens 

Sam’s father, who 
bids him beware 
of “widders”. 

Wendy 

Peter Pan 

Barrie 

Heroine of the 
Never Never 
Land. 

Western, 

Sopbia 

Tom Jones 

Fielding 

She marries Tom 
and brings about 
about bis re¬ 
form. 

Wimble, 

Will 

The Spectator 
Papers 

Addison 

Is “versed in all 
the little handi¬ 
crafts of an idle 
man”. 

Yeo, 

Salvation 

Westward Ho! 

Kingsley 

The tall, dark sail¬ 
or who “swear- 
eth awfully”. 


I 



SHAKESPEARE 


Shakespeare is unique. As his friend Ben Jonson said of him 
he is “not of an age but for all time”. He is not merely the 
crowning glory of English Literature; he is the world's greatest 
poet. His supremacy derives from the universality of his genius, 
his amazing creative power, his spontaneity and flexibility, his 
infinite variety . A modern historian, the Frenchman Legouis, 
las summed up his achievement in the following words: 

“Shakespeare’s drama is a great river of life and beauty. All 
w 10 thirst for art or truth, the comic or the tender, ecstasy or 
satire, light or shade, can stoop to drink from its waters, and at 

almost every instant of their changing moods find the one drop 
to slake their thirst.” 

Every student of English should drink deep of those living 
waters. To lead him to the river (it cannot make him drink) the 
Digest offers below a time-chart of the plays of Shakespeare, 
showing his four periods of creative activity, and a treasury of 
memorable quotations from the plays. 


PERIODS OF 


Dates 

Plays 

(approximate) 

1590 

Love’s Labour’s 
Lost 

i59°~2 

Henry VI, Parts 1 
2, 3 

1591-2 

The Comedy of 
Errors 

i 59*~3 

Two Gentlemen of 
Verona 

1593-4 

A Midsummer 
Night's Dream 

1593-4 

Richard III 

1594-5 

Romeo and Juliet 

i 594~5 

Richard II 


THE PLAYS 

Periods 

First Period: A period of 
apprenticeship, of youthful 
ardour and exuberant expres¬ 
sion. 

Marlowe’s influence seen in the 
historical plays. Shakespeare’s 
first work probably the touch¬ 
ing-up of Titus Andranicus 
and the first part of Henry VI. 
Later he recast the second 
and third parts. 

The patriotic fervour of the 
period is reflected in the his- 
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Dates 

Plays 

1595-6 

King John 


1596 

The Merchant of 
Venice 

i 597 (?) 

The Taming of the 
Shrew 

1597-8 

Henry IV, Parts 1 
and 2 

1598 

The Merry Wives of 
Windsor 

1598-9 

Much Ado about 
Nothing 

1599 

Henry V 

1599 

As You Like It 

l600 

Twelfth Night 

1601 

Julius Caesar 

l60I-2 

All’s Well that Ends 
Well 

1602 

Hamlet 

1603 

Measure for Measure 

i6o3(?) 

Troilus and Cressida 

1604 

Othello 

1605 

King Lear. 

1606 

Macbeth 


1607-8 

Antony and 


Cleopatra 

1608 

Coriolanus 

1608 

Timon of Athens 

1608 

Pericles 

1609 

Cymbeline 


T A GLANCE 

Periods 

torical plays; but farce and 
fantasy also claim his atten¬ 
tion. 

Second Period: The Master has 
arrived. With consummate 
art he mixes humour and 
pathos, history and romance. 

Patronised by the Queen and 
the nobility, he becomes fam¬ 
ous and prosperous; in 1597 he 
purchases New Place, Strat¬ 
ford, and two years later be¬ 
comes a proprietor of the new 
Globe Theatre. 


Third Period: Tragedy pre¬ 
dominates in this period. The 
melancholy brooding of 
Jaques (and of the Sonnets) 
has already indicated a change 
in his outlook. Personal sor¬ 
rows and the downfall of 
noble friends make this a 
period of gloom. A cynical, 
bitter mood is felt even in his 
comedies. But his series of 
sombre, powerful tragedies 
marks the culmination of his 
power as a dramatist. 

Fourth Period: After a l**ief 
preoccupation with themes of 
traditional violence, he re¬ 
turns to the romantic vein. 
Chastened by experience, he 
has won through to calmness 
and dignity. 
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TIIE MASTER 

Dates Plays 

1610-11 The Tempest 

1611 The Winter’s Tale 

1612 Henry VIII (only a 

few scenes are by 
Shakespeare) 


L r OF ENGLISH 

Periods 
About 1610, he leaves London 
for Stratford. His last works 
reflect the quiet joys of the 
country life. 


A TREASURY OF QUOTATION'S FROM SHAKESPEARE 


Quotation 

A light heart lives long 

A good man’s fortune may 
grow out at heels 

A jewel in a ten times barr’d 
up chest 

Is a bold spirit in a loyal 
breast 

Adversity’s sweet milk, 
philosophy 

Age cannot wither her, nor 
custom stale 

Her infinite variety 

All that glisters is not gold 

All the world’s a stage . . . 

Allow not nature more than 
nature needs 

An honest mind and plain—he 
must speak truth! 

And all our yesterdays have 
lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. 

And when he falls, he falls 
like Lucifer 

As flies to wanton boys, are we 
to the gods . . . 

Be patient, for the world is 
broad and wide. 


Work 

Speaker 

Love’s Labour’s 

Katharine. 

Lost (Act V) 

King Lear (Act II) 

Kent 

Richard II 

Norfolk. 

(Act I) 

Romeo and Juliet 

Friar 

(Act III) 

Laurence. 

Antony and Cleo- 

Enobarbus. 

patra (Act II) 

The Merchant of 

Morocco 

Venice (Act II) 

(reading). 

As You Like it 

Jaques. 

(Act II) 

King Lear 

Lear. 

(Act II) 

King Lear 

Cornwall. 

(Act II) 

Macbeth (Act V) 

Macbeth. 

Henry VIII 

Wolsey. 

(Act III) 

King Lear 

Gloster. 

(Act III) 

Romeo and Juliet 

Friar 

(Act III) 

Laurence. 
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ENGLISH AT A GLANCE 


Quotation 

Brevity is the soul of wit 
Cowards die many times 
before their deaths 
Defer no time, delays have 
dangerous ends 
Fortune brings in some boats 
that are not steered 
Give every man thine ear, but 
few thy voice 

Heaven is above all yet; there 
sits a Judge 

That no king can corrupt 
He is well paid that is well 
satisfied 

He's truly valiant that can 
wisely suffer 

He was my friend, faithful and 
just to me 

His words are bonds, his oaths 
are oracles 

How sharper than a serpent’s 
tooth it is 

To have a thankless child 
I know a bank whereon the 
wild thyme blows 

If all the year were playing 
holidays. 

To sport would be as tedious 
as to work. 

Ingratitude! thou marble- 
hearted fiend . . . 

In nature there’s no blemish 
but the mind 

In peace there's nothing so 
becomes a man 
As modest stillness, and 
humility 


Work 

Speaker 

Hamlet (Act II) 

Polonius. 

Julius Caesar 

Caesar. 

(Act II) 

Henry VI, Part I 

Alengon. 

(Act III) 

Cymbeline 

Pisanio. 

(Act IV) 

Hamlet (Act I) 

Polonius. 

Henry VIII 

Queen 


(Act III) Kath¬ 


arine. 

The Merchant of Portia. 

Venice (Act IV) 

Timon of Athens Senator. 
(Act III) 

Julius Caesar Antony. 

(Act III) 

Two Gentlemen of Julia. 

Verona (Act II) 

King Lear Lear. 

(Act I) 

A Midsummer Oberon. 

Night’s Dream 
(Act II) 

Henry IV, Part I Prince 
(Act I) Henry 


King Lear Lear. 

(Act I) 

Twelfth Night Antonio. 

(Act III) 

Henry V (Act III) King 

Henry. 


THE MASTERY OF ENGLISH 


Quotation 

In sweet music is such art . . . 


Work 
Henry VIII 
(Act III) 


In the great hand of God I 
stand 

In the reproof of chance 
Lies the true proof of men 
Is she kind, as she is fair? 


Macbeth (Act II) 

Troilus and 
Cressida 

Two Gentlemen of 
Verona (Act IV) 


Let me not to the marriage of 
true minds 
Admit impediments 
Life's but a walking shadow, 
a poor player 

That struts and frets his hour 
upon the stage 
Love all, trust a few. 

Do wrong to none 

Love sought is good, but 
given unsought is better 
Love thyself last: cherish those 
hearts that hate thee 
Lowliness is young ambition’s 
ladder 

Men must endure 
Their going hence, even as their 
coming hither 

Men of few words are the best 
men 

Men’s evil manners live in 
brass; their virtues 
We write in water 
Men were deceivers ever 

Mine honour is my life; both 
grow in one; 


Sonnet 116 


Macbeth (Act V) 


All’s Well That 
Ends Well 
(Act I) 

Twelfth Night 
(Act III) 

Henry VIII 
(Act III) 

Julius Caesar 
(Act II) 

King Lear 
(Act V) 

Henry V (Act III) 

Henry VIII 
(Act IV) 

Much Ado About 
Nothing 
(Act II) 

Richard II 
(Act I) 
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Speaker 

Queen's 

maid 

(song). 

Banquo. 

Nestor. 

Song— 
“Who is 
Sylvia?*' 


Macbeth. 


Countess of 
Rousil- 
lon. 
Olivia. 

Wolsey. 

Brutus. 

Edgar. 

Boy. 

Griffith. 

Balthazar 

(song). 

Norfolk 


I76 ENGLISH A 

Quotation 

Take honour from me, and my 
life is done 

Nature hath framed strange 
fellows in her time 
No legacy is so rich as 
honesty 

One touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin 

Opinion’s but a fool 
Out of this nettle, danger, we 
pluck this flower, safety 
Parting strikes poor lovers 
dumb. 

Patch grief with proverbs 

Prosperity be thy page! 

Rightly to be great. 

Is not to stir without great 
argument 
Ripeness is all 
She bore a mind that envy 
could not but call fair 
She sat like patience on a 

monument 

Smiling at grief. 

Silence is the perfectest herald 
of joy 

Some are bom great, some 
achieve greatness, and some 
have greatness thrust upon 
them. 

So shines a good deed in a 
naughty world 

Striving to better, oft we mar 
what’s well 

Sweet are the uses of adversity 


T A GLANCE 

Work 

Speaker 

The Merchant of 

Salarino. 

Venice (Act I) 

All’s Well That 

Mariana. 

Ends Well 
(Act III) 

Troilus and 

Ulysses. 

Cressida 

(Act III) 

Pericles (Act II) 

Simonides. 

Henry IV, Part I 

Hotspur. 

(Act II) 

Two Gentlemen of 

Proteus. 

Verona (Act II) 

Much Ado About 

Antonio. 

Nothing (Act V) 

Coriolanus (Act I) 

Lartius. 

Hamlet (Act IV) 

Hamlet 

King Lear (Act V) 

Edgar 

• 

Twelfth Night 

Sebastian. 

(Act II) 

Twelfth Night 

Viola. 

(Act II) 

Much Ado About 

Claudio. 

Nothing (Act II) 

Malvolio 

Twelfth Night 

(Act V) 

(reading). 

The Merchant of 

Portia. 

Venice (Act V) 

King Lear (Act I) 

Albany. 

As You Like It 

Duke 

(Act II) 

Senior. 


the master 
Quotation 

Sweetest nut hath sourest 
rind 

Sweets to the sweet 

The better part of valour is 
discretion 

The course of true love never 
did run smooth 

1 'he fault, dear Brutus, is not 
in our stars . . . 

The play's the thing . . . 

1 he quality of mercy is not 
strained 

There is a tide in the affairs of 
men , 

Which, taken at the flood, 
leads on to fortune 

There is no virtue like 
necessity 

There is some soul of goodness 
in things evil . . . 

There's a divinity that shapes 
our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will 

There’s a special providence in 
the fall of a sparrow 

Things sweet to taste prove in 
digestion sour 

Time and the hour runs 
through the roughest day 

Time hath, my lord, a wallet 
at his back, 

Wherein he puts alms for 
oblivion 

To be or not to be, that is the 
question . . . 

To gild refined gold, to paint 
the lily . . . 

M 


Y OF ENGLISH 


Work 

Speaker 

As You Like If 

Touch¬ 

(Act III) 

stone. 

Hamlet (Act V) 

Queen 

Henry IV, Part I 

Falstaff. 

(Act V) 

A Midsummer 

Lysander. 

Night’s Dream 
(Act I) 

Julius Caesar 

Cassius. 

(Act I) 

Hamlet (Act II) 

Hamlet. 

The Merchant of 

Portia. 

Venice (Act IV) 

Julius Caesar 

Brutus. 

(Act IV) 

Richard II 

Gaunt. 

(Act I) 

Henry V (Act IV) 

King 

Henry. 

Hamlet (Act V) 

Hamlet. 

Hamlet (Act V) 

Hamlet. 

Richard II (Act I) 

Gaunt 

Macbeth (Act I) 

Macbeth. 

Troilus and 

Ulysses 

Cressida 
(Act III) 

Hamlet (Act III) 

Hamlet. 

King John 

* A 

Salisbury. 

(Act IV) 
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ENGLISH AT A GLANCE 


Quotation 

To-morrow, and to-morrow and 
to-morrow 

Creeps in this petty pace from 
day to day 

This above all—to thine own 
self be true 
Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirma¬ 
tions strong 
As proofs of holy writ 
Truth hath a quiet breast 

Uneasy lies the head that 
wears a crown 
Vaulting ambition, which 
o'erleaps itself . . . 

Violent delights have violent 
ends 

Watch to-night, pray 
to-morrow 

We are such stuff as dreams are 
made on . . . 

What a piece of work is a man! 
What’s gone, and what's past 
help. 

Should be past grief 
What’s in a name? that which 
we call a rose 
By any other name would 
smell as sweet 

When beggars die, there are no 
comets seen . . . 

When sorrows come, they come 
not single spies. 

But in battalions 
Who steals my purse steals 
trash . . . 


Work Speaker 

Macbeth (Act V) Macbeth. 


Hamlet (Act I) Polonius. 
Othello (Act III) Iago. 


Richard 11 Mowbray. 

(Act I) 

Henry IV, Part II, King 
(Act III) Henry. 

Macbeth Macbeth. 

(Act I) 

Romeo and Juliet Friar 

(Act II) Laurence. 

Henry IV, Part I F'alstaff. 
(Act II) 

The Tempest Prospero. 

(Act IV) 

Hamlet (Act II) Hamlet. 

A Winter's Tale Paulina. 
(Act III) 

Romeo and Juliet Juliet. 

(Act II) 


Julius raesar Calphumia. 

(Act II) 

Hamlet (Act IV) King. 


Othello (Act III) I ago. 



FIGURES OF SPEECH 
(and other literary devices) 


Word 

alliteration 


anacoluthon 


anaphora 


anticlimax 
(or bathos) 


antithesis 

antononiasia 


aposiopesis 


Meaning 

Systematic repetition 
of the same sound 

A break in the gram¬ 
matical structure of 
a sentence 


The beginning of suc¬ 
cessive lines with the 
same word or group 
of words 


Spoiling the impressive¬ 
ness of a climax with 
a trivial or ridicu¬ 
lous final item 


Arrangement of words 
to produce a contrast 
Use of a famous charac¬ 
ter's name as a sub¬ 
stitute for qualities 
associated with him. 

Leaving a sentence un¬ 
finished when the 
meaning is clearly 
indicated. 


Example 

“Welling water’s win¬ 
some word’’— 

“Apt alliteration's art¬ 
ful aid’’. 

“And then, of a sudden, 
it—ah, but stay, 

I’ll tell you what hap¬ 
pened without de¬ 
lay”. 

“And she forgot the 
stars, the moon, the 
sun, 

And she forgot the 
blue above the 
trees. ...” 

“Many a time and oft 
have you climb’d up 
to walls and battle¬ 
ments. 

To towers and win¬ 
dows, yea, to chim¬ 
ney-tops.” 

“Man proposes, God 
disposes.” 

“A Daniel come to 
judgment!” 

“Some village Hamp¬ 
den. . . .” 

“Well, I’ll be . . .!” 
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ENGLISH AT A GLANCE 


Word 

apostrophe 

asyndeton 

chiasmus 

circumlocution 
(or peri¬ 
phrasis) 

cliche 

climax 

conceit 

euphemism 

euphuism 


Meaning 

A digression from the 
theme of a discourse 
to address some per¬ 
son or thing 
The omission of con¬ 
junctions for the 
sake of effect 
A pair of contrasted 
phrases, the order of 
the second being a 
reversal of that of 
the first 

A roundabout way of 
stating a subject, 
sometimes for the 
purpose of humour 

A stale or overworked 
expression 

Arrangement of ideas 
in ascending order of 
importance. 

A strained and fanciful 
simile or metaphor 
(common in 17th 
century poetry) 

An inoffensive substi¬ 
tute for a harsh or 
disagreeable expres¬ 
sion 

A highly artificial style 
of writing or speak¬ 
ing (after John 
Lyly’s "Euphues", 

*579) • 


Example 

"O mighty Caesar! dost 
thou lie so low!" 


Bravely they attacked, 
fought, died.” 

Do not live to eat, but 
eat to live. 


He was made the re¬ 
cipient of (=he was 
given). 

The happy pair entered 
the sacred edifice. 

"There mark what ills 
the scholar’s life as¬ 
sail— 

Toil, envy, want, the 
patron and the jail". 

"Only a sweet and vir¬ 
tuous soul 

Like seasoned timber, 
never gives." 

The Prince of Darkness 
=^the Devil. 

To pass away=to die. 

"As the sweetest Rose 
hath his prickell, the 
finest velvet his 
bracke (= blemish). 
so the cheapest wit 
hath his wanton will, 
and the holiest head 
his wicked way." 



Word 

hendiadys 


hypallage 
(or trans¬ 
ferred 
epithet) 


hyperbaton 


hyperbole 


innuendo 


irony 


dramatic 

irony 


litotes \ 
meiosis J 


THE MASTERY OF ENGLISH 


Meaning 

The expression of a 
compound notion by 
treating its two con¬ 
stituent parts as 
though they were 
independent 
The transference of an 
adjective from the 
word to which it 
naturally belongs to 
a word with which it 
is associated 
Inversion, for the sake 
of effect, of the nor¬ 
mal order of words. 
An exaggerated state¬ 
ment made for the 
sake of emphasis 
A form of irony in 
which the underlying 
meaning is merely 
suggested or hinted 
at 

A contrast between the 
literal meaning of 
words and their in¬ 
tended meaning 
The contrast between 
the surface meaning 
of remarks made by 
actors in a play and 
the underlying mean¬ 
ing perceived only 
by the spectators. 
Understatement, often 
in the form of deny¬ 
ing the opposite of 
what is meant 


i«3 

Example 

Isn’t it nice and cosy. 
Do try and go. 


What an anxious hour 
we spent ! 

He drew his cruel 
sword. 


Escape me never. 

Go she must. 

A thousand pardons! 
Hell grew darker at his 
frown. 

“Mark Twain arrives— 
Ascot Cup stolen." 
(Press Poster) 

"For Brutus is an 
honourable man ..." 


"This castle hath a 
pleasant seat" 
(Duncan’s remark 
on seeing Macbeth’s 
castle, where he is 
to be murdered.) 

1. It was no laughing 
matter (= serious). 

2. It was pretty decent 
(=good). 
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Word 

malapropism 

metaphor 

mixed 

metaphor 


metonymy 

onomatopoeia 

oxymoron 

pathetic 

fallacy 

personification 


ENGLISH AT A GLANCE 


Meaning 

A confusion, through 
ignorance, of words 
which resemble each 
other. 

An implied simile; the 
identification of one 
thing with another 
through a fancied 
resemblance. 

The combination of 
two or more incon¬ 
gruous metaphors 


Substitution of the 
name of an attribute, 
or associated object, 
for the name of the 
thing meant. 

The formation of words 
or names from sounds 
peculiar to the ob¬ 
ject or action named. 

A condensed paradox, 
in which two words, 
usually contradict¬ 
ory, are combined in 
one phrase 

Attributing personal 
emotions to Nature 

Attributing personal 
qualities to inani¬ 
mate things or abs¬ 
tractions 


Example 

“She is as headstrong 
as an allegory on the 
banks of the Nile.” 

He is a tower of 
strength. 

The camel is the ship 
of the desert 

“Mr. Speaker, I smell 
a rat; I see him float¬ 
ing in the air; but, 
mark me, I shall yet 
nip him in the bud.'' 
(Attributed to Sir 
Boyle Roche, Irish 

M.P.). 

The pen is mightier 
than the sword. 


Splash, bang, ripple. 

“The moan of doves in 
immemorial elms, 

The murmuring of in¬ 
numerable bees.” 

Bitter sweet; idly busy. 

“Parting is such sweet 
sorrow. 

“They rowed her in 
across the angry 
foam". 

“Winter came; the 
wind was his whip: 

One choppy finger was 
on his lip". 


Word 

pleonasm 


polysyndeton 


prolepsis 


pun 

(or parono¬ 
masia) 

rhetorical 

question 


sarcasm 


satire 


simile 


spoonerism 


THE MASTERY OF ENGLISH 


Meaning 

1 he use of more words 
than are needed to 
express one’s mean¬ 
ing 

Repetition for the sake 
of effect of conjunc¬ 
tions or other con¬ 
nectives 

1 he use of a word 
which anticipates an 
event and treats it as 
if it has already hap¬ 
pened. 

A play on words which 
have the same sounds 
but different mean¬ 
ings 

A question asked for 
the sake of effect, 
and equivalent to an 
emphatic statement 

Irony which is meant 
to wound 


The use of ridicule to 
expose the vices or 
weaknesses of an op¬ 
ponent 

A comparison, usually 
introduced by “like" 
or “as", between two 
things which in other 
respects are dissimi¬ 
lar 

The confusion of words 
by accidentally trans¬ 
posing letters or syl- 


i«5 

Example 
He willingly volun¬ 
teered to do it. 


“Nor son nor wife, nor 
limb nor life." 


“Regardless of their 
fate, 

The little victims play." 

He shot the lion dead. 

“The parson told the 
sexton, 

And the sexton tolled 
the bell". 

“O Death, where is thy 
sting?" 

Gratiano to Shylock: 
“O Jew! an upright 
judge, a learned 
judge!" 

“Stiff in opinions, al¬ 
ways in the wrong. 

Was everything by 
starts, and nothing 

„ long *” 

“Like summer tem¬ 
pests came his 
tears." 


“A half-warmed fish" 
for “a half-formed 
wish;’’ occupewing 
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ENGLISH AT A GLANCE 


Word 


syllepsis 

synecdoche 


tautology 


zeugma 


Meaning 

lables. (Named after 
Rev. W. A. Spooner, 
Warden of New Col¬ 
lege, Oxford; died 

1930-) 

The use of a word in 
two different senses 
at the same time 
The use of a part for 
the whole, or vice 
versa 

The unnecessary repeti¬ 
tion of an idea in 
different words 
A condensed sentence 
in which a verb or 
adjective is applied 
to two nouns, though 
grammatically 
applicable only to 
one 


Example 

my pie” for “occupy¬ 
ing my pew”. 


He lost his money and 
his temper. 

Twenty sail (= ships) 
put out to sea; Eng¬ 
land won the Test 
Match. 

The entire monopoly of 
the whole trade. 

Catch the conspirators 
and (frustrate) the 
plot. 

The game was over, the 
players (were) re¬ 
turning. 



LITERARY FORMS 
(Types of literary composition.) 


Word 

allegory 


anagram 


aphorism \ 
apophthegm / 
apologue 


ballad 


ballade 


burlesque 


Meaning 

A narrative which, by 
means of sustained 
metaphor or ex¬ 
tended simile, illus¬ 
trates a moral truth 

A rearrangement of the 
letters of a word or 
phrase to form a new 
word or phrase 

A short pithy observa¬ 
tion or definition 

A moral fable based on 
the imaginary 
actions of animals or 
inanimate things 

A simple narrative 
poem in short stan¬ 
zas (originally a song 
sung to dancing). 

An artificial French 
verse-form, usually 
consisting of three 
stanzas of eight lines 
and a four-lined en¬ 
voy. (Popular at the 
end of the 19th cen¬ 
tury) 

An exaggerated imita¬ 
tion, for the purpose 
of ridicule, of a seri¬ 
ous work, especially 
of a play 


Example 
Spenser's “Faerie 
Queen’’. 

Runyan’s “Pilgrim’s 
Progress’’. 

NEW DOOR 

/ 

ONE WORD 

“Revenge is a kind of 
wild justice’’ (Bacon). 
iEsop’s fables, e.g. The 
Fox and the Grapes. 


“Sir Patrick Spens.” 
“Chevy Chace.” 


“On a Fan’’ and “A 
Ballad to Queen 
Elizabeth’’ (Austin 
Dobson). 


“The Critic’’ 
(Sheridan). 
“Don Quixote’’ 
(Cervantes). 
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ENGLISH AT A GLANCE 


Word 

causerie 


comedy 

denouement 

didactic 

elegy 

envoy 

epic 

epigram 


epilogue 


Meaning 

An informal newspaper 
article, often on liter¬ 
ary subjects and gen¬ 
erally one of a series. 
(From Sainte- 
Beuve’s “Causeries 
du Lundi”—Monday 
Talks—1849 to 1869) 
A stage-play written to 
amuse or ridicule, 
and with a happy 
ending 

The unravelling of the 
complications of the 
plot in a play, novel 
or short story 
Any writing in prose or 
verse designed to in¬ 
struct 

A song of lamentation 
for the dead or of 
regret of the past 
A short stanza added as a 
postscript to a poem 
A great narrative poem 
glorifying the deeds 
of some national 
hero 

A short, witty poem or 
pointed saying, often 
paradoxical 


A short address, often 
in verse, given to the 
spectators by an 
actor at the end of a 
play 


Example 

Modern series by 
Robert Lynd, James 
Agate, etc. 


“All’s Well that Ends 
Well”. 

“She Stoops to Con¬ 
quer”. 

Acts IV and V of “The 
Merchant of Venice”, 
etc. 

Pope's “Essay on 
Man”. 

Milton's “Lycidas”; 
Gray’s “Elegyin a coun¬ 
try churchyard”. 

See “ballade”. 

Homer’s “Odyssey” 
and “Iliad”. 

Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost”. 

“A little learning is a 
dangerous thing.” 
“What is an epigram? 

a dwarfish whole; 

Its body brevity, and 
wit its soul.” 

Puck's at the end of 
“A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream”. 



THE MASTERY OF ENGLISH 


Word 

rondeau 


rondel 

oiy * 


saga 



satire 


short story 


soliloquy 


sonnet 


Meaning 

A poem of ten or 
thirteen lines in 
which only two 
rhymes are used, and 
in which the opening 
words are twice re¬ 
peated as a refrain 
A variant of the ron¬ 
deau, with the first 
two lines forming the 
refrain 

Originally a medieval 
Scandinavian epic in 
prose, relating the 
history of a noble 
family; now any 
clironicle (or series of 
novels) tracing a fam¬ 
ily’s fortunes through 
several generations 
A literary composition 
ridiculing vice or 
folly 

A compressed narrative 
in which setting, plot 
and characters are 
designed to produce 
a single effect 
A speech made by a 
literary character 
(usually in drama) 
when alone or with¬ 
out regard to the 
presence of hearers 
A poem of fourteen 
iambic pentameter 
lines with a definite 
rhyme scheme 
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Example 
“To Belgium” (Austin 
Dobson). 

Refrain: “For Right, 
not Might”. 


“The Wanderer” 
(Austin Dobson). 

Galsworthy’s “Forsyte 
Saga” (responsible 
for modern use of the 
term). 

Hugh Walpole’s 

“Herries Chronicles”. 


Pope’s “Dunciad”. 
Butler’s “Hudibras”. 
Swift's “Gulliver’s 
Travels”. 

“The Fall of the Flouse 
of Usher” (E. A. 
Poe). 


Hamlet’s “To be or not 
to be. . . 


Two forms common in 
English:— 

1. Petrarchan, or Clas¬ 
sical. Wordsworth’s 
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ENGLISH AT A GLANCE 


WoRD Meaning Example 

“On Westminster 
Bridge". 

2. Shakespearian, or 
English (e.g. any of 
Shakespeare’s). 

trilogy A set of three connected Richard Church's 

novels or plays, each Ouickshott Trilogy, 
complete in itself but 
having a common 
theme and charac¬ 
ters 

triolet A poem of eight lines Austin Dobson’s "I in- 

with a definite rhyme tended an Ode, 
scheme (abaaabab). And it turned to a 
the first line being Sonnet", 
repeated as fourth 
and seventh and the 
second as eighth 

tragedy A stage play with a "Macbeth." 

serious theme and an 
unhappy ending 

villanelle A poem of nineteen "On a Nankin Plate" 

lines (usually five (Austin Dobson), 
tercets and a quat¬ 
rain) with only two 
rhymes, the first and 
third lines being 
three times repeated. 


THE PRACTICE OF ENGLISH 


A comprehensive collection of exercises based on the five 
chief branches of the subject:— 

(A) Vocabulary (Questions 1-5 in each set). 

(R) Grammar (Questions 6-10). 

(C) Expression (Questions n-15). 

(£>) Composition (Questions 16-20). 

(E) Literature (Questions 21-25). 


o 
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PROFICIENCY TESTS—(I) 


A 

1. From what place-names or names of persons have the 
following words been derived? 

coach, mercurial, bunkum, canter, sherry, pheasant, tawdry, 
boycott, volcanic, maudlin. 

2. Correct, where necessary, the spelling of the following 
words: 

awful, byegone, excercise, couragious, chilblain, dullness, 
dissagreable, concise, confectionary, curtsy. 

3. Write the following words phonetically to show their 
pronunciation: 

adult, concerto, enigma, deficit, formidable, lichen, subtle, 
species, ostler, centenary. 

4. Make sentences to show the difference in meaning between 
the words in the following pairs: 

appraise—apprise; vial—viol; suit—suite; formerly—form¬ 
ally; eminent—imminent; censer—censor; elicit—illicit; 
caste—cast; social—sociable; descent—dissent. 

5. Write two words derived from each of the following Latin 
roots, and in each case give the meaning of the root: 

cantum, annus, flexum, dictum, corpus, manus, scriptum, 
tractum, credo, civis. 

B 

6. Define the following terms: 

diphthong, auxiliary verb, accusative, gerund, portmanteau 
word, split infinitive, nominative, mood, passive voice, 
epithet. 

7. Analyse into clauses: 

(a) As the man made no answer when I asked him what he 
did there, but eluded my touch in silence, I ran to the 
Lodge and urged the watchman to come quickly. 
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(b) I brought with me the faith 

That, if France prospered, good men would not long 
Pay fruitless worship to humanity. 

8. Construct sentences on the following models: 

(a) Principal Clause—Adjectival Clause—Noun Clause. 

(b) Adverbial Clause (Condition)—Noun Clause—Principal 
Clause. 

(c) Noun Clause—Principal Clause—Adjectival Clause. 

(d) Principal Clause—Adverbial Clause (Purpose)— Adver¬ 

bial Clause (Time). 

(e) Adverbial Clause (Concession)—Principal Clause- 
Principal Clause. 

9. Punctuate: 

in the meantime a horrible noise was heard below stairs 
some crying secure the treacherous monks others down 
with them into the dungeon others pitch them from the 
highest battlements in the name of god said cedric address¬ 
ing what seemed the spectre of his departed friend if thou 
art mortal speak if a departed spirit say for what cause 
thou dost revisit us or if i can do aught that can set thy 
spirit at repose living or dead noble athelstane speak to 
cedric i will said the spectre very composedly when i have 
collected breath and when you give me time 

10. Correct and explain any grammatical errors in the follow¬ 
ing sentences: 

(a) Entering the room, a dead body met his eye. 

(b) I only answered three questions in that test. 

(c) Due to the floods, we could not play the match. 

(d) These kind of marks are different to the others. 

(e) Between you and I, its not worth having. 

(f) I found that neither of them were ready. 

(g) Why do I go on trusting you like I do? 

(h) He is neater than any boy in his class. 

(i) You d better try and explain what you were doing. 

(j) Excuse me mentioning it, won't you? 
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C 

II. Paraphrase: 

(a) Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 

The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting. 

And cometh from afar. 

(b) He who bends to himself a joy 
Doth the winged life destroy: 

But he who kisses the joy as it flies 
Lives in eternity’s sunrise. 

(c) That man is little to be envied whose patriotism would 
not gain force on the plains of Marathon, or whose 
piety would not grow warmer among the ruins of Iona. 

(d) Remote from the polite, they still retained the primaeval 
simplicity of manners; and frugal by habit, they 
scarcely knew that temperance was a virtue. 

12. Make sentences in which the following words are used as 
metaphors: 

foot, salt, star, harvest, corner, iron, wedge, bolt, skeleton, 

calf. 

13. Write the following passages as verse lines, with particular 
attention to the punctuation: 

(a) The air broke into a mist with bells the old walls rocked 
with the crowd and cries had i said good folk mere noise 
repels but give me your sun from yonder skies they had 
answered and afterward what else ' 

(b) Shall i find comfort travel sore and weak of labour you 
shall find the sum will there be beds for me and all 
who seek yea beds for all who come 

(c) He put one hand in and began to grope the place was 
very deep and quite as dark as the middle night when 
lo beyond his hope he felt a something cold in fact the 
carcass right overjoyed he laughed and blest his luck 
at finding as he thought this haunch of buck 

(d) ah ben say how or when shall we thy guests meet at 
those lyric feasts made at the sun the dog the triple 
tun 
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14. Turn the following passage into indirect speech, giving 
Mr. Jingle’s remarks in full: 

“Is anything the matter?” inquired the three ladies. 

“Nothing the matter,” replied Mr. Pickwick. “We— 
we’re—all right.—I say, Wardle, we’re all right, 
an’t we?” 

“I should think so,” replied the jolly host.—“My 
dears, here’s my friend, Mr. Jingle—Mr. Pickwick’s 
friend, Mr. Jingle, come ’pon—little visit.” 

“Is anything the matter with Mr. Snodgrass, sir?” 
inquired Emily, with great anxiety. 

“Nothing the matter, ma'am,” replied the stranger. 
“Cricket dinner—glorious party—capital songs—old 
port—claret—good—very good—wine, ma’am—wine.” 

“It wasn’t the wine,” murmured Mr. Snodgrass, in 
a broken voice. “It was the salmon.” (Somehow or 
other, it never is the wine, in these cases.) 

“Hadn't they better go to bed, ma’am?” inquired 
Emma. “Two of the boys will carry the gentlemen 
upstairs.” 

15. Name the figures of speech contained in the following 

lines : 

(a) She starts, she trembles, and she weeps. 

(b) Thy breath is Afric’s spicy gale, 

Thy skin is ivory so white. 

(c) The limpid water turbidly ran. 

(d) A cannon-ball took off his legs. 

So he laid down his arms. 

(e) I wander like a desert wind, without a place of rest. 

(f) The steep square slope of the blossomless bed. 

(g) The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this, and come to dust. 

(h) Ay me! I fondly dream— 

Had ye been there—for what could that have done? 

(i) They also serve who only stand and wait. 

(j) Upon Death’s purple altar now 
See where the victor-victim bleeds. 
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D 

I 

16. Write an Essay on one of the following subjects: 

(a) The Compensations of the Brainless. 

(b) Stage-fright. 

(c) The Gift of Leadership. 

(d) Common Nuisances. 

(e) Things that should never have been invented. 

(f) Unhappy Memories. 


17. Write a letter: 

(a) To an American pen-friend, giving your views on cur¬ 
rent films. 

(b) To the police, describing an accident which you have 
witnessed. 

(c) To the vicar, declining an invitation to sing at the 
Church concert. 

(d) To an employer, offering your resignation. 

(e) To the editor of a newspaper, criticising his leading 
article. 

(f) To a favourite author, suggesting a sequel to a favourite 
novel. 

(g) To a producer of plays, asking for assistance in a 
forthcoming production in which you have a part. 

(h) To an old friend with whom you have quarrelled, sug¬ 
gesting a reconciliation. 

(i) To a Member of Parliament, congratulating him on his 
election. 

(j) To a firm, complaining of the poor quality of their goods. 


18. If you were asked to illustrate an edition of “Alice in 
Wonderland” (or of “A Christmas Carol”), what scenes would 
you choose to depict? Describe in short paragraphs three of your 
pictures. 

19. Write a short story, of about 500 words, with one of the 


following openings: 

(a) “I tell you it can’t be done,” said the Mayor. 

(b) Did you ever hear the story of how my Aunt Matilda 
caught the cat-burglar? 

(c) It was the first time the curate had been left in charge 
of the baby. 
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(d) The moment the new teacher entered the classroom 
we knew there would be trouble. 

20. Write a debate speech, of about 200 words, for or against 
one of the following motions: 

(a) That Science has made the world happier. 

(b) That Money is the root of all evil. 

(c) That men have a better time in life than women. 

(d) That the Church has had its day. 

(e) That every man has his price. 

E 

21. Who wrote the following “colourful” novels? Give a 
synopsis of one of them:— 

(a) The Greet Hat. 

(b) The Scarlet Pimpernel. 

(c) The Red Badge of Courage. 

(d) The Green Archer. 

(e) The Blue Lagoon. 

(f) The Woman in White. 

(g) The Black Arrow. 

22. In what books do the following characters appear? Name 
the authors and briefly describe one character in each group:— 

(a) Captain Sentry, Captain Hook, Captain Bobadil, 
Captain Cuttle, Corporal Trim, Major Pendennis, 
Colonel Newcome, Private Mulvaney, Colonel 
Fitzwilliam, Sergeant Troy. 

(b) Sir Toby Belch, Sir Lucius O’Trigger, Sir Roger de 
Coverley, Sir William Thornhill, Sir Leicester Dedlock, 
Sir John Falstaff, Sir Andrew Freeport, Sir Galahad, 
Sir Charles Grandison, Sir Peter Teazle. 

23. Complete the following titles, give the authors of the 
works, and write a detailed account of one of them:— 

(a) Antony and ... (f) The Cloister and . . . 

(b) The Ring and ... (g) Absalom and . . . 

(c) Sohrab and ... (h) The Decline and . . . 

(d) Pride and . . . (i) Love and . . . 

(e) Heroes and ... (j) Sons and . . . 
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24. Write a critical account of the Victorian Novel, with 
particular reference to the following authors: Dickens, Thackeray, 
Trollope, Kingsley, Disraeli. 

25. Arrange the following poets in chronological order, 
mention two works by each, and write a short biographical study 
of one of the poets: 

Tennyson, Milton, Dryden, Bridges, Burns, Chaucer, 
Herrick, Addison, Keats, Marlowe. 


PROFICIENCY TESTS—(II) 

A 

1. Arrange the following words in two columns to show 
whether they are of Greek or of Latin origin. Add to each word 
another derived from the same root: 

annuity, theology, politics, error, operation, regal, signal, 
graphic, benefit, mortify, textile, dynamite, hydrogen, 
logic, brief, biography, sanitary, cosmopolitan, microphone, 
pandemonium. 

2. Complete the spelling of the following words: 

chimn-s, gut—r-1, gal—ping, propell-r, narc—si, priv-l-ge, 
repr—ve, perc—ve, dis—point, conjur-r, diar-h—a, ex-ci-e, 
des—cated, com—tee, man—vre, stup-fy, wo-len, 

gram-phone, g—r-ntee, suc-es—1. 

3. Give a word ending in "-ology” for each of the following 
phrases: 

(a) the natural history of animals. 

(b) the study of man as an animal. > 

(c) the art of bell-ringing. 

(d) the science of religion. 

(e) the science of the various forms of physical life. 

(g) the natural history of fishes. 

(h) the study of insects. 

(i) the study of birds. 

(j) the science of poisons. 

(k) the science of the origin of words. 
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4. Make sentences to show the difference in meaning between 
the words in the following pairs: 

imaginary—imaginative; defect—deficiency; popular— 
populous; mendacity—mendicity; practical—practicable; 
disposal—disposition; definite—definitive; luxuriant— 
luxurious; imperious—imperial; corporal—corporeal. 

5 - Give the original and present meanings of the following 
words: 

eccentric, fond, humour, butcher, prevent, nice, influence, 
silly, vagabond, knave, imp, pagan, shrewd, generous 
artful, conceit, virtue, quick, idiot, journey. 

B 

6. Define the following terms used in grammar: 
conjugation, collective noun, co-ordinating conjunction, 
ethic dative, ellipsis, fused participle, intransitive verb, 
imperative mood, homonym, sequence of tenses. 

7. Parse the word ROUND in each of the following sentences: 

(a) It was the year Miss Dorothy Round won the tennis 
championship. 

(b) We heard round after round of applause from the 
spectators. 

(c) The winner swung round and shook hands with her 
opponent. 

(d) As the crowd swarmed round her, we turned away. 

(e) That evening, we decided to round up a few old friends 
for a celebration. 

(f) A round dozen of us sat down to supper in the old club 
room. 

8. Punctuate: 

(a) peggy came in once more red with importance another 
tray oh gentility thought i can you endure this last 
shock for miss barker had ordered nay i doubt not 
prepared although she did say why peggy what have 
you brought us and looked pleasantly surprised at the 
unexpected pleasure all sorts of good things for supper 
scalloped oysters potted lobsters jelly a dish called 
little cupids. . . . 

(b) she raised her head big as a bulls her swine shaped jaws 
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opened wide at them her eyes turned to blood and flame 
and she rushed upon them scattering the leaves about 
her like a whirlwind as she came shoot screamed denys 
but gerard stood shaking from head to foot useless 
shoot man ten thousand devils shoot too late tree tree 
and he dropped the cub pushed gerard across the road 
and flew to the first tree and climbed it gerard the same 
on his side 

(c) She did not think i heard her when she asked the little 
milliner of cranford to make her caps something like 
the honourable mrs jamiesons or that i noticed the 
reply but she wears widows caps maam oh i only meant 
something in that style not widows of course but rather 
like mrs jamiesons 

9. Complete the following table: 


Infinitive. 

Present. 

Past. 

Future 

Past Participle 

to write 

I write 

I wrote 

I shall 
write 

I have written 



I bought 


— 

— 

— 


— 

I have chosen 

to lay 

— 

— 

- - 

— 

— 

I am 


— 

— 

— 


— 

I shall 
ring 

— 


10. Construct five sentences each containing the clause 
“where he discovered the crime’’, used respectively as: 

(a) Subordinate Noun Clause (object). 

(b) Subordinate Noun Clause (subject). 

(c) Subordinate Noun Clause (complement). 

(d) Subordinate Adverbial Clause of Place. 

(e) Subordinate Adjectival Clause. 
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c 

11. Give in your own words the sense of the following lines of 
verse, allowing not more than twenty words for each: 

(a) All spirits are enslaved that serve things evil. 

(b) Cowards die many times before their deaths. 

(c) To err is human, to forgive divine. 

(d) Be to her virtues very kind; 

Be to her faults a little blind. 

(e) The child is father of the man. 

(f) The best laid schemes of mice and men 

Gang aft agley. 

(g) Eternal smiles his emptiness betray. 

(h) A sorrow's crown of sorrow is remembering happier 
things. 

(i) 'Tis distance lends enchantment to the view. 

(j) Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice. 

12. Define the following figures of speech and give an example 
of each: 

oxymoron, litotes, paradox, alliteration, irony, hyperbole, 
rhetorical question, syllepsis, pun, onomatopceia. 

13. Explain the following expressions and use each in a 
sentence so as to bring out clearly its meaning: 

Dutch courage; Fabian tactics; French leave; Laodicean 
zeal; Castles in Spain; a Pyrrhic victory; a Titanic struggle; 
a Gargantuan appetite; a Procrustean bed; a Shibboleth; 
a Utopian scheme; a Quixotic act; a Jeremiad; Stoic courage; 
a Gordian knot; a Parthian shot; a Job’s Comforter: 
Achilles’ heel; Attic Salt; the Sword of Damocles. 

14. Write the following passages as verse lines, with particular 
attention to the punctuation: 

(a) Who was her father who was her mother had she a 
sister had she a brother or was there a dearer one still 
and a nearer one yet than all other 

(b) Home no more home to me whither must i wander 
hunger my driver i go where i must cold blows the winter 
wind over hill and heather thick drives the rain and my 
roof is in the dust 
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(c) Why need i say louisa dear how glad i am to see you 
here a lovely convalescent risen from the bed of pain 
and fear and feverish heat incessant 

15. Correct and explain any grammatical errors in the 
following sentences: 

(a) Here is one of the best plays that has appeared in the 
provinces this season. 

(b) I can’t help but think he is wrong. 

(c) I should be glad if you will reply by return. 

(d) The reason they did not play was because the ground 
was flooded. 

(e) The accused was asked to carefully and completely 
account for his movements on that day. 

(f) It was the man whom I thought was following me down 
the lane. 

(g) The Squire left his money to be divided between his 
three daughters. 

(h) Do you get a lot of trouble from such folk as him? 

(i) I only did it to prevent you making a fool of yourself. 

(j) They don’t tell nobody nothing nowadays, do they? 

D 

16. Write an Essay on one of the following subjects: 

(a) On Looking through an old Photograph Album. 

(b) Half an hour in a Bookshop. 

(c) Cartoons. 

(d) Youth Hostels. 

(e) The Pleasures and Pains of Camping. 

(f) Street Noises. 

17. Write a paragraph in monosyllables (about 100 words) on 
two of the following subjects: 

(a) Work. 

(b) Leaves. 

(c) Fog. 

(d) School. 

(e) Keats. 

(f) Hats. 
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18. Write a short story, of about 500 words, with 
following endings: 


one of the 


(a) ‘ And that’s what comes of trying to do a pal a good 
turn!" said the jockey. 

(b) Do you wonder then at my affection for this old 
garden? 

(c) Only a few bubbles showed where he had gone down 

(d) So nobody ever knew who had fired the second shot.’ 

19. Give a clear and concise explanation of one of the follow¬ 
ing: 


(a) Planning an exhibition. 

(b) Training a choir. 

(c) Taking the chair at a debate. 

(d) Mending a puncture. 

(e) Preparing for a picnic. 

(f) Book-binding. 


20. Write a Sonnet with the following rhyme-scheme: 

pale d r e a m see m f a i 1—t a 1 e—t hem e—gleam—gale 
old—mine—told—wine—gold—shine. 


E 

21. Write a synopsis of the most dramatic scene in one of 
the following plays: 

(a) Caesar and Cleopatra (G. B. Shaw). 

(b) Antony and Cleopatra (Shakespeare). 

(c) Justice (Galsworthy). 

(d) She Stoops to Conquer (Goldsmith). 

(e) The Importance of Being Earnest (Wilde). 

22. Write an imaginary conversation between Samuel Pepys 
and John Evelyn, the seventeenth-century diarists. (N B The 
two were on friendly terms and had interests in common; consult 
the diaries for information on their meetings, etc.) 

23. Assign the ten characters in Group A to the works in 
Group B from which they are taken, and add to each the name 
of the author, which must be selected from Group C: 

(A) Man Friday, Sancho Panza, Mr. Rochester, Mr. Toad 
Giant Despair, Macduff, Launcelot Gobbo, Touchstone' 
Becky Sharp, Sophia Baines. 
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(B) The Merchant of Venice, Vanity Fair, Macbeth, The 
Pilgrim's Progress, The Wind in the Willows, The Old 
Wives' Tale, Robinson Crusoe, As You Like It, Don 
Quixote, Jane Eyre. 

(C) Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Johnson, Bunyan, 
Cervantes, Bennett, Defoe, Grahame, Dickens, Thack¬ 
eray, Kingsley, Charlotte Bronte. 

24. Give an example of each of the following in English 
Literature, and write a detailed account of one : 

masque, sonnet, ode, allegory, narrative poem, essay, 
satire, burlesque, elegy, biography. 

25. Name any works of English fiction in which the following 
historical events appear. Give the authors and a short account of 
one of the works: 

The Crusades, The Gunpowder Plot, The Fire of London, 
The Civil War, The French Revolution, The Battle of 

Waterloo. 


PROFICIENCY TESTS—(III) 


1 Explain what the following contractions stand for: 

M.O.H.; D.Sc.; CL; A.D.C.; MSS.; M.R.C P.; MusJL; 
R.I.P.; O.B.E.; K.C.; Prox.; Nem. con.; Viz.; U.N.U. 
B.B.C.; Q.E.D.; Non seq.; N.B.; D.C.L.; D.V. 

2. Give the meaning of each of the following prefixes. Add 

two examples to each: . 

ante-, anti-, contra-, extra-, post-, pro-, sine-, circum-, 
juxta-, hemi-, epi-, homo-, male-, mono-, omm, pan-, 

phil-, syn-, with-, sub-. 

3. Make sentences to show the difference in meaning between 
the words in the following pairs: 

allocation—allocution; spacious—specious; principal—prin¬ 
ciple- incredible—incredulous; monetary—monitory, tran 
ient—transitive; rhyme—rhythm; alley—ally; anoma o 
—anonymous; euphony—euphemy. 
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4. Write the following words phonetically to show their 
pronunciation: 

cantonment, alkali, acumen, communal, debut, feline, 
forehead, germane, heinous, otiose. 

5. Give doublets (i.e. words derived from the same roots 
but different in form and meaning) for the following words: 

pauper, diurnal, history, vocal, amiable, hotel, antic, 
obedience, secure, gentle. 


B 

6. What is meant by the “Case” of a noun? Make sentences to 
illustrate the functions of the Nominative, Vocative, Accusative, 
Genitive and Dative cases. 

7. Analyse into clauses: 

(a) “I received one morning,” Johnson told me, “a message 
from poor Goldsmith that he was in great distress, and, 
as it was not in his power to come to me, begging that 
I would come to him as soon as possible. 

(b) 1 accordingly went as soon as I was dressed, and found 
that his landlady had arrested him for his rent, at which 
he was in a violent passion. 

8. Say what is meant by “Loose” and “Periodic” sentences. 
Arrange the following sentences under these two headings, then 
recast each “Loose” sentence so that it becomes a “Periodic”: 

(a) When I had looked into it, I saw its merit. 

(b) If he squeals, let him go. 

(c) They led him to the table and asked him when he last 
saw his father. 

(d) As he was too small to see over the heads of the crowd, 
he climbed a tree to watch the procession. 

(e) He accepted the offer, knowing that he would never 
have another chance of success. 

(f) It lay there unnoticed until a tramp who was looking 
for cigarette ends caught sight of it in the gutter. 

9. Punctuate: 

(a) having succeeded in obtaining entrance with another 
key i ran to unclose the panels for the chamber was 
vacant quickly pushing them aside i peeped in mr 
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heathcliff was there laid on his back his eyes met mine 
so keen and fierce i started and then he seemed to 
smile i could not think him dead but his face and throat 
were washed with rain the bed clothes dripped and he 
was perfectly still 

(b) for five and thirty years she said and with great 
justice i never have seen the individual who had dared 
in my own house to question my authority i have 
nourished a viper in my bosom a viper a fiddlestick 
said miss sharp to the old lady almost fainting with 
astonishment you took me because i was useful there 
is no question of gratitude between us i hate this place 
and want to leave it i will do nothing here but what 
i am obliged to do 

(c) strange replied triplet she was to be here and in fact 
that is why i expedited these lines in her honour in 
her honour sir yes madam allow me bright being thou 
whose radiant brow no no i don’t care to hear them now 
for i don’t know the lady 

10. Construct sentences to show what prepositions accompany 
the following words: 

confer, different, prevail, parallel, encroach, averse, 
peculiar, irrespective, competent, prejudicial, worthy, 
involved, sympathise, centred, prefer, refrain, anxious, con¬ 
nive, analogous, insist. 

C 

11. Illustrate the meaning of the following phrases by intro¬ 
ducing them into sentences: 

taking the bull by the horns; bearding the lion in his den; 
living in a fool’s paradise; setting the Thames on fire; 
blowing one’s own trumpet ; resting on one’s laurels; 
minding one’s p's and q’s; fishing in troubled waters; 
burning the candle at both ends; burning one’s boats; 
turning over a new leaf; throwing down the gauntlet; 
feathering one’s nest; playing second fiddle; steering a 
middle course; ploughing the sand; falling on one's feet; 
sowing dragon’s teeth; putting the cart before the horse; 
showing the white feather. 
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12. Write the salutation and ending of each of the following 

letters:— 

(a) to a bishop. 

(b) to a mayor. 

(c) to an editor. 

(d) to a firm of merchants. 

(e) to a close friend. 

(f) to a duke. 

(g) to a small child, your godson. 

(h) to your headmaster. 

(i) to a stranger. 

(j) to your M.P. 

13. Punctuate and set out the following passages as they 
would appear in the plays from which they are taken: 

(a) macbeth i have done the deed didst thou not hear a 
noise lady macbeth i heard the owl scream and the 
crickets cry macbeth when lady macbeth now macbeth 
as i descended lady macbeth ay macbeth hark who lies 
i the second chamber lady macbeth donalbain macbeth 
looking on his hands this is a sorry sight lady macbeth 
a foolish thought to say a sorry sight macbeth theres 
one did laugh ins sleep and one cried murder that they 
did wake each other i stood and heard them but they 
did say their prayers and addressed them again to sleep 

(b) poins falstaff fast asleep behind the arras and snorting 
like a horse prince henry hark how hard he fetches 
breath search his pockets poins searches what hast 
thou found poins nothing but papers my lord prince 
henry lets see what they be read them poins reads 
item a capon 2s 2d item sauce 4d item sack two 
gallons 5s 8d item anchovies and sack after supper 
2s 6d item bread £d prince henry o monstrous but one 
half penny worth of bread to this intolerable deal of 
sack 

14. Complete the following proverbs, give the meaning of 
each in your own words, and add a modem illustration of each: 

(a) The more haste . . . 

(b) Still waters . . . 

(c) Procrastination is . . . 


p 
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(d) Penny wise and . . . 

(e) Truth is stranger . . . 

(f) You must cut your coat . . . 

(g) Every cloud . . . 

(h) It’s an ill wind . . . 

(i) Well begun . . . 

(j) Two wrongs . . . 

15. Rewrite the following passage in modern English and in 
indirect speech: 

And anon the yeoman came riding after as fast as ever 
he might, and asked Sir Percivale “if he saw any knight 
riding on his black steed?’’ “Yea, forsooth,’’said he, “why 
ask ye that of me?” “Ah! sir,’’ said the yeoman, “that steed 
he hath taken from me by strength, wherefore my lord 
will slay me in what place soever he findeth me.’’ “Well,’’ 
said Sir Percivale, “what wouldst thou that I should do? 
thou seest well that I am on foot: but, and I had a good 
horse, I should bring him soon again.” “Sir,” said the yeo¬ 
man, “take mine hackney, and do the best ye can, and I 
shall follow you on foot, to wit how ye shall speed.” 


D 

16. Write an Essay on one of the following subjects: 

(a) On Being Alone. 

(b) Slaves of Fashion. 

(c) The English Sunday. 

(d) A Defence of the Victorians. 

(e) The Funny Side of Things. 

(f) On Turning Over a New Leaf. 

17. Draw up in detail a wireless programme which you think 
would be ideal for a family's entertainment from tea-time till bed¬ 
time (say from 6 p.m. to 11 p.m.). 

18. Write a Charade in three short dramatic scenes based on 
one of the following words: 

(a) slipshod (1, Slip; 2, Shod; 3, Slipshod). 

(b) instance (1, In; 2, Stance; 3, Instance). 

(c) DAMAGE (1, Dam; 2, Age; 3, Damage). 
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(d) TENANT (i. Ten; 2, Ant; 3, Tenant). 

(e) MISTAKE (I, Miss; 2, Take; 3, Mistake). 

19. Write a mock-elegy, using the stanza of Gray’s “Elegy", 
on one of the following subjects: 

(a) A glutton who expired after his Christmas dinner. 

(b) A favourite pipe which has snapped in your pocket. 

(c) A book borrowed by a friend and never returned. 

(d) A favourite piece of classical music, “murdered" by 
an amateur violinist next door. 

(e) A football team which has been knocked out in the 
first round of the Cup. 

20. Write an original limerick, based on one of the following 
opening lines: 

(a) There was an old blacksmith of York . . . 

(b) A certain young teacher, I'm told . . . 

(c) A B.B.C. singer one night . . . 

(d) There once was a young kangaroo . . . 

(e) An actor, while playing Macbeth . . . 


E 

21. Name the authors of the following poems, arranging the 
poets in chronological order: 

(a) Childe Harold. 

(b) The Ancient Mariner. 

(c) Grantchester . 

(d) The Hound of Heaven. 

(e) The Task. 

(f) The Rape of the Lock. 

(g) Samson Agonistes. 

(h) The Bard. 

(i) The Vision of Piers Plowman. 

(j) Reynard the Fox. 

22. Mention five of the best-known essayists in English 
literature, and write a detailed account of the work of one of 
them. 

23. Write an account of the English novel in the eighteenth 
century. 
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24. Compare Goldsmith and Sheridan as dramatists, with 
particular reference to Goldsmith's “She Stoops to Conquer" 
and Sheridan’s “The Rivals". 

25. What are the characteristics of a good short story? 
Mention jive modem short story writers and attempt a critical 
appreciation of their work. 


PROFICIENCY TESTS—(IV) 

A 

1. Form adjectives from the following nouns and use the 
adjectives in sentences to illustrate their meaning:— 

(a) anxiety, fiction, parish, day, character, bride, compari¬ 
son, chaos, discretion, courtesy, circle, moment, 
exclamation, deficit, mystery. 

(b) Scotland, Isle of Man, Ceylon, Portugal, Asia, Vienna, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Devon, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Shaw (G.B.), Shakespeare, Milton, Dickens. 

2. Give the meanings of the following place names, and add 
two examples of each: 

Aber, Chester, By, Ford, Ness, Bury, Stead, Ton, Avon, 
Strath, Port, Thorpe, Toft, Stock, Field, Stan, Dale, Burn, 
Mere, Dun. 

3. Correct, where necessary, the spelling of the following 
words: 

biased, artic, areoplane, aquainted, accommodation, ballot¬ 
ing, beautious, bivouacked, Britanny, by-law, alright, 
diphthong, knowledgeable, humorous, harass, fulfilling, 
flanneled, filletted, embarass, necessary. 

4. Make sentences to show the difference in meaning between 
the words in the following pairs: 

congenial—congenital; levity—lenity; palette—palate; 
dual—duel; continual—continuous; elemental—elementary; 
innocent—innocuous; momentary—momentous; imperial 
—imperious; ingenious—ingenuous. 
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, 5 - Which of the following suffixes denote an agent, and 
which a state or condition? Give two examples for each: 

-ster, -th, -red, -ship, -wright, -mony, -or, -ness, -hood, 
-ant, -ary, -cy, -ier, -ee, -ance, -eer, -dom, -ist, -er, -ty. 


B 

6. Explain the usage of “shall” and “will” in English. 
Give your explanation in a short letter addressed to an imaginary 
foreign correspondent who frequently confuses these words. 

7. Construct five sentences each containing a main clause 
and an adverbial clause. The same main clause must be used in 
each sentence, but the adverbial clauses must all be of different 
types. 

8. Write down the comparative and the superlative of each 
of the following words: 

beautiful, good, much, ill, far, merry, little, small, late, old 

9. Punctuate: 

(a) mr march assented but johns countenance apparently 
interested him so much that he forgot his usual com¬ 
plainings my daughter tells me you are our neighbours 
i am happy to have such friendly ones my dear in a 
half audible pensive whisper to her i think your poor 
brother waiter would have grown up extremely like 
mr mr mr halifax papa mr halifax we are going to take 
tea under the trees there my daughters suggestion 
she is so fond of rurality will you give us the pleasure 
of your company you and here i must confess the second 
invitation came in reply to a glance of miss marchs 
your friend 

(b) now barbecue tip us a stave cried one voice the old 
one cried another ay ay mates said long john who was 
standing by with his crutch under his arm and at once 
broke out in the air and words i knew so well fifteen 
men on the dead mans chest and then the whole crew 
bore chorus yo ho ho and a bottle of rum and at the 
third ho drove the bars before them with a will. 
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io. Correct and explain any grammatical errors in the follow¬ 
ing sentences: 

(a) The lion breaking out of its cage everyone thought they 
would be attacked. 

(b) We never seen it nowhere. 

(c) Replying to your favour of the 9th inst., you will be 
pleased to hear that we now have the matter in hand. 

(d) The victim as well as the murderer have left finger¬ 
prints on the safe. 

(e) As none of his friends were ready to start, he set off 
alone. 

(f) I hope to promptly and thoroughly investigate this 
charge. 

(g) She had hardly agreed to do it than she remembered 
that she had got a lot of homework to finish. 

(h) They would all have liked to have been there. 

(i) My wife and I shall be very pleased to accept your 
invitation. 

(j) She says she won’t come without I do too. 

C 

n. Construct sentences containing: 

(a) Original similes for the following: 

ugly as . . .; sweet as . . .; silent as . . .; swift 
as . . .; stupid as . . . 

(b) Original metaphors for: 

a — of defence; a — of beauty; a — tranquillity; 
a — of the church; a — in leadership. 

12. Show how the punctuation marks alter the meaning in 
in the following sentences: 

(a) The conductor said the driver was wasting time. 

(b) “The conductor,” said the driver, “was wasting time.” 

(c) The conductor said the driver was wasting time? 

(d) The conductor said: “The driver was wasting time?” 

(e) The conductor said: “The driver was wasting time!” 

13. Write the following passages as verse lines, with particular 

attention to the punctuation: 

(a) The world the clustering spheres He made the glorious 
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light the soothing shade dale champaign grove and 
hill the multitudinous abyss where secrecy remains in 
bliss and wisdom hides her skill. 

(b) O world o life o time on whose last steps i climb 
trembling at that where i stood before when will return 
the glory of your prime no more oh never more 

(c) Ring out ye crystal spheres once bless our human ears 
if ye have power to touch our senses so and let your 
silver chime move in melodious time and let the bass 
of heavens deep organ blow and with your ninefold 
harmony make up full consort to the angelic symphony. 

14. Convert the following sentences into indirect speech: 

(a) “I am sorry you can’t come to-day,” said Fred. ‘Do 
you think you will be free to-morrow?” 

(b) “Good gracious! What was that noise?” I cried. 

(c) “I am afraid, ” said the speaker, “that my memory is 
not as good as it was ten years ago.” 

(d) “As money is the root of all evil,” said his father, 
“I have decided to stop your allowance from next 
week.” 

(e) “Shall we join the ladies?” said their host. 

(f) “Well hit, sir!” yelled the excited spectator. 

(g) He asked: “Did the landlord say, ‘Time, gentlemen, 
please!’ or was I mistaken?” 

(h) “After what happened yesterday,” she said, “I doubt 
if I shall ever be friends with her again.” 

(i) “You scoundrel!” exclaimed the hero. “Take that 
back or I’ll thrash you within an inch of your life!” 

(j) “Quiet! They’re coming now,” whispered the cowboy. 

15. Paraphrase: 

(a) How happy is he born and taught, 

That serveth not another’s will; 

Whose armour is his honest thought. 

And simple truth his utmost skill! 

(b) If music be the food of love, play on; 

Give me excess of it; that, surfeiting, 

The appetite may sicken, and so die. 
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* (c) To her fair works did Nature link 

The human soul that through me ran; 

And much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man. 

(d) When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past 
I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought. 

And with old woes new wail my dear time’s waste. . . . 

D 

16. Write an Essay on one of the following subjects: 

(a) Good and Bad Manners. 

(b) Stale Jokes. 

(c) Shadows. 

(d) On Being Forgetful. 

(e) The Day when Everything went Wrong. 

(f) Keeping Fit. 

17. Write for yourself a testimonial such as you would like to 
receive from a headmaster or from an employer. 

18. As the subject for a cartoon, select any item of news from 
a current newspaper and describe the sketch you would make. 

19. Write the chapter headings of a mystery novel to which 
you will give one of the following titles: 

(a) The Curse of the Carbuncle. 

(b) Death Comes to Dinner. 

(c) The Spook ’Bus. 

(d) Missing from his Home. . . . 

(e) The Night I Died. 

(N.B. From fifteen to twenty chapters should be sug¬ 
gested.) 

20. Write a ballad, in the style of “Sir Patrick Spens”, on 
one of the following subjects: 

(a) The Cup Final. 

(b) Dunkirk. 

(c) The Battle of Britain. 

(d) The Hare and the Tortoise (Fable). 

(e) A Skating Mishap. 
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E 

21. Arrange the following authors as poets, novelists and 
dramatists, and give their Christian names: 

Wordsworth, Blake, Marlowe, Marvell, Jonson, Trollope, 
Wilde, Gray, Richardson, Shelley, Bridges, Maugham, 
Herrick, Browning, Sheridan, Wells, Fielding, Congreve, 
Dryden, Shaw. 

(N.B. Several of the authors will appear in more than one 
group.) 

22. In what works do the following characters appear? Name 
the authors and briefly describe two of the characters: 

Mrs. Cratchit, Mrs. Proudie, Mrs. Micawber, Mrs. Malaprop, 
Mrs. Bennet, Mrs. Harris, Mrs. Poyser, Mrs. Gummidge, 
Mrs. Caudle, Mrs. Squeers. 

23. Supply a well-known quotation from Shakespeare on 
each of the following subjects: 

Cowards, ingratitude, music, honour, kingship, friendship, 
justice, adversity, reputation, love. 

24. Write a short account of the Romantic Movement in 
English Literature, with particular reference to the work of 
Wordsworth, Keats and Shelley. 

25. Describe an incident from Boswell’s “Life of Johnson” 
which illustrates Dr. Johnson’s sense of humour. 


PROFICIENCY TESTS—(V) 

A 

1. Give a synonym for each of the following adjectives. Add 
ten more adjectives with the suffix -id and show, by using them 
in sentences, that you understand their meaning: 

acrid, arid, candid, fervid, fetid, flaccid, gelid, humid, 
insipid, intrepid, languid, limpid, morbid, pallid, placid, 
rancid, rigid, sapid, sordid, squalid, stolid, stupid, tepid, 
torpid, torrid, turbid, turgid, valid, vapid, vivid. 
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2. Give a Group Name, or Noun of Multitude, to complete 
each of the following expressions: 

a — of eggs; a — of stars; a — bread; a — of hair; 
a of police; a — of bishops; a — jurymen; a — of 
kittens; a of lions; a — of foxes; a — of hares; a — of 
bears; a — of buffaloes; a — of hawks; a — of geese; a — of 
snipe; a of whales; a — of quails; a — of pheasants; 
a — of peacocks. 

3. Supply a noun ending in -ist for each of the following: 

(a) a person who does not believe in God. 

(b) a student of plants. 

(c) a person who believes that all that happens is inevit¬ 
able. 

(d) one who sees only the worst aspect of things. 

(e) one who uses another person’s thoughts, writings, etc. 
as his own. 

(f) a hater of women. 

(g) a collector of coins, or student of coinage. 

(h) a lover of mankind. 

(i) a dissecter of bodies. 

(j) one who believes that pleasure is the chief good in life. 

4. Make sentences to show the difference in meaning between 
the words in the following pairs: 

verbal—verbose; ascetic—acetic; reverend—reverent; ex¬ 
pedient—expeditious; presumptive—presumptuous; council 
—counsel; potent—portent; palate—palette; factitious— 
fictitious; stationary—stationery. 

5. From what place-names or names of persons have the 
following words been derived? 

meander, port (wine), tangerine, sardine, worsted, laconic, 
lumber, attic, bayonet, vaudeville; trilby, shrapnel, sand¬ 
wich, panic, dunce, hygiene, cardigan, bakelite, guillotine, 
magpie. 


B 

6 . Define the following terms used in grammar and give, in a 
complete sentence, one example of each: 

fused participle, ethic dative, cognate accusative, archaism. 
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abstract noun, prolative infinitive, strong verb, metathesis, 

noun in apposition, complement. 

7. Analyse into clauses: 

(a) If he comes back, give him what he asks for. 

(b) As the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined. 

(c) The report that he was still alive deceived us. 

(d) When we reach the village, show me the place where 
I was born. 

(e) What we see is what we believe. 

(f) That you have returned the wallet has proved your 
innocence. 

(g) He died that we might live. 

(h) Though he slay me, yet will I trust him. 

(i) It was so dark in the wood that we soon strayed from 
the path. 

8. Make sentences in which the following words arc used as 
(i) adverbs, (ii) prepositions, (iii) adjectives: 

(a) over; (b) near; (c) on; (d) by; (e) under. 

9. Punctuate: 

(a) The king stayed but a few hours in leicester he had 
taken leicester as we saw some days before and now 
it was to be retaken from him some days after he 
stayed but a few hours here rode on that same night to 
ashby de la zouch which he reached at daybreak poor 
wearied king then again swiftly westward to wales 
to ragland castle to this place and that in the hope of 
raising some force and coming to fight again which 
however he could never do 

(b) When they saw him they too stopped and called to him 
with trembling voices who are you are you heracles 
the mighty who will come to rob our garden and carry 
off our golden fruit and he answered i am not heracles 
the mighty and i want none of your golden fruit tell 
me fair nymphs the way which leads to the gorgon 
that i may go on my way and slay her not yet not yet 
fair boy come dance with Us around the tree in the 
garden which knows no winter. 
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10. What is a transitive verb? Make sentences in which the 
following verbs are used first transitively, then intransitively: 

write, speak, drink, turn, spoil, forget, break, give, lay, 
open. 

C 

11. Define the following figures of speech and write a para¬ 
graph, on any subject you like, introducing one example of 

each: 

euphemism, meiosis, antithesis, metonymy, climax. 

12 (a) Rewrite in modern English the following passage by 
Sir Thomas More: 

“A certain monk, one of the old fathers, being demanded 
how he fulfilled that commandment of Christ, ‘Men ought 
always to pray,' made this answer: ‘When I have,' sayeth 
he, ‘finished and said my daily prayers, the time that 
remaineth I use to bestow in labouring with my hands, 
as far forth as the ability and strength of my body doth 
permit; whereby it cometh to pass that daily I gain some¬ 
what, with the which I may relieve not only myself, but 
also some other poor people. And they pray for me as oft 
as by the unquietness and trouble of my body I cannot 
pray for myself.’ And by this means he did believe that he 
satisfied the commandment. And he had the Holy Scripture 
agreeable with this opinion, which sayeth. Hide thy alms 
in the bosom of the poor, and that shall pray for thee.” 

(b) Turn your version of the above into Indirect Speech. 

13. Rewrite the following sentences in the Passive Voice: 

(a) Yesterday I gave the man a lift to town. 

(b) Thomas Gray wrote this poem in a country churchyard. 

(c) The student should read the chapter carefully and 
answer all the questions. 

(d) The terrorists set fire to the Governor’s house. 

(e) You should take a short holiday after such a busy 
term. 

14. Write the following passages as verse lines, with particular 
attention to the punctuation: 

(a) When i remember all the friends so linkd together ive 
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seen around me fall like leaves in wintry weather i feel 
like one who treads alone some banquet hall deserted 
whose lights are fled whose garlands dead and all but 
he departed 

(b) great praise the duke of marlbro won and our good 
prince eugene why twas a very wicked thing said little 
wilhelmine nay nay my little girl quoth he it was a 
famous victory 

(c) here let us sport boys as we sit laughter and wit 
flashing so free life is but short when we are gone 
let them sing on round the old tree 

15. Punctuate and set out the following passage as it would 
appear in the play from which it is taken: 

quince answer as I call you nick bottom the weaver bottom 
ready name what part i am for and proceed quince you nick 
bottom are set down for pyramus bottom what is pyramus a 
lover or a tyrant quince a lover that kills himself most 
gallantly for love bottom that will ask some tears in the 
true performing of it if i do it let the audience look to 
their eyes i will move storms i will condole in some measure 
to the rest yet my chief humour is for a tyrant i could play 
ercles rarely or a part to tear a cat in to make all split the 
raging rocks and shivering shocks shall break the locks of 
prison gates and phibbus car shall shine from far and 
make and mar the foolish fates this was lofty now name 
the rest of the players this is ercles vein a tyrants vein a 
lover is more condoling 


D 

16. Write an Essay on one of the following subjects: 

(a) Does History repeat itself? 

(b) 2000 A.D. 

(c) Living Dangerously. 

(d) On Breaking Records. 

(e) What is a Gentleman? 

(f) How to Write an Essay. 

17. Write a short story, of about 1500 words, using the 
characters, setting and incidents, of one of the following groups: 

(a) A stout millionaire—an East End gymnasium—a 
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night-watchman—a smash-and-grab raid—an actress 
—a London fog. 

(b) Two boys and a dog—a disused canal—a tramp—a 
swan—a cross-country race. 

(c) A lady doctor—a telephone call—a poacher—a 
punctured tyre—an owl—a hayrick on fire. 

(d) Newly-weds at a cheap hotel—a disgruntled waiter— 
a press photographer—a spoilt meal. 

18. Write an Imaginary Conversation between two of the 
following: 

(a) Socrates and the head master of your school. 

(b) Elijah the Prophet and the pilot of an air liner. 

(c) King Midas and a bank clerk. 

(d) Daniel and a circus proprietor. 

(e) Alfred the Great and a local confectioner. 

19. Assuming that you are about to write a historical play 
in three acts, give the following particulars:— 

(a) The title. 

(b) The characters. 

(c) The period and setting, and a summary (in about 100 
words) of the plot. 

(d) An excerpt from the most dramatic incident in the 
play. (About 200 words). 

20. Write a poem in the “Hiawatha” metre on one of the 
following subjects: 

(a) The Best-man's Dilemma (He has lost the ring). 

(b) Your First Flight. 

(c) Waiting in a Queue. 

(d) A Visit to the Dentist. 

E 

21. Name five well-known villains in English Literature. 
Give the titles and authors of the works in which they appear, 
and write a detailed character study of the villain who, in your 
opinion, is the most cleverly portrayed. 

22. Give one example of a poem written in each of the 
following metres: 

Rime Royal, Bums Stanza, Ottava Rima, Spenserian 
Stanza. 
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Write out (from memory, if possible) a verse of each, and 
scan the lines. 

23. How many plays did Shakespeare write? Write down 
the titles of as many as you can remember, arranging them under 
convenient headings (e.g. Comedies, Tragedies, Historical Plays). 

24. Mention any poets and novelists associated with the 
following counties or districts: 

Derbyshire, The Lake District, The Shropshire Border, 
Kent, East Anglia, The Potteries, Sussex, Devonshire. 

25. The following plays were all written during the present 
century. Name the authors and give a detailed account of one 
of the plays: 

Hindle Wakes; Riders to the Sea; The Circle; The Vortex; 
Man and Superman; Hassan; Mary Rose; John Bull’s 
Other Island; The Admirable Crichton; Abraham Lincoln. 


PROFICIENCY TESTS—(VI) 

A 

1. To each of the following words add (a) a synonym, and 
(b) an antonym: 

tedious, clever, rash, generous, comical, success, corroborate, 
ecstasy, temporary, pride, accelerate, teach, active, 
notorious, query, sober, sombre, aggravate, successor, 
analyse. 

2. Write sentences to show how the following words are often 
misused: 

transpire, nice, aggravate, mutual, awfully, chronic, 
literally, due, between, hectic. 

3. Write the following words phonetically to show their 
pronunciation: 

intricacy, gala, suicidal, scion, ribald, scenario, victuals, 
colander, coyote, agate. 

Use the words in sentences to show that you know their 
meanings. 
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4. Make sentences to show the difference in meaning between 
the words in the following pairs: 

observance observation; indigent—indignant; epitaph— 
epitome; dispose—depose; alloy—allay; apostasy— 
apostrophe, similarity—similitude; dependant—dependent; 
notable—notorious; likeness—likelihood; terrible—terrific; 
epigram—epilogue; marshal—martial; wether—whether; 
polite politic; precedent—president; convey—convoy; 
stimulus stimulant; erratic—erroneous; avenge—revenge. 

5. Ciive the meanings of the following prefixes and suffixes 
and supply two examples for each: 

fa) Mis-, trans-, pre-, pene-, ob-, vice-, super-, peri-, 
amphi-, cata-. 

(b) -ling,-kin, -tion, -fy, -ock, -ise, -wise, -ette, -se, -esque. 


B 

6. Form verbs corresponding to the following nouns: 
breath, origin, power, licence, gladness, stranger, defiance, 
tyrant, identity, heart, terror, critic, mysterious, friend, 
loss, analysis, freedom, allusion, advice, beauty. 

7. Analyse into clauses: 

(a) In such cases as this, it is, I believe, the established 
mode to express a sense of obligation for the sentiments 
avowed, however unequally they may be returned. 
It is natural that obligation should be felt, and if I 
could feel gratitude, I would now thank you. 

(b) Elizabeth soon perceived that, though this great lady 
was not in the commission of the peace for the county, 
she was a most active magistrate in her own parish, 
the minutest concerns of which were carried to her by 
Mr. Collins. 

(c) If it assume my noble father’s person, 

I '11 speak to it, though hell itself should gape. 

And bid me hold my peace. I pray you all. 

If you have hitherto conceal’d this sight. 

Let it be tenable in your silence still. 

And whatsoever else shall hap to-night. 

Give it an understanding, but no tongue. 
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8. Construct sentences on the following models: 

(a) Principal Clause—Noun Clause in Apposition— Ad¬ 
verbial Clause of Concession—Adjective Clause. 

(b) Adverbial Clause of Reason—Principal Clause— 
Adverbial Clause of Comparison—Noun Clause. 

(c) Noun Clause Subject—Noun Clause Complement— 
Adjective Clause-—Adverbial Clause of Time. 

(d) Adverbial Clause of Condition—Principal Clause— 
Adjective Clause. 

9. Punctuate: 

(a) softly softly jane be reasonable said mr glegg but while 
he was speaking mr tulliver who had by no means 
said enough to satisfy his anger burst out again who 
wants to quarrel with you he said its you as cant let 
people alone, but must be gnawing at em for ever i 
should never want to quarrel with any woman if she 
kept her place my place indeed said mrs glegg getting 
rather more shrill theres your betters mr tulliver as 
are dead and in their grave treated me with a different 
sort o respect to what you do 

(b) hardy who was a few steps from him turning round 
saw three men raising him up they have done for me 
at last hardy said he i hope not cried hardy yes he 
replied my backbone is shot through 

10. Explain and illustrate the uses of the infinitive, indica¬ 
tive, imperative and subjunctive moods in English. 

C 

11. Combine the following simple sentences into two well- 
constructed complex sentences: 

(a) ITe was at the other inn. 

Several gentlemen of the king's party came to him. 

He had known some of them. 

Some of them he had never seen. 

They complimented him. 

It was difficult for him to understand this. 

It was not because of their good nature. 

(b) Solomon was asked to judge between two women. 


Q 
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Both claimed the same child. 

There had been two children. 

One woman’s child had died. 

She had exchanged the dead child for the living one. 
The mother of the living child was asleep at the time. 

12. Simplify the following passage by breaking it up into 
shorter sentences and, where necessary, by modernising the 
phrasing: 

The generous people of England, as they were the most 
free and obsequious subjects in the world to those princes 
that managed them with a kind and tender hand, command¬ 
ing them as freemen, not as slaves, so were they the most 
untameable, invincible people, in defence of their freedoms 
against all those usurping lords that scorned to allow them 
liberty. The nobility of the realm having at first the great 
balance of the lands, and retaining some of that free 
honourable virtue, for which they were exalted above the 
vulgar, ever stood up in the people's defence and curbed the 
wild ambition of the tyrants, whom they sometimes reduced 
to moderation, and sometimes deposed for their misgovem- 
ments; till, at length the kings, eager to break this yoke, 
had insensibly worn out the interest of the nobility, by 
drawing them to their courts, where luxuries melted away 
the great estates of some, others were destroyed by confisca¬ 
tions in divers civil wars, and others otherwise mouldered 
with time. 

13. Write the following passages as verse lines, with particular 
attention to the punctuation: 

(a) I wonder says i still keeping my eye on the house if hes 
in i should like to try with his oar on his knee says dick 
says he father suppose you land and see 

(b) Julia i bring to thee this ring made for thy finger fit 
to show by this that our love is or should be like to it 

( c ) Go lovely rose tell her that wastes her time and me 
that now she knows when i resemble her to thee how 
sweet and fair she seems to be 

14. Define, as if for a dictionary and in not more than twenty 
words, each of the following: 

a cruet; a typewriter; an autobiography; a postage stamp; 
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a fountain pen; a trombone; a cricket bat; a propeller; a 

wristlet watch; a driving-licence; a collar stud; a tobacco 

pouch; an electric iron; a trowel; a bicycle; a statue; a doll; 

a dictionary; a vase; a deck chair. 

15. Give examples of sarcasm, satire, irony and innuendo, 
and show clearly how these figures of speech differ in their 
expression of ridicule and contempt. 

D 

16. Write an Essay on one of the following subjects: 

(a) Odds and Ends. 

(b) “Thou shalt not covet. . . .” 

(c) Ladies First? 

(d) My County. 

(e) On Buying Presents. 

(f) The Man with a Grouse. 

17. Imagine that you are present at a debate at which the 
motion is: “That this country is spending too much on Educa¬ 
tion.” Among the principal speakers are: a parent whose son 
has recently brought home a bad report; a headmaster; a magis¬ 
trate who is gravely concerned at the increase in juvenile delin¬ 
quency; a director of education. 

Write a short speech for each of the four. 

18. Write a short story, of about 500 words, based upon one 
of the following incidents: 

(a) A conceited young dramatist attends a rehearsal of his 
latest play and finds the principal actress dissatisfied 
with her part. 

(b) An absent-minded taxi-driver takes an important 
“fare” to the wrong address. 

(c) A famous K.C., acting for the defence in a murder 
trial, is visited on the eve of the trial by the accused 
man’s wife. 

(d) An unadventurous clerk finds an exciting letter left 
in his library book and is lured into a thrilling 
escapade. 
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19. Prepare a five-minute wireless talk on the subject of 
your favourite spare-time occupation. 

20. Write a poetical character-study, in the heroic couplet, 
of a well-known modem statesman, or of any celebrated “radio 
personality". (Read first the satirical portraits by Dryden and 
Pope in such poems as “Absalom and Achitophel" and “The 
Dunciad".) 

E 

21. Mention five well-known sonnets in English Literature. 
Show briefly how the Shakespearean type of sonnet differs in 
form from the Miltonic. 

22. Give one example of each of the following in English 
Literature, and in each case name the author: 

(a) A narrative poem. 

(b) A burlesque. 

(c) A trilogy. 

(d) An autobiography. 

(e) A didactic poem. 

(f) A parody. 

(g) A pastoral. 

Write a summary of the story of (a) and a short character 
sketch of the writer of (d). 

23. Define and give examples of the following terms used in 
Prosody: 

blank verse; hexameter; antistrophe; caesura; macaronic 

verse; doggerel; enjambment; eye-rhyme; spondee; 

assonance. 

24. Write an account of the life and work of one of the 
following novelists: 

Thomas Hardy; H. G. Wells; John Galsworthy; D. H. 

Lawrence; James Joyce; Arnold Bennett. 

25. In what plays of Shakespeare do the following characters 
appear? Write short character studies of two of them: 

Banquo, Peter Quince, Gratiano, Cassius, Prospero, Cressida, 

Volumnia, Malvolio, Polonius, lago, Bertram, Mistress 

Page, Trinculo, Enobarbus, Friar Laurence, Lady Capulet, 

Puck, Nym, Cardinal W'olsey, Hubert. 
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PROFICIENCY TESTS—(VII) 

A 

1. Give the Latin roots from which the words in the following 
groups are derived, and make sentences to show how the words 
in each group differ in meaning or usage: 

errant, erratic, erroneous; domain, dominion, domicile; 
flowery, florid, floral; flowing, fluid, fluent; false, fallacious, 
fallible; joint, junction, juncture; mode, mood, model; 
penalty, penance, penitence; porch, portal, portico; state, 
status, station. 

2. Form adjectives from the following nouns and use them 
in sentences to illustrate their meaning: 

accident, air, brass, courage, clergy, custom, duty, example, 
emperor, essence, fraud, fragment, grief, hand, habit, 
injury, joke, labour, mischief, metal. 

3. Correct, where necessary, the spelling of the following 
words: 

abscess, ashphalt, billious, cargoes, collapsable, definite, 
enrolment, exsceed, exellent, fullness, guarantee, hygene, 
innoculate, keeness, mantlepiece, murmering, niece, pavil- 
lion, proffer, quarreling. 

4. Make sentences to show the difference in meaning between 
the words in the following pairs: 

contemptuous—contemptible; preceding—proceeding; con¬ 
genial—congenital; innocent—innocuous; charity—clarity; 
sensible—sensuous; precise—precis; fraction—fracture; 
allude—elude; taint—tint; single—singular; euphemism— 
euphuism; differ—defer; affinity—infinity; memento— 
memorial; altar—alter; superficial—supercilious; recourse— 
resource; deference—difference; access—excess. 

5. Supply a verb ending in -ate for each of the following: 

to uproot; to withdraw from an office; to set free; to reckon; 
to offer as a gift; to lift up; to light up; to avoid or prevent; 
to thunder (in speech); to remain asleep during winter; to 
profane; to inquire into; to cut the head off; to arrive at 
the highest point; to contract into wrinkles; to make 
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atonement for; to remove to another country; to bring to 
an end; to curse; to lay emphasis on. 

B 

6. Explain the terms “retained accusative” and “retained 
dative”. Illustrate your definitions with sentences contain¬ 
ing examples of each. 

7. Analyse into clauses: 

(a) Some say that gleams of a remoter world 

Visit the soul in sleep,—that death is slumber 
And that its shapes the busy thoughts outnumber 
Of those who wake and live. 

(b) He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And, when the fit was on him, I did mark 
How he did shake: 'tis true, this god did shake: 

His coward lips did from their colour fly; 

And that same eye, whose bend doth awe the world, 
Did lose his lustre. . . . 

8. Give examples of the following classes of pronouns, and 
make sentences to show how they are used: 

possessive, demonstrative, relative, reflexive, indefinite. 

9. Punctuate: 

(a) Before i could accomplish my design however i felt 
myself seized by the body and turning my head per¬ 
ceived the old fruit woman who was clinging to me 
nay dear dont fling yourself over perhaps you may have 
better luck next time i was not going to fling myself over 
said i dropping from the balustrade how came you to 
think of such a tiling why seeing j'ou clamber up so 
fiercely i thought you might have had ill luck and that 
you wished to make away with yourself 

(b) He gave me the letter which was addressed in these 
words to the hands of ebenezer balfour esq. of shaws in 
his house of shaws these will be delivered by my son 
david balfour my heart was beating hard at this great 
prospect now suddenly opening before a lad of seventeen 
years of age the son of a poor country dominie in the 
forest of ettrick mr Campbell i stammered and if you 
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were in my shoes would you go of a surety said the 
minister that would i and without pause 

10. Give the Plural of the following nouns: 

ally, analysis, attorney-general, bamboo, beau, basis, 
cannon, canto, calico, cargo, crocus, deer, dynamo, dwarf, 
elf, enemy, fox, fly, gas, goose, grouse, hero, hiatus, ibex, 
index, knight-errant, lady, mother-in-law, mouse, potato, 
penny, quay, radius, rhinoceros, scarf, seraph, shelf, talis¬ 
man, umbrella, wife. 


C 

11. Define the following figures of speech and give an example 
of each: 

mixed metaphor, chiasmus, anticlimax, circumlocution, 
antonomasia, prolepsis, transferred epithet, anaphora, 
zeugma, hyperbaton. 

12. Paraphrase: 

(a) Of late, in one of those most weary hours. 

When life seems emptied of all genial powers, 

A dreary mood, which he who ne’er has known 
May bless his happy lot, I sate alone; 

And, from the numbing spell to win relief, 

Call’d on the past for thought of glee or grief. 

(b) A blessed lot hath he, who having passed 
His youth and early manhood in the stir 
And turmoil of the world, retreats at length, 

With cares that move, not agitate the heart, 

To the same dwelling where his father dwelt; 

And haply views his tottering little ones 
Embrace those aged knees and climb that lap, 

On which first kneeling his own infancy 
Lisped its brief prayer. 

13. Write the following passages as verse lines, with particu¬ 
lar attention to the punctuation: 

(a) Break break break on thy cold grey stones o sea and 
i would that my tongue could utter the thoughts that 
arise in me 
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(b) We look before and after and pine for what is not our 
sincerest laughter with some pain is fraught our 
sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought 

(c) Absence hear thou my protestation against thy 
strength distance and length do what thou canst for 
alteration for hearts of truest mettle absence doth join 
and time doth settle 

14. Give in your own words the meaning of (b) and (c) in 
Exercise 13. Describe the mood of the writer in each case and 
suggest the circumstances which may have accounted for such 
reflections. 

15. Express each of the following thoughts in three different 
ways: 

(a) I am monarch of all I survey. 

(b) Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

(c) Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven. 

(d) Earth has not anything to show more fair. 

(e) The quality of mercy is not strained. 

(Example: For (a) you might write: “Everything I can 
see is mine.’’) 


D 

16. Write an Essay on one of the following subjects: 

(a) Second Thoughts. 

(b) Your Favourite Holiday Resort. 

(c) On Looking through an old Diary. 

(d) Following the Crowd. 

(e) Living Celebrities who will not be forgotten. 

(f) The Magic of the Circus. 

17. ‘Mr. Jobson awoke with a Sundayish feeling, probably 
due to the fact that it was Bank Holiday.’’ 

This is the opening sentence of a short story by W. W. 
Jacobs entitled “Fine Feathers.’’ Give a synopsis of the 
plot as you would have developed it. 

18. Write a letter of advice to a young lady who wishes to 

become an actress. After winning success in the village dramatic 

society, she is about to give up a safe post in order to go on the 
stage. 
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19. Assuming that you are responsible for organising the 
games at a Youth Club social evening, give a clear and concise 
explanation of three of the games you would introduce. 

20. Write ten lines of octosyllabic verse beginning with one 
of the following lines: 

(a) To-morrow, if it does not rain . . . 

(b) 1 know a certain man who keeps . . . 

(c) With victory in sight at last . . . 

(d) I stood before the microphone . . . 

(e) If I became a millionaire . . . 


E 

21. What is the importance in English Literature of the 
following inns or taverns? Describe a typical scene in one of them: 

The Tabard Inn. 

The Mermaid Tavern. 

The Devil Tavern. 

The Mitre Tavern. 

22. Who were the Bronte sisters? Say what you know of 
their life and work. 

23. Name the authors of the following works and give a 
detailed account of one of them: 

(a) Puck of Pook’s Hill. 

(b) The King of the Golden River. 

(c) Tom Brown’s Schooldays. 

(d) Old Mortality. 

(e) The First Men in the Moon. 

(f) Prester John. 

(g) Allan Quatermain. 

(h) The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 

(i) Ravenshoe. 

(j) Catriona. 

24. Mention one poem byeachof the following, andestimate the 
importance in modem English Literature of any two of the poets: 

Stephen Spender, T. S. Eliot, W. H. Auden, Dylan Thomas, 
Richard Church, Walter de la Mare, A. E. Housman, 
Siegfried Sassoon, Edith Sitwell, W. B. Yeats. 

25. Trace the development of the English novel from Meredith 
to Priestley. 
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PROFICIENCY TESTS—(VIII) 

A 

i. Name the language from which each of the following words 
was imported into English. Select your answers from group (b): 

(a) balcony, poodle, amen, skipper, coffee, canoe, garage, 
bazaar, bungalow, cigar. 

(b) German, Spanish, French, American, Hindustani, 
Dutch, Persian, Arabic, Hebrew, Italian. 

2. Supply a word indicative of sound to complete each of 
the following expressions: 

the — of doves; the — of hoofs; the — of hens; the — of 
trumpets; the — of teeth; the — of cymbals; the — of rain; 
the — of fire; the — of silk; the — of bloodhounds; the — of 
a poodle; the — of snakes; the — of elephants; the — of 
oxen; the — of a brook; the — of a cataract; the — of cats; 
the — of a fiddle; the — of rooks; the — of whips. 

3. Correct, where necessary, the spelling of the following 
words: 

siege, wilful, proceedure, putrify, mottos, skillful, seperate, 
collosal, coconut, advertisment, catarrh, initialed, install¬ 
ment, rivetted, rightious, medicine, mocassin, obediance, 
paraffin, ricocheted. 

4. Make sentences to show the difference in meaning between 
the words in the following pairs: 

factious—fractious; vacation—vocation; courtesy—curtsy; 
assent—ascent; observance—observation; perspicacity— 
perspicuity; bridal—bridle; calendar—calender; session— 
cession; vial—viol; annalist—analyst; auger—augur; cereal 
—serial; complement—compliment; council—counsel; 
sleight—slight; affluents—affluence; lineament—liniment; 
ordinance—ordnance; astronomy—astrology. 

5. In the following words the accent may fall either on the 
first syllable or on the second. Show, by using the words in 
sentences, what differences in meaning or grammatical function 
will be caused by transferring the accent: 

abstract, collect, compress, concert, consort, convert. 
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descant, dictate, digest, essay, expert, exploit, extract, 

ferment, frequent, incense, minute, perfect, suspect, transfer. 

B 

6. What is an interjection? Describe the emotions associated 
with the following: 

Hush! Oh dear! Alas! Zounds! Ugh! Hurray! Pish! Lo! Ha! 

Hello! 

7. Analyse into clauses: 

(a) Mr. Southey and many other respectable people seem 
to think that, when they have once proved the moral 
and religious training of the people to be a most 
important object, it follows, of course, that it is an 
object which the government ought to pursue. They 
forget that we have to consider, not merely the good¬ 
ness of the end, but also the fitness of the means. 

(b) It was the time when lilies blow. 

And clouds are highest up in air. 

Lord Ronald brought a lily-white doe 
To give his cousin, Lady Clare. 

8. Correct and explain any grammatical errors in the following 
sentences: 

(a) It's no good them objecting; they’re no better than us. 

(b) Each of the culprits gave their excuse. 

(c) Let you and I remember who they are relying on. 

(d) If neither of their essays wins the prize, my three 
brothers will be disappointed. 

(e) All the players in the team began to blame each other. 

(f) He is one of those people who says what they think. 

(g) Neither Tom nor George have drank their milk yet. 

(h) I should be grateful if you will reply by return. 

(i) He was willing to have given his life for the cause. 

(j) I shouldn’t wonder if it doesn’t keep fine after all. 

9. Punctuate: 

(a) She had a chubby child in her arms which frightened 
at his looks began to cry hush rip cried she hush you 
little fool the old man wont hurt you the name of the 
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child the air of the mother the tone of her voice all 
awakened a train of recollections in his mind what is 
your name my good woman asked he judith gardenier 
and your fathers name ah poor man his name was rip 
van winkle its twenty years since he went away from 
home with his gun and never has been heard of since 
(b) amelia my dear said miss maria crumpton entering the 
schoolroom one morning with her false hair in papers 
as she occasionally did in order to impress the young 
ladies with a conviction of its reality amelia my dear 
here is a most gratifying note i have just received you 
neednt mind reading it aloud miss amelia thus advised 
proceeded to read the following note with an air of 
great triumph Cornelius brook dingwall esq m p 
presents his compliments to miss crumpton and 
will feel much obliged by miss crumptons calling 
on him if she conveniently can to-morrow morning at 
one o clock as comelius brook dingwall esq m p is 
anxious to see miss crumpton on the subject of placing 
miss brook dingwall under her charge adelphi monday 
morning a member of parliament s daughter ejaculated 
amelia in an ecstatic tone 

io. Classify the following verbs as strong or weak, and give 
the past tense and the past participle of each: 

begin, teach, lay, arise, pay, drive, blow, fly, bid, go, buy 
make, bear, creep, shrink, keep, eat, sell, fall, catch. 


C 

ii. Read carefully the following passages and answer the 
questions asked. Give reasons for your answers: 

(a) The people that walked in darkness have seen a great 
light: they that dwell in the land of the shadow of 
death, upon them hath the light shined.... 

For unto us a child is bom, unto us a son is given: 
and the government shall be upon his shoulder: and his 
name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The 
mighty God, The everlasting Father, The Prince of 
Peace. 
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(b) The race that long in darkness pined 
Has seen a glorious Light; 

The people dwell in day, who dwelt 
In death’s surrounding night. 

To us a Child of Hope is bom, 

To us a Son is given; 

Him shall the tribes of earth obey. 

Him all the hosts of heaven. 

His name shall be the Prince of Peace, 

For evermore adored, 

The Wonderful, the Counsellor, 

The great and mighty Lord. 

(i) Which is the original and which the paraphrase? 

(ii) Which do you prefer? 

(iii) What merit, if any, can you see in the inferior version? 

(iv) Compare and contrast the two versions, with particular 

reference to any figures of speech which they contain. 

12. Convert the following into direct speech: 

(a) Beckoning to the small boy, the motorist said that he had 
runout of petrol and asked the way to the nearest garage. 

(b) Next morning she told her friend that she had lost her 
purse on the previous evening. 

(c) He asked them if they thought he was so foolish as to 
believe such a story. 

(d) With an exclamation of surprise, she told him that she 
had not expected to see him so soon and asked him 
why he was so early. 

(e) He asked the price of the article. When she told him 
it was two shillings, he gave her half a crown and said 
she could keep the change. 

13. Punctuate and set out the following passage as it would 
appear in the play from which it is taken: 

hamlet come come and sit you down you shall not budge 
you go not till i set you up a glass where you may see the 
inmost part of you queen what wilt thou do thou wilt 
not murder me help help I10 polonius behind what ho help 
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help help hamlet how now a rat draws dead for a ducat 
makes a pass through the arras polonius behind o i am 
slain queen o me what hast thou done hamlet nay i know 
not is it the king 

14. Simplify the following passages from Dr. Johnson’s 
essay on The Advantages of Living in a Garret'. 

Nothing has more retarded the advancement of learning 
than the disposition of vulgar minds to ridicule and vilify 
what they cannot comprehend. All industry must be excited 
by hope; and as the student often proposes no other reward 
to himself than praise, he is easily discouraged by contempt 
and insult. He who brings with him into a clamorous 
multitude the timidity of recluse speculation, and has 
never hardened his front in public life, or accustomed his 
passions to the vicissitudes and accidents, the triumphs 
and defeats of mixed conversation, will blush at the stare 
of petulant incredulity, and suffer himself to be driven by 
a burst of laughter, from the fortresses of demonstration.... 
If I could by any efforts have shaken off this cowardice, 

I had not sheltered myself under a borrowed name, nor 
applied to you for the means of communicating to the 
public the theory of a garret; a subject which, except some 
slight and transient strictures, has been hitherto neglected 
by those who were best qualified to adorn it, either for want 
of leisure to prosecute the various researches in which a 
nice discussion must engage them, or because it requires 
such diversity of knowledge, and such extent of curiosity, 
as is scarcely to be found in any single intellect. . . . 

15. Define the following and give an example of each: 
Inversion; Parenthesis; Periphrasis; Tautology; Jargon. 

D 

16. Write an Essay on one of the following subjects: 

(a) The Second Mile. 

(b) Keeping up the old traditions. 

(c) Atomic Energy. 

(d) Football Pools. 

(e) The Weather Forecast. 

(f) Radio Drama. 
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17. As a distinguished Old Boy (or Old Girl) of your School 
you are returning to distribute the prizes on Speech Day. Write a 
precis of your address to the parents and pupils. 

18. Write a report of the above speech as it might be given 
in the local newspaper. 

19. Attempt a Running Commentary on one of the following: 

(a) The Oxford-Cambridge Boat Race. 

(b) The launching of a great liner. 

(c) The Derby. 

(d) The Final of a Darts Championship. 

(e) Bank Holiday Scenes at a Railway Station. 

20. Write the lyrics for 

(a) a School Song (two verses and a chorus). 

(b) a School Hymn (three or four verses), suitable for the 
Speech Day referred to in No. 17. 


E 

21. Name three well-known boys and three well-known girls 
in English Literature. Give the authors and titles of the books in 
which they appear, and write short character studies of one boy 
and one girl. 

22. Mention three plays by contemporaries of Shakespeare. 
Give a short account of one and write pen-portraits of two of its 
characters. 

23. Discuss the influence of Puritanism in the literature of the 
seventeenth century. 

24. Mention a representative work by each of the following 
writers, and estimate the importance of one of them in the history 
of English Literature: 

William Cobbett, Horace Walpole, John Dryden, Matthew 
Arnold, Sir Thomas Browne, Charles Lamb, Francis Thomp¬ 
son, Gerard Manley Hopkins, George Moore, Max Beerbohm. 

25. Bernard Shaw is described by one of his critics as a writer 
who “tears off veils, and lays bare the half-voluntary illusions of 
complacently blind souls". 

Mention 5 of his plays and state briefly what illusions they 
expose. 
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PROFICIENCY TESTS—(IX) 

A 

1. The following words and phrases of Latin origin are 

frequently used in English. Give their meanings and use each in 
a sentence: 

ad nauseam; alter ego; a priori; compos mentis; dc facto; 
desideratum; errata; ex officio; exeunt; felo de se; habeas 
corpus; honorarium; in extremis; in loco parentis; inter alia; 
locum tenens; modus operandi; post mortem; sine die; sub 
rosa. 

2. Give the original and present meanings of the following 
words: 

crafty, erring, meat, apathy, chaos, minister, pioneer, 
constable, villain, triumph, fusty, counterfeit, vulgar, 
chamberlain, melancholy. 

3. Express, in a single word, the sense of each of the follow¬ 
ing phrases: 

that cannot be avoided; a commonplace remark; a person 
authorised to act for another; the violation of what is 
sacred; shaped like a cross; a strict disciplinarian; swearing 
to a statement known to be false; worthy of praise; to soak 
in a liquid; a display of fireworks; to preserve from oblivion; 
a reading-desk in church; a citizen of the world; to blot out 
of existence; correctness of behaviour. 

4. Make sentences to show the difference in meaning between 
the words in the following pairs: 

cymbal—symbol; accidence—accidents; affect—effect; 
emanate—immanate; emigrant—immigrant; eruption— 
—irruption; decease—disease; statue—statute; plaintiff— 
plaintive; apologue—apology; pronouncement—pronuncia¬ 
tion; deprecate—depreciate; facility—felicity; fortunate— 
fortuitous; purport—purpose; inconstant—inconsistent; 
illegible—ineligible; immure—immune; volatile—voluble; 
apostle—apostate. 

5 - By the use of a prefix, change each of the following words 
into its opposite: 

fasten, own, satisfied, moral, polite, courteous, decisive. 
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noble, rational, sense, complete, reverent, legible, worthy, 
pious, perfect, modest, abuse, responsive, legal, apt, known, 
avow, efficient, passive. 


B 

6. Substitute adverbial clauses for the adverbial phrases 
in the following sentences. Analyse the new sentences: 

(a) We found the loot in their hiding-place. 

(b) In the morning they set off before breakfast. 

(c) On leaving the firm, he was given a pension. 

(d) Did you complain about their bad behaviour? 

(e) In spite of the delay, they caught the train. 

(f) He was always to be found with his brother. 

(g) We heard the sound again a few minutes later. 

(h) I filed the letters for future reference. 

(i) It’s no use crying over spilt milk. 

(j) The child was afraid of punishment. 

y. Construct sentences to illustrate the differences in meaning 
and usage between the words in the following pairs: 

older, elder; indict, indite; brothers, brethren; awake, wake; 
advice, advise; adverse, averse; owing to, due to; loose, 
loosen; loan, lend; lighted, lit; choir, quire; centre, middle; 
lifelong, livelong; moral, morale; passed, past; pence, pen¬ 
nies; repel, repulse; except, excepting; hanged, hung; distinct, 
distinctive. 

8. Explain the various uses of the colon and the semi-colon 
and make sentences to illustrate your answer. 

9. Punctuate: 

(a) One club i remember was infested with two kemps 
father and son when the old man had done speaking 
the young one began and before he grew weary the 
father was refreshed and took up the song, john clerk 
during a pause was called on for a stave he immediately 
struck up in a psalm singing tone and electrified the 
club with a verse which sticks like a burr to my memory 
now god almighty judge james kemp and likewise his 
son john and hang them over hell in hemp and bum 
R 
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them in brimstone in the midst of the mirth which this 
specimen of psalmody raised john commonly called 
jack fuller the member for surrey and standing jester 
of the house of commons came in 

(b) The house stood by the roadside joe knocked at the 
door and shouted hallo is mr clay at home the door was 
opened and mr clay himself came out hallo young man 
you seem in a hurry any orders from the squire this 
morning no mr clay but theres a fellow in your brick¬ 
yard flogging two horses to death i told him to stop and 
he wouldnt i said id help him to lighten the cart and he 
wouldnt so i have come to tell you pray sir go joes 
voice shook with excitement thank ye my lad said the 
man running in for his hat. 

io. Explain what is meant by an "absolute” construction. 

Give examples of the following: 

(a) Nominative absolute. 

(b) Infinitive absolute. 

(c) Adverb absolute. 


C 

11. Write a definition, in about 20 words, of each of the 
following: 

Jealousy; Patriotism; Etiquette; Hunger; Sport. 

12. Write pen-pictures of two of the following: 

(a) A Jacobean Inn. 

(b) A Storm at Sea. 

(c) A Cinema Queue. 

(d) A Village Carnival. 

(e) An Ironmonger’s Shop Window. 

13. Assuming that you are framing a Highway Code, give 
directions to road users on each of the following: 

(a) Overtaking. 

(b) Signals and Signs. 

(c) Pedestrian Crossings. 

(d) Lights. 
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(e) Stationary Vehicles. 

(f) Reversing. 

14. Write a short after-dinner speech, including at least one 
told Uly St0ry ’ Wh ' ch must be aptly introduced and effectively 

lines^ Name the figurcs of speech contained in the following: 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 


(f) 

(g) 

(h) 

(i) 

(j) 


O World! O Life! O Time! 

On whose last steps I climb. . . . 

The blast of War's great organ shakes the skies. 

Alone, alone, all all alone, 

Alone on a wide wide sea . . . 

Wisdom in sable garb array’d 
Immersed in rapturous thought profound 
Youth is full of sport, 

Age’s breath is short. 

Youth is nimble, Age is lame. 

Her eyes are sapphires set in snow 
Resembling heaven by every wink. 

Work apace, apace, apace, apace; 

Honest labour bears a lovely face. 

Here they lie, had realms and lands, 

Who now want strength to stir their hands. 

There droops upon the dreary hills a mournful fringe 
of rain. 

Bind the sea to slumber stilly. 

Bind its odour to the lily. 

Bind the aspen ne'er to quiver, 

Then bind Love to last for ever. 


D 

16. Write an Essay on one of the following subjects.' 

(a) Playing with Fire. 

(b) Time and Tide. 

(c) Cold Feet. 

(d) The Secondary Modem School—its Scope and Aims 

(e) Fairy Tales. 

(f) Other People's Faults. 
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17. Give a clear and concise account of one of the following: 

(a) A Scientific Experiment. 

(b) Making the Christmas Pudding. 

(c) The Preparation of a Seed Bed. 

(d) The Duties of a Chairman in a Debate. 

(e) Greasing a Car. 

(f) The Lay-out of a Popular Magazine. 

18. Plan an original Animal Story for children, giving the title 
and characters and a synopsis of the plot. (Read first the well- 
known stories by Kipling, Grahame, etc.) 

19. Write out a short broadcast talk (to last approximately 
five minutes) in aid of the Week’s Good Cause. 

20. Write a poem, on any subject you like, in one of the 
following Old French verse forms: 

(a) Triolets. 

(b) Rondel. 

(c) Rondeau. 

(d) Villanelle. 

(e) Ballade. 

(See Austin Dobson's poems for some of the best English 
examples.) 


E 

21. Give the real names of the authors who used the following 
pen-names, and mention a representative work by each: 

Boz; Elia; Mark Twain; Q; George Eliot; John Sinjohn; 
Clemence Dane; Currer Bell; Katherine Mansfield; Sapper. 

22. Name the authors of the following Travel Books and show, 
by description of their subject-matter, that you are familiar with 
at least two of the works: 

Rural Rides; Innocents Abroad; The Bible in Spain; Eothen; 
Travels in Arabia Deserta; Travels with a Donkey; The Path 
to Rome; A Sentimeyital Journey through France and Italy; 
Journal oj a Tour to the Hebrides; Journal of a Voyage to 
Lisbon. 
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“ 3 - Write a character study of one of the following authors, 
with quotations or illustrations from the autobiographical work 
coupled with his name: 

W. H. Davies [Autobiography of a Super Tramp). 

George Moore ( Confessions of a Young Man). 

Richard Jefferies (The Story of My Heart). 

Samuel Pepys (Diary). 

Sir Edmund Gosse (Father and Son). 

Jonathan Swift (Journal to Stella). 

Thomas De Quincey (Confessions of an English Opium 

Eater). 

Anthony Trollope ( Autobiography). 

24. Imagine that you are making a tour of the London coffee 
houses during the reign of Queen Anne. Mention some of the 
notable men of letters you might expect to meet and write an 
imaginary conversation between any two of them. (Read first 
the famous "Spectator" letter by Addison on the coffee houses.) 

25. Give the authors of the following modem novels, mention 
an important character in each, and write a short account of 
the plot of one: 

Angel Pavement; The Fountain; Sinister Street; A Room 

of One's Own; The Stars Look Down; Lady into Fox; The 

Rainbow; Portrait of Clare; Brave New World; Odtaa. 


PROFICIENCY TESTS—(X) 

A 

1. Explain the following terms and use each in an illustrative 
sentence: 

a blue-bag; true blue; a blue-stocking; the Blue Ensign; the 
Blue-peter; a fit of the blues; the blue ribbon; Blue-john; a 
bluebottle; blue blood. 

2. What familiar English words were derived from the 
following names of persons and places? 

(a) Augustus Caesar; Bacchus; Thomas Bowdler; Ceres; 
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William Burke (the murderer); Cicero; John McAdam; 
M. Martinet; Louis Pasteur; Rev. W. A. Spooner. 

(b) Calicut; Cyprus; Corinth; Damascus; Geneva; Milan; 
Persia; Spain; Pergamum; Ragusa. 

3. Complete the spelling of the following words: 

chr-santh-mum; cor—lary; cor-b-rate; bat-lion; al—tment; 

ac—1-rate; carb-ter; haem-r—age; in—c-ous; dis—pate; 

pic—1—ly; par-1—led; rhod-d-ndr-n; tob—g-ning; tons-1—t-s; 
var-gated; om~sion; rar-fy; gu-r~la; broc-li. 

4. Make sentences to show the difference in meaning between 
the words in the following pairs: 

precarious—precocious; gage—gauge; poignant—pungent; 
illusive—elusive; salubrious—salutary; childish—childlike; 
alternate—alternative; proposal—proposition; inflammable 
—inflammatory; precipitate—precipitous; repellent—repul¬ 
sive; judicial—judicious; reversal—reversion; beneficent— 
beneficial; corporal—corporate; urban—urbane; condemn— 
contemn; effective—efficient; effectual—efficacious; spiritual 
—spirituous. 

5. Supply an adjective ending in -ic for each of the following: 
definite; of the north pole; of the universe; self-acting; 
inflated with air; tending to produce sleep; a musical scale 
proceeding by semitones; madly enthusiastic; of superhuman 
size; living in or near water. 

Give ten more adjectives with the same suffix. 

B 

6. Make sentences containing: 

(a) an adverb used as a noun. 

(b) an adjective clause with the relative understood. 

(c) the clause “if he did it" used as a noun clause. 

(d) a distributive pronoun. 

(e) an infinitive used as the complement of a verb. 

(f) a present participle used adverbially. 

(g) correlative conjunctions. 

(h) a gerund used as the subject of a sentence. 

(i) an adverbial phrase of purpose. 

(j) an interrogative adverb. 
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7. Classify the following Nouns as (a) Common, or (b) Proper, 
or (c) Collective, or (d) Abstract: 

crew, month, sincerity, Jerusalem, navy, strength, com¬ 
mittee, guardian, tree, copse, peace, Thames, troop, desk, 
king, kingdom, kingliness, team, crowd, congregation,' 
teacher, school, hippodrome, Gaumont, pen, literature, 
author, Dickens, library, route, routine, March, Snowdon, 
Asia, profession, affluence, Wales, infantry, Mary, counsel. 

8. Analyse into clauses: 

(a) Who will believe my verse in time to come, 

If it were fill’d with your most high deserts? 

Though yet. Heaven knows, it is but as a tomb 
Which hides your life, and shows not half your parts. 

If I could write the beauty of your eyes. 

And in fresh numbers number all your graces, 

The age to come would say, “This poet lies, 

Such heavenly touches ne’er touch'd earthly faces.” 

(b) A man abandons himself to a fine frenzy, and the power 
which flows through him, as I once explained to you, makes 
him the medium of a great poem or a great picture. The creative 
action is not voluntary at all, but automatic; we can only put the 
mind into the proper attitude, and wait for the wind, that 
blows where it listeth, to breathe over it. 

9. Show clearly, by defmitions and examples, what is meant 
by:— 

(a) a sentence. 

(b) subject and predicate. 

(c) a compound sentence. 

(d) a complex sentence. 

10. Punctuate: 

(a) he stood up in the boat and addressed me a long while 
speaking fast and with many wavings of his hand i told 
him i had no gaelic and at this he became very angry 
and i began to suspect he thought he was talking 
english listening very close i caught the word whateffer 
several times but all the rest was gaelic and might 
have been greek and hebrew for me whatever said i to 
show him i had caught a word yes yes yes yes said he 
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and then he looked at the other men as much as to say 
i told you i spoke english and began again as hard as 
ever in the gaelic. 

(b) give three casks of wine fitz Stephen said the prince to 
the fifty sailors of renown my father the king has 
sailed out of the harbour what time is there to make 
merry here and yet reach england with the rest prince 
said fitz Stephen before morning my fifty and the 
white ship shall overtake the swiftest vessel in 
attendance on your father the king if we sail at 
midnight then the prince commanded to make merry. 

C 

11. Paraphrase the two passages given for analysis in Exercise 
B8. Comment on the ideas expressed in them. 

12. Write a suitable reply to one of the following "Situations 
Vacant" notices: 

(a) Traveller reqd., calling on newsagents, booksellers, 
etc., to represent publishers of popular series books on 
commission.—PP 86. Express. 

(b) Ladies’ hairdresser reqd. for exclusive salon; must 
be good setter and perm, waver.—Write, giving full 
parties., to Lilian, 25, East Street, Redby. 

(c) Motor mechanic with sound general experience, top 
rate.—Enlin Garages, Broadway, Carlton. 

(d) Secretary/shorthand-typist reqd. urg. by important 
commercial organisation in Leeds, outstanding oppor¬ 
tunity for young lady with ability and initiative, 
applications should give full details of education and 
experience to— P37, Monitor. 

13. Explain the following terms used in the classification of 
literary styles, and mention a work to which each might be 
applied: 

prolix; racy; precious; astringent; magniloquent; nervous; 
jejune; perspicuous; elegant; colloquial. 

14. (a) Rewrite the following passage in Blank Verse, inserting 
the necessary punctuation: 

Be not offended i speak not as in absolute fear of you 
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i think our country sinks beneath the yoke it weeps it 
bleeds and each new day a gash is added to her wounds 
i think withal there iwould be hands uplifted in my 
right and here from gracious england have i offer of 
goodly thousands but for all this when i shall tread 
upon the tyrants head or wear it on my sword yet my 
poor country shall have more vices than it had before 
more suffer and more sundry ways than ever by him 
that shall succeed. 

(b) Rewrite the passage in your own words. 

15. The following phrases, of French origin, are often used 
by English speakers and writers. Give their meanings and show 
which of the ideas cannot be so aptly expressed in English. (N.B. 
Foreign words and phrases should never be used to display 
superior knowledge; this, according to Fowler’s Modern English 
Usage, is “as great a vulgarity as a display of superior wealth.’’): 

& bon march6; affaire du coeur; k la carte; k la mode; 
ancien regime; amour propre; aide-de-camp; billet-doux; au 
revoir; k propos; jeu d'esprit; cul-de-sac; en route; hors- 
d’oeuvre; fait accompli; esprit de corps; coup de grace; 
cap-&-pie; de trop; faux pas; mal de mer; laissez-faire; 
nom de plume; poste-restante; par excellence; raison d’etre; 
sang froid; savoir faire; t£te-&-tete; tout ensemble. 

D 

16. Write an Essay on one of the following subjects: 

(a) Heralds of Spring. 

(b) Conscience. 

(c) White Lies. 

(d) “What's in a Name?” 

(e) Faith and Fact. 

(f) Nursery Rhymes. 

17. Write the first chapter of your autobiography or book 
of memoirs. 

18. Write a scenario for a documentary film for schools, to 
illustrate one of the following subjects: 

(a) Life in a Hospital. 

(b) Coal-Mining To-day. 
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(c) The Development of Railways. 

(d) Market-Day in a large Country Town. 

(e) Slum Clearance. 

19. Prepare a five minutes’ talk such as a teacher might give 

to a class of scholars before their first reading of one of the follow¬ 
ing books:— 

(а) Treasure Island. 

(б) The Wind in the Willows. 

(c) The Pilgrim's Progress. 

(d) Lorna Doone. 

(e) King Solomon’s Mines. 

20. Here is a mock-epitaph written on Sir John Vanbrugh, 
the dramatist and architect, who built the mansion of Blenheim 
for the Duke of Marlborough: 

“Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee.” 

In similar vein, attempt an epitaph for each of the following: 

(a) a teacher. 

(b) a fishmonger. 

(c) an M.P. 

(d) an editor. 

(e) a clown. 

E 

21. Give the author of each of the following works and write 
a critical study of one of them: 

The Forsaken Merman; The Skin-Ga?ne; Songs before Sunrise; 
John Barleycorn; The Drapier’s Letters; Measure for Measure; 
Leviathan; The Duchess of Malfi; Time and the Conways; 
Mr. Britling Sees it Through. 

22. Mention three celebrated English diaries or journals other 
than those of Pepys and Evelyn. Give a short account of the life 
and character of one of the writers. 

23. The lives of the following writers ended tragically. Say 
what you know of their deaths and in each case mention a work 
by which the writer is remembered: 

More; Marlowe; Otway; Smart; Keats; Shelley; Chatterton; 
Clare; Brooke; Lawrence (T. E.). 
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24. Discuss the treatment, by two writers in each case, of the 
following themes: 

(a) Hidden Treasure. 

(b) Sleep. 

(c) A Storm at Sea. 

(d) Old Age. 

(e) War in the Air. 

25. Mention five well-known writers of stories of crime and 
detection, with a representative work by each. Give a detailed 
account of any one of these works which, in your opinion, has 
literary merit. 
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